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Helen  Dye  James 


Essentials  of  a Sound  Reading  Program 


Child  Growth  and  Learning 

The  basic  purposes  of  all  good  teaching  are  to  promote 
the  mental,  social,  moral,  and  emotional  growth  of  boys 
and  girls,  to  increase  their  physical  well-being,  and  to 
develop  balanced  and  stable  personalities.  In  this  con- 
nection effort  must  be  made  daily  to  extend  children’s 
experiences,  to  stimulate  good  thinking,  and  to  broaden 
their  interests. 

In  order  to  insure  well-balanced  growth,  schools  make 
use  of  every  avenue  of  learning  that  is  appropriate  to  the 
level  of  advancement  of  the  pupils  taught.  From  the 
earliest  years  of  schooling,  pupils  engage  in  many  types  of 
learning  activities,  both  in  and  out  of  school.  For  example: 

1.  They  listen  to  the  teacher  as  she  tells  them  a story  or 
a series  of  interesting  facts. 

2.  They  go  on  excursions  and  observe  with  care  all  that 
they  see  relating  to  the  problems  they  are  studying. 

3.  They  listen  to  the  radio  and  hear  interesting  stories 
and  gain  valuable  information. 

4.  They  look  at  moving  pictures  and  follow  eagerly  the 
story  presented  on  the  screen. 

5.  They  study  pictures,  maps,  and  other  visual  aids  to 
learning. 

6.  They  read  widely,  both  for  recreation  and  in  an  effort 
to  find  answers  to  their  problems. 
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Through  these  and  other  activities,  pupils  may  acquire 
new  insights,  broader  interests,  an  inquiring  attitude,  and  a 
wholesome  outlook  on  life.  As  a result  of  carefully  planned 
guidance,  they  may  develop  rapidly  in  ability  to  understand 
all  they  see,  hear,  and  read  and  to  react  wisely  to  it.  A broad 
foundation  is  thus  laid  for  valuable  and  varied  experiences 
at  each  stage  of  development. 

Reading  As  an  Aid  to  Child  Growth 

As  a means  of  extending  experience  and  promoting  child 
growth,  reading  is  of  special  value. 

1.  It  makes  the  lives  of  children  richer  and  more  mean- 
ingful through  the  stories,  descriptions,  and  records  of 
the  past  that  are  available  in  their  homes  and  in  the 
school. 

2.  It  enables  them  to  satisfy  valuable  curiosities  about 
people,  animals  and  plants,  strange  regions,  former 
times,  distant  places,  famous  men  and  women,  inven- 
tions, etc. 

3.  It  helps  them  to  keep  in  touch  with  friends  and  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  community,  state,  and 
nation. 

4.  It  enables  them  to  secure  material  for  fuller  under- 
standing and  for  use  in  solving  problems,  and  helps 
them  to  learn  how  to  act  in  new  situations. 

5.  As  a form  of  oral  communication,  it  is  a valuable 
means  of  informing,  convincing,  and  giving  pleasure 
to  others. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  reading  has  for  centuries 
been  recognized  as  a very  important  aid  in  the  continuous 
mental  and  social  development  of  children  and  young 
people.  Furthermore,  the  fact  has  often  been  pointed  out 
that  the  pupil  who  fails  to  learn  to  read  is  deprived  of  many 
of  the  pleasures  and  enriching  experiences  which  all  chil- 
dren should  enjoy.  Vigorous  effort  should  therefore  be 
made  in  all  schools  to  promote  the  development  of  efficient 
reading  habits  among  pupils. 

Not  all  pupils,  of  course,  can  learn  to  read  equally  well. 
Furthermore,  children  often  fail  to  acquire  from  the 
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printed  page  as  clear  and  vivid  concepts  as  they  do  through 
listening,  observing,  or  manipulating  things.  It  follows  that 
different  types  of  learning  activities  should  be  provided  in 
a well-balanced  curriculum  and  that  boys  and  girls  should 
become  efficient  in  all  of  them,  including  reading. 

Important  Stages  of  Development  in  Reading 

Careful  studies  of  the  progress  of  children  as  they  learn 
to  read  show  that  they  pass  through  a series  of  stages  in 
becoming  efficient  readers.  A stage  of  development  is  here 
thought  of  as  a part  of  the  continuous  process  of  growth 
in  reading  interests,  attitudes,  and  habits.  Although  the 
kinds  of  growth  which  occur  in  successive  stages  of  develop- 
ment overlap  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  it  is  possible  to 
identify  certain  stages  that  are  characterized  by  strategic 
goals  and  by  important  pupil  needs.  For  purposes  of  em- 
phasis six  stages  of  development  in  reading  are  recognized 
in  this  Guidebook: 

The  stage  of  preparation  for  reading,  which  is  usually 
provided  for  in  the  kindergarten  and  early  part  of  the 
first  grade  and  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  pre- 
reading  stage. 

The  initial  stage  of  learning  to  read,  in  which  pupils 
acquire  increased  interest  in  reading,  a desire  to  find 
out  what  written  and  printed  words  tell  them,  and  a 
sight  vocabulary  of  fifty  or  more  words. 

The  stage  in  which  pupils  learn  to  engage  in  continu- 
ous, meaningful  reading  of  simple  material  and  to  ac- 
quire interest  in  independent  reading.  These  goals 
are  achieved  usually  by  the  end  of  the  first  grade  or 
early  in  the  second. 

4.  The  stage  of  rapid  growth  in  the  basic  attitudes  and 
habits  involved  in  fluent,  accurate  oral  reading  and  a 
clear  grasp  of  meaning  in  silent  reading.  This  stage 
occurs  typically  in  the  second  and  third  grades. 

5.  The  stage  at  which  experience  is  extended  rapidly,  and 
increased  power  and  efficiency  in  reading  are  acquired. 
Such  growth  occurs  normally  during  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  grades. 
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6.  The  stage  of  refinement  in  reading  interests,  habits, 
and  tastes.  Such  development  usually  occurs  during 
the  junior  high  school,  the  senior  high  school,  and 
the  college  years. 

In  assigning  the  foregoing  stages  of  growth  in  reading  to 
specific  grade  levels,  the  fact  is  recognized  that  not  all 
children  progress  at  a uniform  rate  in  acquiring  readiness 
for  reading  or  in  learning  to  read.  It  is  also  recognized  that 
some  children  require  guidance  for  a much  longer  period 
than  others  in  order  to  achieve  progress  in  various  phases 
of  reading. 

Essential  Types  of  Training  in  Reading 

Observations  and  the  results  of  experiments  show  clearly 
that  at  least  three  types  of  training  are  essential  in  promot- 
ing rapid  growth  in  reading: 

1.  Carefully  planned  basic  instruction  in  reading. 

2.  Continuous  guidance  in  reading  activities  in  the  va- 
rious content  subjects. 

3.  Wide  provision  for  both  directed  and  free  recreatory 
reading  in  the  classroom,  library,  and  home. 

Failure  to  make  adequate  provision  for  any  of  these  types 
of  activity  may  result  in  inefficient  reading  interests,  atti- 
tudes, or  habits. 

Aims  of  Basic  Instruction  in  Reading 

The  broader  objectives  of  all  reading. activities  are  to 
extend  the  experiences  of  pupils,  to  deepen  understanding, 
to  broaden  interests,  to  cultivate  desirable  attitudes  and 
appropriate  ideals,  and  to  develop  rich  and  stable  person- 
alities. In  addition,  basic  instruction  in  reading  is  char- 
acterized by  the  following  specific  aims: 

1.  To  awaken  keen  interest  in  reading  and  to  stimulate 
a strong  desire  to  learn  to  read  effectively. 

2.  To  provide  for  the  orderly  development  of  good 
habits  of  recognition  both  in  oral  reading  and  in  silent 
reading. 
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3.  To  develop  ability  to  interpret  clearly  and  accurately 
the  meaning  of  the  passages  read. 

4.  To  develop  habits  of  reacting  critically  to  the  ideas 
secured  through  reading  and  of  reorganizing  and  ap- 
plying them  to  new  situations. 

5.  To  cultivate  the  ability  to  read  aloud  effectively. 

6.  To  cultivate  strong  motives  for,  and  permanent  in- 
terests in,  diversified  reading. 

7.  To  elevate  standards  and  tastes  in  the  choice  of  books 
and  selections  read. 


As  the  foregoing  aims  are  achieved,  reading  aids  in 
developing  insight,  in  making  the  lives  of  readers  richer 
and  more  meaningful,  in  developing  social  competence, 
in  promoting  a broad  common  culture,  and  in  stimulating 
a growing  appreciation  of  the  finer  elements  in  contempo- 
rary life.  It  also  serves  as  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  intelli- 
gent search  for  truth.  As  society  grows  more  and  more 
complex,  efficient  reading  habits  assume  increasing  impor- 
tance in  promoting  individual  development  and  in  secur- 
ing social  progress. 


Characteristics  of  an  Effective  Basic-Reading  Program 

To  promote  growth  in  reading,  the  kind  of  instruction 
that  should  be  provided  is  of  great  importance.  As  a result 
of  studies  which  have  been  made  during  recent  years,  the 
following  characteristics  of  a valid  basic-reading  program 
have  been  identified: 

It  begins  with  training  and  experiences  that  stimulate 
interest  in  reading  and  prepare  pupils  to  learn  to  read 
with  reasonable  ease. 

It  recognizes  the  fact  that  children  who  enter  school 
differ  widely  in  family  background,  intellectual  ma- 
turity, and  readiness  for  reading.  Materials  and 
methods  of  teaching  are  adjusted  to  their  varying 
needs. 

It  provides  for  the  development  of  the  appropriate 
reading  attitudes  and  habits  needed  by  each  pupil, 
thus  reducing  to  a minimum  the  need  for  corrective 
and  remedial  teaching. 
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4.  It  recognizes  the  close  relationship  between  reading, 
language,  and  thinking  and  provides  regularly  for  the 
stimulation  of  clear  thinking  and  for  the  increasing 
mastery  of  good  language  habits. 

5.  The  reading  activities  provided  are  based  on  the  belief 
that  pupils  can  learn  to  read  best  by  reading  to 
achieve  purposes  that  appeal  to  them  as  highly  inter- 
esting and  worth  while. 

6.  The  materials  provided  for  the  pupils  to  read  are 
prepared  in  the  light  of  the  following  guiding  prin- 
ciples: 

a)  They  harmonize  closely  with  the  immediate  inter- 
ests of  the  pupils  and  aid  in  developing  new  interests. 

b ) They  are  organized  in  terms  of  units  that  offer 
many  interest  leads. 

c)  They  are  carefully  graded  and  increase  so  gradu- 
ally in  difficulty  that  they  present  far  fewer  learn- 
ing hazards  than  did  the  reading  materials  of  for- 
mer decades. 

d)  They  provide  frequent  opportunity  to  reteach  new 
words  by  introducing  them  repeatedly  in  different 
meaningful  situations. 

e)  They  aid  the  pupil  in  deriving  meanings  from  the 
context,  thus  helping  him  to  enlarge  and  enrich 
his  meaning  vocabulary  and  to  secure  new  expe- 
riences through  reading. 

7.  The  methods  of  teaching  used  vary  with  the  abilities 
and  needs  of  the  pupils  and  with  the  purpose  for 
which  they  read. 

8.  Differences  in  pupil  progress  and  ability  are  recog- 
nized and  provided  for  through  flexible  grouping,  in- 
dividual guidance,  and  variations  in  the  reading  mate- 
rials used. 

9.  The  achievements  and  needs  of  the  pupils  are  studied 
regularly,  and  continuous  effort  is  made  to  provide 
needed  help  and  stimulation. 


The  type  of  basic  instruction  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  is  conceived  as  a component  part  of  a broad  program 
of  child  development.  It  is  accompanied  and  supplemented 
by  systematic  guidance  in  reading  in  all  content  subjects 
and  by  wide  opportunity  for  recreatory  reading. 
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The  Curriculum  Foundation  Series 

The  Basic  Readers  of  the  Curriculum  Foundation  Series 
have  been  organized  in  harmony  with  the  principles  out- 
lined in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

The  table  on  pages  14-15  presents  a picture  of  the  Cur- 
riculum Foundation  Series.  Based  on  a developmental 
concept  of  child  growth,  these  six  related  series  of  books 
aim  to  initiate  the  primary-grade  pupil  to  reading  as  a 
means  of  enriching  experiences  and  satisfying  interests  and 
as  an  important  tool  of  learning. 

The  Basic  Readers  teach  the  child  to  read  as  he  engages 
in  interesting,  purposeful  activities.  The  remaining  books 
in  the  Series  apply  the  reading  ability  thus  acquired  to 
learning  in  the  content  fields. 

By  preparing  a program  of  materials  carefully  related 
in  vocabulary  and  other  factors,  it  is  possible  to  introduce 
reading  into  all  fields  of  the  curriculum  as  early  as  the 
first  grade.  A systematic  reading  program  permits  the  child 
not  only  to  enrich  experience  through  reading  at  this  early 
stage  but  to  learn  how  to  read  many  types  of  material. 


Grade  One  Grade  Two  j Grade  Three 
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Without  Machinery 
Centerville 

Science  Stories, 
Book  Three 

Teacher’s  Manual 

Health  Stories, 
Book  Three 

Number  Stories, 
Book  Three 

Work-Book 

Teacher’s  Manual 

Art  Stories , 
Book  Three 

Teacher’s  Manual 

J 

Susan- s Neighbors 

Science  Stories, 
Book  Two 

Teacher’s  Manual 

Health  Stories , 
Book  Two 

Number  Stories, 
Book  Two 

Work-Book 
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Art  Stories , 
Book  Two 
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1 ; 
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Activity  program  as  outlined  in  the  Guidebook  provided  for  users  of  Before  We  Read  and  the 
Basic  Pre-Primers. 

Social  Studies  j 
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Health 

Number 
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Promoting  Growth  in  Reading 


Scope  of  the  Reading  Program 

A broad  and  carefully  planned  program  of  reading  activi- 
ties is  necessary  if  rapid  growth  is  to  take  place  both  in  and 
through  reading.  At  least  five  types  of  activities  are  recom- 
mended for  use  at  third-grade  reading  level. 


1.  Participating  at  any  time  of  the  day  in  informal  read- 
ing activities.  For  example: 

a)  Reading  announcements,  directions,  or  other  items, 
written  on  the  blackboard  or  posted  on  bulletin 
boards. 

b)  Reading  experience  records  prepared  individually 
by  pupils  or  cooperatively  by  members  of  a group. 

2.  Reading  the  stories  in  Streets  and  Roads  and  More 
Streets  and  Roads,  and  engaging  in  the  related  activi- 
ties in  the  accompanying  Think-and-Do  Books. 

3.  Reading  for  appreciation  and  enjoyment  stories  or 
books  selected  from  the  field  of  children’s  literature. 


4.  Participating  regularly  in  many  types  of  reading  ac- 
tivities in  the  various  curriculum  fields,  including  the 
use  of  other  appropriate  books  of  the  Curriculum 
Foundation  Series.  Besides  the  Basic  Readers,  this 
series  includes  books  in  the  fields  of  social  studies, 
science,  art,  number,  and  health.  (See  chart,  pages, 
14-15  of  this  Guidebook .) 
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5.  Engaging  in  such  correlated  activities  as: 

a)  Independent  reading  of  story  and  informational 
material  secured  from  the  reading  table  or  library. 

b ) Discussing  and  making  use  of  the  ideas  secured 
through  reading. 

c)  Listening  to  stories,  poems,  and  informational  ma- 
terial. 

d)  Composing  original  stories  and  rimes  and  report- 
ing interesting  experiences. 

Characteristics  of  Growth  in  Reading 

During  the  period  while  Streets  and  Roads  and  More 
Streets  mid  Roads  are  being  read,  certain  distinguishing 
characteristics  should  mark  the  child’s  growth  in  and 
through  reading. 

Growth  during  this  period  is  characterized  by  rapid 
progress  in  the  various  basic  attitudes  and  habits  involved 
in  meaningful  silent  reading  and  in  expressive  oral  reading. 
By  the  time  these  books  have  been  read,  pupils  should  be 
able  to  read  silently  more  rapidly  than  they  read  orally,  and 
they  should  be  able  to  adjust  themselves  effectively  to  the 
demands  of  either  type  of  reading. 

During  this  period  the  pupils  should  grow  rapidly  in 
ability  to  utilize  context  and  phonetic  clues  in  the  inde- 
pendent recognition  of  words  of  more  than  one  syllable. 
In  addition,  they  should  grow  rapidly  in  the  use  of  books 
and  the  library.  By  the  time  More  Streets  and  Roads  has 
been  completed,  pupils  should  engage  regularly  in  self- 
initiated  reading  activities  involving  the  use  of  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  material. 

Specific  Aims  and  Desirable  Attainments 

Growth  in  the  directions  indicated  above  requires  a 
broad  program  of  guidance  in  reading.  This  program 
should  be  organized  in  the  light  of  specific  aims  and  con- 
tinued until  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  various 
phases  of  reading.  The  specific  aims  and  attainments  that 
are  of  major  importance  while  Streets  and  Roads  and  More 
Streets  and  Roads  are  being  read  are  summarized  in  the 
chart  on  page  19. 
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AIMS  AND  DESIRABLE  ATTAINMENTS 


Aims 

Evidence  of  Attainments 

(a)  To  stimulate  interest  in 
reading  through  a variety 
of  reading  experiences  and 
to  cultivate  strong  motives 
for  independent  reading. 

1.  Thoroughly  enjoys  reading  during  class  periods. 

2.  Shows  an  interest  in  reading  many  types  of  material, 
such  as  realistic  stories,  folk  tales,  and  informational 
materials  relating  to  topics  of  special  interest. 

3.  Engages  regularly  in  self-initiated  reading  activities. 

(b)  To  promote  rapid  growth  in 
securing  a clear  grasp  of  the 
meaning  of  what  is  read  and 
in  thinking  about  and  inter- 
preting ideas  secured  through 
reading. 

1.  Makes  rich  and  varied  meaning  associations  with 
many  words. 

2.  Shows  a clear  understanding  of  story  and  of  in- 
formational material  read. 

3.  Discusses  stories  and  informational  material. 

4.  Compares  the  facts  secured  through  reading  with 
his  own  experiences  and  with  those  secured  from 
other  materials  read. 

5.  Makes  personal  judgments  about  and  draws  con- 
clusions from  the  ideas  secured  through  reading. 

(c)  To  develop  increased  ability 
to  read  effectively  for  differ- 
ent purposes. 

1.  Reads  for  pleasure. 

2.  Finds  answers  to  specific  questions. 

3.  Secures  information  for  making  reports,  for  use  in 
class  discussion,  and  for  use  in  solving  a problem. 

4.  Secures  facts  to  prove  a point. 

5.  Follows  written  directions  accurately. 

(d)  To  improve  and  refine  habits 
of  word  perception. 

1.  Recognizes  a wide  range  of  unphonetic  words. 

2.  Combines  context  clues  and  various  types  of  word 
analysis  in  identifying  monosyllabic  words. 

3.  Utilizes  a growing  acquaintance  with  syllabic  units 
that  comprise  word  wholes. 

4.  Discriminates  between  the  varied  meanings  of  words 
and  selects  the  meaning  appropriate  to  a given  con- 
textual setting. 

(e)  To  increase  the  speed  of  si- 
lent reading  and  the  length 
of  the  attention  span  in  read- 
ing. 

1.  Reads  more  rapidly  silently  than  orally. 

2.  Shows  distinct  progress  in  speed  of  comprehension. 

3.  Reads  with  absorbed  attention  for  increasingly 
long  periods  of  time. 

4.  Selects  books  of  greater  length  to  read. 

(/)  To  improve  the  quality  of 
oral  reading. 

1.  Reads  to  others  favorite  selections  or  interesting 
items  of  information  fluently  and  effectively. 

2.  Adjusts  rate,  vocal  inflection,  and  emphasis  to 
bring  out  the  meaning  of  passages  read. 

(g)  To  increase  skill  in  the  use 
of  books  and  the  library. 

1.  Uses  tables  of  contents,  unit  and  chapter  titles,  and 
page  numbers  in  locating  material. 

2.  Finds  books  at  the  reading  table  or  in  the  library; 
withdraws  and  returns  library  books  properly. 

3.  Uses  independently  many  types  of  material,  includ- 
ing story  books,  magazines,  and  simple  newspapers. 
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Since  many  factors  influence  growth  in  reading,  the 
amount  of  time  required  to  achieve  the  aims  and  desir- 
able attainments  outlined  will  vary  widely  among  schools 
and  among  individuals.  It  will  vary  with  the  attainments 
of  the  pupils  in  reading  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
grade,  with  their  capacity  to  learn,  with  the  provisions 
made  in  the  daily  schedule  for  reading  activities,  and 
with  the  total  amount  of  stimulation  and  guidance  pro- 
vided both  in  school  and  at  home. 

Promoting  Growth  in  Thoughtful  Interpretation 

As  implied  by  the  preceding  discussion,  many  prob- 
lems are  involved  in  promoting  growth  in  reading.  Some 
of  these  problems  will  be  discussed  incidentally  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lesson  plans.  Others  merit  more  detailed 
treatment. 


Establishing 
background 
for  reading 


One  of  the  important  steps  in  preparing  pupils  to  read 
a selection  is  to  establish  an  adequate  background  of  re- 
lated experience.  This  is  essential  to  insure  vivid,  mean- 
ingful associations  with  specific  words  and  to  increase 
understanding  of  the  incidents  or  situations  described. 

Before  pupils  read  a particular  story,  the  teacher  should 
aid  them  in  recalling  related  experiences  or  in  establishing 
a rich  background  of  ideas  by  such  means  as  the  following: 


Encouraging  children  to  discuss  previous  experiences 
similar  to  those  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  story. 

Discussing  facts  and  ideas  necessary  for  complete 
understanding  of  the  story. 

Telling  the  children  incidents  or  stories  that  serve  as 
a background  for  stories  to  be  read  by  them. 
Developing  specific  concepts  through  a study  of  care- 
fully selected  pictures. 

Providing  first-hand  experiences  similar  to  those 
which  are  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  story. 


Promoting  Another  problem  is  how  to  cultivate  and  maintain 

interest  d genuine  interest  in  reading.  Unless  pupils  read  eagerly, 
the  results  are  meager  as  measured  either  by  the  pleasure 
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and  understandings  derived  or  by  progress  in  reading 
habits  and  skills.  The  activities  suggested  for  developing 
a background  are  often  very  effective  in  stimulating  in- 
terest, in  arousing  curiosity,  and  in  developing  specific 
motives  for  reading  a story.  Furthermore,  the  methods 
used  in  introducing  lessons,  the  questions  asked  as  pupils 
read,  and  the  comments  made  by  the  teacher  as  each  lesson 
progresses  should  aid  in  extending  and  deepening  interest 
and  in  maintaining  an  attitude  of  eager  expectancy. 

The  following  types  of  methods  are  valuable  in  arous- 
ing and  maintaining  interest: 

1.  Setting  the  mood  of  the  story  and  introducing  an  ele- 
ment of  suspense  in  the  preparation  for  reading,  that 
is,  arousing  curiosity  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  story 
or  introducing  a general  problem  that  can  be  solved 
by  reading  the  story. 

2.  Establishing  a specific  motive  for  reading  the  story, 
such  as  to  find  how  a character  reacted  to  a given 
situation. 

3.  Asking  thought-provoking  questions  and  making 
comments  as  the  reading  proceeds. 

Associating  As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  richness  of  the  meaning 

witTwords  associations  aroused  in  reading  depends  upon  a back- 
ground of  familiar  experiences. 

Most  of  the  reading  materials  used  in  the  primary  grades 
should  present  stories  or  facts  for  which  the  child  has  a 
background  of  related  experiences  or  which  he  can  read- 
ily understand  and  appreciate  through  experiences  intro- 
duced by  the  teacher.  Under  these  conditions  the  asso- 
ciations established  with  words  are,  as  a rule,  rich  and 
permanent. 

The  content  of  the  Basic  Readers  is  based  largely  on 
child  experiences  and  concepts,  thus  insuring  meaningful 
associations  with  printed  symbols.  In  addition,  the  lesson 
plans  in  this  Guidebook  are  rich  in  suggested  methods  for 
associating  meaning  with  words.  They  provide  for: 

1.  Association  of  vivid  meanings  with  new  words  and 
phrases  as  they  are  first  presented. 
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2.  Richness,  permanency,  and  variety  of  associations  as 
familiar  words  are  read  repeatedly  in  new  contexts. 

3.  Many  language  activities  in  which  children’s  mean- 
ins:  vocabularies  are  extended  and  enriched. 

O 

4.  Extending  and  clarifying  the  meaning  of  many  words 
through  association  with  simple  definitions,  identifica- 
tion of  synonyms  and  antonyms,  classification,  general- 
ization, etc. 


Anticipating  It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  that  pupils  merely  associate 
meaning^  vivid  meanings  with  separate  words.  It  is  even  more  im- 
portant that  they  combine  these  separate  meanings  into 
meaningful  thought  units. 

As  associations  are  aroused  and  meanings  are  grasped, 
they  are  organized  into  a sequence  of  related  ideas  that 
enables  the  child  to  grasp  the  plot  of  the  story. 

As  pupils  gain  in  power  to  follow  the  sequence  of  events 
and  to  associate  related  ideas,  they  begin  to  anticipate 
not  only  the  next  incident  in  the  story  but  also  its  final 
outcome  or  ending. 

The  following  methods  are  useful  in  developing  this 
type  of  interpretation: 


1.  Guessing  what  will  happen  next,  and  reading  to  see 
whether  the  guess  is  correct. 

2.  Rereading  a story  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  rela- 
tionship between  plot  incidents. 

3.  Organizing  a series  of  sentences  in  the  order  of  plot 
development. 

4.  Inferring  and  narrating  action  which  might  have 
occurred  between  the  story  episodes,  but  which  is  not 
pictured  or  described  in  the  text. 


Recognizing  Another  step  in  good  interpretation  involves  the  ability 
centra  i ea  tQ  determine  the  central  idea  of  a thought  unit.  Activities 

o 

such  as  the  following  aid  in  developing  this  ability: 


1.  Reading  and  discussing  sections  of  a story. 

2.  Identifying  the  major  incidents  in  a story. 

3.  Identifying  or  composing  summarizing  sentences. 

4.  Discussing  and  clarifying  the  central  theme  of  a story. 
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Reading  for 

different 

purposes 


The  preceding  section  has  considered  the  problems 
involved  in  grasping  the  important  ideas  of  passages  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  presented  in  the  story.  Pupils 
read  also  to  achieve  other  purposes,  such  as  to  answer 
thought  questions,  to  secure  information,  to  compare  or 
evaluate  facts,  to  verify  opinions,  to  compare  characters 
and  situations. 

It  is  highly  important  that  teachers  stimulate  pupils  to 
read  for  a wide  variety  of  purposes.  The  reading  activities 
provided  should  afford  opportunity  for  the  pupils  to: 


1. 

2. 


Find  and  read  the  answer  to  specific  questions. 

Select  paragraphs  that  tell  about  characters,  places, 
events. 

Verify  an  opinion  or  support  a statement. 

Select  information  that  aids  in  solving  a problem  or 
in  answering  a judgment  question. 

Identify  the  central  idea  and  supporting  details. 
Read  to  secure  additional  information  about  a given 
topic. 

Compare  facts  gained  from  reading  with  those  ac- 
quired through  experience. 


Using  ideas  Pupils  attain  a high  level  of  efficiency  when  they  think 
reading™*"  about  the  ideas  secured  through  reading  and  use  them 
in  discussions,  in  solving  problems,  and  in  initiating  new 
activities  or  in  modifying  behavior. 

During  the  reading  period,  as  well  as  during  all  other 
school  activities,  the  teacher  should  stimulate  pupils  to 
think  about  and  use  the  ideas  acquired  as  they  read. 
Methods  which  have  proved  effective  in  achieving  this 
purpose  are: 

1.  Discussing  stories  and  informational  material. 

2.  Providing  opportunities  for  pupils  to  engage  in  activ- 
ities similar  to  those  of  the  story  characters. 

3.  Calling  attention  to  life  situations  in  which  pupils 
face  problems  similar  to  those  in  the  story. 

4.  Comparing  behavior  of  pupils  and  story  characters  in 
a given  situation. 

5.  Recognizing  sequence  and  cause-and-effect  relation- 
ships in  the  passages  read. 
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Developing  Efficient  Habits  of  Word  Perception 


Aids  to  word 
perception 

Reading  is  essentially  a process  of  thinking  stimulated 
by  written  or  printed  symbols.  It  follows  that  one  of  the 
most  important  aids  to  the  recognition  of  a word  in  reading 
is  its  meaning. 

Underlying  all  guidance  in  word  perception  is  the 
assumption  that  observation  of  general  forms,  distinguish- 
ing characteristics,  and  phonetic  elements  of  words  is 
synchronized  with  the  meaning  clue.  The  following  state- 
ments present  the  authors’  conception  of  an  intelligent 
method  of  word  or  phrase  perception. 

1.  Inference  concerning  the  meaning  and  pronuncia- 
tion of  a word  is  gained  from  the  context  in  order  to 
fill  the  gap  in  the  total  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

2.  Visual  scrutiny  of  the  word  is  often  needed  in  order 
to  discover  clues  to  its  recognition.  The  study  of  the 
form  of  the  word  may  reveal  similarities  to  a familiar 
word,  distinguishing  characteristics  of  specific  words, 
or  known  phonetic  elements. 

3.  Various  meaning,  form,  and  sound  clues  are  fused 
in  deriving  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  most 
words.  This  is  done  silently,  as  a rule,  and  more  or 
less  unconsciously. 

4.  The  accuracy  of  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  thus 
derived  is  confirmed  by  its  harmony  with  the  total 
meaning  of  the  sentence. 

Using 

context 

clues 

The  verbal  text  and  illustrations  in  this  series  of  Basic 
Readers  were  developed  in  such  a manner  as  to  give  many 
opportunities  for  the  child  to  recognize  new  words  through 
the  use  of  context  clues.  The  verbal  text  introduces  the 
new  word  in  a setting  of  familiar  words.  By  recognizing  the 
meaning  of  these  familiar  words  it  is  often  possible  to  infer 
the  one  word  needed  to  complete  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence.  Often  the  picture  suggests  the  appropriate 
meaning  for  a new  word.  In  many  cases  the  child  fuses 
both  the  picture  and  context  clues  as  he  encounters  the 
new  word. 
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To  promote  accuracy  in  relating  meaning  and  word 
form,  the  teacher  should  provide  training  in  the  recogni- 
tion and  use  of  specific  context  clues.  The  following  types 
of  procedure  suggested  in  this  Guidebook  are  useful  in 
providing  such  training: 

1.  During  the  preparation  for  reading  each  story  new 
words  are  presented  in  meaningful  oral  context. 
Phrases  or  words  are  written  on  the  blackboard  as 
they  are  used  by  the  pupils  or  teacher  during  informal 
conversation. 

2.  Frequent  suggestions  are  given  for  directing  atten- 
tion to  meaning  clues  for  words  during  the  reading 
from  the  book.  Many  opportunities  are  given  for 
children  to  infer  the  new  word  through  the  use  of 
context  clues. 

3.  The  related  practice  section  of  the  lesson  plans  in 
this  Guidebook  and  the  exercises  in  the  Think-and- 
Do  Books  present  a carefully  graded  program  for  de- 
veloping ability  to  recognize  words  from  context  clues. 

Because  of  the  unphonetic  character  of  the  English 
language,  no  method  of  phonetic  analysis  of  words  is 
entirely  reliable.  As  a result,  the  analytical  study  of  the 
elements  of  a word  must  be  supplemented  and  checked 
by  a study  of  its  meaning  in  the  particular  sentence  in 
which  it  is  used;  for  example,  “The  wind  blew  the  man’s 
hat  off,  and  he  could  not  find  it.”  The  recognition  of 
words  through  a study  of  the  context  is  very  important, 
and  is  emphasized  concurrently  with  the  teaching  of  the 
various  forms  of  word  analysis.  This  plan  promotes  good 
habits  of  interpretation  and  reduces  the  danger  of  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  mechanical  analysis  of  words,  which 
often  results  in  word  calling. 

Distinguishing  As  the  stock  of  sight  words  increases,  pupils  need  guid- 
w°r  forms  ance  { n discriminating  between  words.  Children  should 
be  led  to  scrutinize  details  of  words  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish one  sight  word  from  another,  much  as  they  dis- 
tinguish one  person  from  another.  The  first  visual  im- 
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pression  o£  a word  may  be  general.  In  order  to  insure 
accurate  recognition  and  retention,  one  or  more  significant 
characteristics  must  be  noted.  In  addition  to  the  use  of 
context  clues,  pupils  identify  sight  words  by  such  devices  as: 


1.  Noting  gross  differences  in  general  form;  for  example, 
the  irregularity  in  contour  of  the  words  ugly  and  trap; 
the  length  of  the  words  remember  and  policeman. 

2.  Noting  characteristic  likenesses  and  differences  in 
words  of  similar  form,  such  as  on,  no;  saw,  was;  of,  off. 

3.  Noting  specific  parts  of  words  which  are  similar  in 

sound  and  form,  such  as  those,  these ; hat,  had;  them, 
then;  thought,  through.  # 


A keen  eye  for  the  general  form  and  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  words  is  as  helpful  as  a knowledge  of 
phonetic  principles.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case 
of  words  like  field,  neighbors,  and  through,  which  are  not 
completely  phonetic. 


Phonetic  A further  aid  to  word  recognition  is  provided  through 

phonetic  analysis.1  This  type  of  analysis  is  a valuable  aid 
in  recognizing  certain  new  words  that  are  familiar  in  sound 
and  meaning  but  not  in  appearance.  It  also  aids  in  dis- 
criminating between  known  words  that  are  similar  in 
form.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  ability  to  recognize 
the  sound  and  appearance  of  the  letters  s and  d is  of  dis- 
tinct help  in  discriminating  between  has  and  had  in  sen- 
tences such  as  He  has  a ball  and  He  had  a ball.  Likewise 
such  words  as  oak  and  leaf  will  be  more  readily  recog- 
nized by  children  who  are  aware  of  the  general  principle 
that  in  most  words  containing  vowel  combinations  the 
first  vowel  is  long  and  the  second  is  silent. 

In  this  Basic  Reading  Program  the  use  of  visual  and 
auditory  word  analysis  has  been  greatly  simplified.  The 
elaborate  emphasis  of  earlier  decades  on  so-called  “fam- 
ilies” of  word  elements,  or  phonograms,  has  been  omitted. 


1 A complete  index  of  lessons  in  phonetic  analysis  may  be  found  on  pages 
147-148  and  249-250  of  this  Guidebook. 
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At  the  early  levels  of  this  program,  training  in  phonetic 
analysis  consists  of  comparisons  of  known  words  which 
contain  elements  that  look  alike  and  sound  alike.  As  the 
^ptrpil  acquires  understanding  of  certain  phonetic  prin- 
ciples, guidance  is  provided  which  enables  him  to  apply 
h|s  knowledge  in  the  recognition  of  new  words.  At  all 
times  the  use  of  context  clues  is  emphasized  concurrently 
ovith  the  teaching  of  various  forms  of  phonetic  analysis. 

Instruction  in  phonetic  analysis  is  based  on  the  follow- 
ing guiding  principles: 

1.  Word  elements  are  emphasized  only  after  pupils  have 
learned  to  note  similarities  and  differences  in  the 
general  form  and  appearance  of  sight  words.  For  ex- 
ample, the  pupils  are  not  taught  to  recognize  the 
sound  of  the  letter  m until  they  begin  to  notice  that 
such  words  as  mother , mew , and  may  begin  alike. 

2.  Visual  recognition  of  a word  element  is  not  taught 
until  the  pupils  have  had  auditory  training  in  not- 
ing the  specific  sound  element  in  spoken  words.  For 
example,  pupils  should  be  able  to  give  a series  of 
words  in  response  to  such  directions  as  “Tell  me  some 
words  that  begin  like  see’^ 

3.  Word  elements  are  taught  by  directing  the  pupils’ 
attention  to  them  in  familiar  sight  words.  For  ex- 
ample, the  sound  of  short  i may  be  derived  from  the 
known  words  is,  in,  and  it. 

4.  The  elements  are  introduced  in  their  natural  setting 
as  parts  of  word  wholes.  Words  containing  common 
phonetic  elements  are  written  on  the  blackboard  for 
use  in  visual-auditory  training. 

5.  Words  are  pronounced  as  wholes  in  order  that  the 
appropriate  sounds  and  the  natural  blend  of  the  ele- 
ments may  be  given  without  distortion.  For  example, 
when  attention  is  directed  to  the  sound  of  the  vowel 
i blended  with  the  consonant  r,  as  in  the  words  first 
and  bird,  pupils  pronounce  the  words  clearly,  with- 
out undue  emphasis  on  any  phonetic  element. 

6.  The  application  of  the  various  phonetic  elements  is 
emphasized  when  they  are  taught.  Continuous  guid- 
ance is  given  in  the  independent  use  of  each  element. 
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For  example,  recognition  of  the  sound  of  the  con- 
sonant blend  bl  is  used  in  the  following  types  of 
situations. 


a)  Distinguishing  between  such  words  as  black  and 
back. 

b)  Reading  sentences  which  contain  new  words,  such 
as  blew  or  blow. 

c)  Recognizing  new  words  of  a given  phonetic  type 
after  a comment  such  as  “The  word  blow  looks 
something  like  the  word  show.” 

7.  The  child  is  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  certain 
letter  symbols,  namely,  the  vowels,  represent  various 
sounds.  Definite  training  is  given  in  fusing  mean- 
* ing  and  sound  clues  to  identify  the  appropriate  sound 
of  a given  vowel  in  a word. 


8.  In  attacking  new  words,  both  sound  elements  and 
meaning  clues  are  used.  For  example,  the  new  word 
tickets  first  appears  in  the  text  when  the  Burns  chil- 
dren are  talking  about  how  much  they  want  to  go  to 
the  circus.  The  word  is  first  used  in  the  sentence, 
“But  the  Burns  children  didn’t  have  enough  money 
to  buy  tickets.”  The  pupil  carries  to  the  word  a 
strong  meaning  clue.  Therefore,  he  does  not  need 
to  sound  out  serially  all  the  elements  of  the  word, 
but  merely  to  note  the  initial  t or  the  similarity  of 
the  first  syllable  to  Dick.  Thus,  the  welding  together 
of  meaning  and  partial  sound  clues  results  in  rapid 
inference  and  recognition  of  many  words. 

9.  The  choice  of  phonetic  elements  and  the  number  to 
be  taught  are  governed  primarily  by  immediate  use- 
fulness in  reading.  However,  the  principles  and  skills 
taught  are  those  which  will  be  functional  in  attack- 
ing both  monosyllabic  and  polysyllabic  words. 


10.  The  amount  of  time  spent  in  studying  word  elements 
should  vary  with  individual  needs.  It  is  likely  that 
pupils  who  have  just  learned  the  English  language, 
those  who  do  not  readily  see  details  of  words,  and 
those  who  do  not  readily  discriminate  between 
sounds  will  need  to  have  a daily  practice  period  for 
auditory  and  visual  word  study.  For  the  convenience 
of  the  teacher  complete  indexes  of  the  lessons  in 
phonetic  analysis  are  presented  on  pages  147-148  and 
249-250. 
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Abilities 
developed 
in  word 
perception 


The  scope  of  the  developmental  program  in  word  per- 
ception at  each  book  level  is  outlined  below. 

At  Book-One  Level.  The  word-perception  program  sug- 
gested in  the  Guidebooks  for  preceding  books  in  this  series 
of  Basic  Readers  provides  for  growth  in  the  ability  to: 

1.  Use  context  clues 

a)  In  associating  meaning  with  known  word  forms. 

b ) In  identifying  the  appropriate  sight  word  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  meaning  of  a sentence. 

c ) In  discriminating  between  sight  words  which  are 
very  much  alike  in  sound  and  form  but  not  in 
meaning. 

d)  In  recognizing  words  which  are  familiar  in  sound 
but  not  in  appearance. 

e)  In  checking  on  pronunciation  derived  from  pho- 
netic analysis. 


2.  Distinguish  word  forms 

a)  By  detecting  likenesses  and  differences  in  the  gross 

configuration  of  sight  words.  S' 

b)  By  noting  characteristic  similarities  and  differences 
in  words  of  very  similar  form. 

c)  By  noting  specific  letters  in  words. 

3.  Use  phonetic  analysis 

a)  To  recognize  and  relate  the  sound  and  appearance 
of  the  following  consonants  when  occurring  ini- 
tially in  words:  b,  c,  d,  f,  g,  h,  j,  l , m,  n,  p,  r,  s,  t, 
th,  w , wh. 

b)  To  recognize  the  sound  and  appearance  of  the 
following  consonants  when  occurring  in  the  final 
position  in  words:  d,  l,  m,  n , s,  t. 

c)  To  recognize  a new  word  which  is  like  a known 
word  except  for  the  initial  or  final  consonant. 

d)  To  recognize  the  sound  and  appearance  of  the 
word  variants  formed  by  adding  s,  ed,  and  ing  to 
sight  words. 
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e)  To  identify  known  parts  of  words  in  attacking 
unfamiliar  words. 

4.  Recognize  compound  words  made  up  of  two  known 
words. 

At  Book-Two  Level.  The  training  during  this  period  pro- 
vides for  mastery  of  and  growth  in  the  use  of  all  of  the 
abilities  developed  at  preceding  levels.  In  addition,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  promoting  ability  to: 

1.  Use  context  clues 

a)  In  determining  which  one  of  the  various  sounds 
of  a certain  vowel  is  appropriate  in  a given  word. 

b)  In  discriminating  between  the  varied  meanings  of 
words  and  selecting  the  meaning  appropriate  to  a 
given  contextual  setting. 

c ) In  identifying  words  which  are  pronounced  alike 
but  differ  in  form  and  meaning;  e.g.,  flower , flour; 
rode , road. 

2.  Use  phonetic  analysis 

a)  To  recognize  a new  word  which  is  like  a known 
word  except  for  the  following  initial  or  final  con- 
sonant elements:  ch,  sh,  th,  wh,  bl,  cl,  fl,  pi,  si,  br, 
cr,  dr,  fr,  gr,  tr,  st,  ng,  nk,  sm,  sn , sp,  sw,  squ,  str, 
scr,  thr,  and  wr. 

b)  To  recognize  certain  of  the  most  common  sounds 
of  the  vowels  and  to  associate  variant  sounds  of 
each  vowel  with  the  letter  symbol;  e.g.,  the  sound 
of  a in  at,  ate,  all,  and  car. 

c)  To  recognize  one-syllable  words  in  which  the  vowel 
sound  is  governed  by  any  of  the  following  general 
principles: 

In  words  containing  only  one  vowel,  the  vowel 
is  usually  short  unless  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the 
word;  e.g.,  pan , shut,  wet,  left,  men,  trot,  trip. 

In  words  containing  two  vowels,  one  of  which  is 
a final  e,  the  first  vowel  is  usually  long,  and  the 
final  e is  silent;  e.g.,  rose,  wise,  gate. 
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In  words  containing  such  vowel  combinations  as 
ee,  ea,  oe,  oa,  ai,  ay,  the  first  vowel  is  usually 
long  and  the  second  silent;  e.g.,  week,  scream, 
hoe,  oak,  straight,  gay. 

In  words  containing  only  one  vowel  which  is 
followed  by  r,  the  sound  of  the  vowel  is  usually 
governed  by  the  r;  e.g.,  cart,  bark , hurt,  dirt. 

In  words  containing  only  the  one  vowel  a fol- 
lowed by  l or  w,  the  a usually  has  the  same  sound 
as  in  ball;  e.g.,  small,  walk,  caw. 

d)  To  recognize  one-syllable  words  containing  the 
following  vowel  elements:  oo  as  in  cook  or  in  toot; 
ou  as  in  pound;  oi  as  in  boil;  oy  as  in  boy;  o fol- 
lowed by  w as  in  crow  or  in  crowd. 

e)  To  recognize  word  variants  formed  by  adding  s,  es, 
y,  d,  ed,  ing,  er,  est,  or  ly  to  the  root  word.  (This 
includes  word  variants  formed  by  dropping  final 
e,  by  changing  y to  i,  or  by  doubling  the  final  con- 
sonant before  adding  any  of  the  endings  listed 
above.) 

At  Book-Three  Level.  The  training  during  this  period 
provides  for  mastery  of  and  growth  in  the  use  of  all  of  the 
abilities  developed  at  preceding  levels.  In  addition,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  promoting  ability  to: 

1.  Use  context  clues 

a)  As  an  aid  in  determining  syllabic  units  in  words. 

b)  In  checking  on  the  pronunciation  of  two-  or  three- 
syllable  words  which  are  not  entirely  phonetic. 

c)  In  identifying  words  which  are  alike  in  form  but 
different  in  pronunciation  and  meaning,  such  as 
“ close  the  door,”  ‘‘follow  close  behind.” 

2.  Distinguish  word  forms 

a)  By  noting  specific  details  of  word  form;  for  ex- 
ample, the  apostrophe  which  is  the  only  distinction 
in  form  between  the  words  we'll  and  well. 

3.  Use  phonetic  analysis 

a)  To  recognize  two-  or  three-syllable  words  in  which 
the  vowel  sounds  are  governed  by  any  of  the  follow- 
ing general  principles. 
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In  syllables  containing  only  one  vowel,  the  vowel 
is  usually  short  unless  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the 
syllable;  e.g.,  ad  mit,  ex  cept. 

In  syllables  containing  two  vowels,  one  of  which 
is  a final  e,  the  first  vowel  is  usually  long  and 
the  final  e is  silent;  e.g.,  a lone,  a muse. 

In  syllables  containing  such  vowel  combinations 
as  ee,  ea,  oe,  oa,  ai,  ay,  the  first  vowel  is  usually 
long  and  the  second  silent;  e.g.,  re  main,  de  lay, 
rea  son. 

In  syllables  containing  only  one  vowel  which  is 
followed  by  r,  the  sound  of  the  vowel  is  usually 
governed  by  the  r;  e.g.,  car  pen  ter,  scur  ry. 

In  syllables  containing  only  the  one  vowel  a fol- 
lowed by  l or  w,  the  a usually  has  the  same  sound 
as  in  ball;  e.g.,  aw  ful,  al  most. 

b)  To  recognize  syllables  containing  the  following 
vowel  elements:  oo  as  in  cook  or  in  toot;  ou  as  in 
pound;  oi  as  in  boil;  oy  as  in  boy;  o followed  by  w 
as  in  crow  or  in  crowd. 

c)  To  recognize  word  variants  formed  by  adding  the 
prefixes  un,  dis,  or  re;  or  the  suffixes  ful,  er,  est,  ly, 
ish,  en. 

\ 

4.  Use  simple  definitions  to  identify  the  meanings  of 
words. 

5.  Recognize  words  in  which  the  syllables  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  following  general  principles. 

a)  If  the  first  vowel  in  a word  is  followed  by  two  con- 
sonants, the  first  syllable  usually  ends  between  the 
two  consonants;  e.g.,  en  ter,  ad  mit,  ar  row. 

b)  If  the  first  vowel  in  a word  is  followed  by  a single 
consonant,  the  first  syllable  usually  ends  just  before 
the  consonant;  e.g.,  a larm,  bro  ken. 

6.  Recognize  the  form  and  meaning  of  certain  simple 
derivatives;  e.g.,  hand,  handle,  handy,  handful. 

7.  Identify  the  accented  syllable  in  known  words,  and  use 
a general  awareness  of  accent  as  an  aid  in  pronouncing 
two-syllable  words  derived  from  phonetic  analysis. 
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Promoting  Artistic  Oral  Interpretation1 

There  is  a general  agreement  that  while  a drive  for 
effective  silent  reading  is  of  paramount  importance,  it 
should  be  augmented  by  a parallel  drive  for  good  oral 
reading.  This  is  easy  to  accomplish  at  the  present  time 
because  of  the  popularity  and  wide  use  of  the  radio. 

Most  primary  children  follow  a variety  of  radio  pro- 
grams, both  in  the  home  and  the  school.  Their  criticisms 
of  these  programs  often  furnish  some  significant  clues  to 
the  children’s  own  standards  for  any  oral  performance.  For 
instance,  one  radio  star  they  dismiss  scornfully  as  “silly,” 
their  word  for  affected  and  artificial.  Another  radio  pro- 
gram they  follow  devotedly  because  they  say  the  hero  is 
“a  real  fellow,”  and  “always  exciting,”  their  words  for 
sincere  and  dramatic.  These  are  sound  standards  to  apply 
to  any  oral  reading,  whether  the  child’s  or  the  teacher’s; 
the  oral  reading  should  be  completely  sincere,  and  it 
should  have  a dramatic  quality  that  compels  attention. 

These  general  standards  of  oral  reading  are  best  achieved 
when  the  teacher  has  a thorough  understanding  of  specific 
principles  of  voice  production,  breath  control,  diction,  etc. 
Although  the  young  child  should  not  study  these  prin- 
ciples, the  teacher  who  understands  the  basic  elements  of 
effective  oral  interpretation  is  well  equipped  to  help  her 
pupils  progress  in  the  right  direction.  The  teacher  may 
begin  with  such  simple  methods  as  are  suggested  below. 


Voice  1.  Work  for  a properly  placed  voice,  which  means  a 

voice  that  is  clear,  easy,  and  relaxed.  The  child’s  voice 
should  also  be  light  and  soft.  Loud  noises,  hurry,  and 
nervous  tension  tend  to  make  children  speak  higher  and 
louder  and  to  make  the  quality  of  the  voice  harsh,  shrill, 
or  nasal.  Throughout  the  school  day  teachers  should  work 
for  easy,  relaxed,  quiet  voices.  Such  voices  promote  good 
oral  reading. 


xThis  section  is  contributed  by  May  Hill  Arbuthnot  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  co-author  with  Dr.  Gray  of  the  Basic  Readers. 
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2.  Help  pupils  to  modify  the  volume  of  voice  to  audi- 
ence-size or  to  the  type  of  material  being  read.  For  the  most 
part,  children  should  be  encouraged  to  read  in  pleasant, 
conversational  tones;  but  when  the  audience  is  larger  or 
the  child’s  voice  inadequate,  the  teacher  should  tell  him 
to  look  at  the  people  farthest  away  from  him  when  he  reads 
aloud.  That  will  help  him  “send”  his  voice  there.  Learning 
how  to  direct  the  voice  is  a substitute  for  a great  volume  of 
voice.  Children  can  learn  to  do  this  almost  unconsciously 
with  the  quiet  suggestion,  “Send  your  voice  to  those  people 
at  the  back  of  the  room.”  Never  ask  a child  to  read  or 
speak  “louder.”  He  immediately  tightens  his  vocal  chords, 
and  his  voice  becomes  shrill  or  harsh. 


3.  Lead  pupils  to  express  the  meaning  and  the  mood  of 
a given  passage  with  the  voice.  Suggesting  mood,  meaning, 
and  characterization  with  the  voice  is  more  properly  learned 
by  discussing  the  content  of  the  story  than  by  centering  the 
child’s  attention  on  his  inflections,  pitch,  tone  color,  rate 
of  reading,  etc.  Guide  his  interpretation  with  such  sug- 
gestions as: 


“How  do  you  suppose  the  tired  old  bunny  would 
talk?  He  was  very  tired,  you  know,  and  he  was  also 
a grumbler,  always  complaining.”  (Streets  and  Roads, 
page  125.) 

“Each  time  the  fisherman’s  wife  sends  him  back  to  the 
golden  fish,  the  poor  man  is  more  afraid.  Can  you  make 
your  listeners  feel  how  black  and  wild  the  sea  looks  and 
how  scared  the  fisherman  is  during  the  storm?”  ( Streets 
and  Roads,  pages  295-296.) 


Oral  interpretation  such  as  that  suggested  above  involves 
pitch,  inflection,  tone  color,  but  the  goal  is  vivid  characteri- 
zation. The  child  is  trying  to  be  a character  as  sincerely 
and  truly  as  he  knows  how. 


Breath  Breath  control  plays  an  important  part  in  sustaining 

control  good  voice  quality  and  effective  oral  reading.  Happily, 

children  do  not  yet  know  that  their  speech  may  be  breathy 
or  their  voices  thin  from  inadequate  breath  support.  Nor 
is  the  reading  class  the  place  to  mention  breath  control. 
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Deep  breathing  and  diaphragm  control  should  be  taught 
during  the  gymnasium  period.  Singing  utilizes  and 
strengthens  children’s  ability  to  breathe  deeply  and  sus- 
tain their  singing  tone  with  ample  breath,  expelled  slowly. 
Verse  choirs  help  also,  and  the  child  enjoys  the  game  of 
getting  through,  on  one  breath,  such  a refrain  as: 

With  a heighly,  gaily,  gamberally 
Higgledy,  piggledy,  niggledy,  niggledy 
Gallop  a dreary  dun. 

If  he  can  hold  that  final  “n”  sound  for  some  time,  so 
much  the  better  fun  and  the  deeper  breath. 

Correct  speech  involves  not  only  acceptable  pronuncia- 
tion of  words  but  clear,  crisp,  agile  enunciation. 

1.  This  means  that  teachers  and  children  must  learn  to 
hear  pure  vowels  and  use  them,  and  remember  that  vigor- 
ous consonants  give  life  and  vitality  to  the  language. 

2.  Syllables  should  be  sounded.  “Wonderful,”  for  ex- 
ample, is  not  “wunuferl.”  However,  the  syllables  should 
not  be  exaggerated.  “Little,”  for  example,  is  not  “lit-tel.” 

3.  Words  should  have  distinct  endings.  Children  get 
their  speech  so  predominantly  by  imitation  that  the 
teacher  who  has  clear,  crisp  diction  full  of  vitality  can  do 
more  at  this  stage  to  improve  speech  than  any  amount  of 
analysis  of  the  use  of  lips,  tongue,  and  jaws. 

4.  Children  with  marked  speech  defects  should  re- 
ceive help  from  a speech  clinician  if  possible.1  Mean- 
while, their  oral  work  in  the  classroom  should  be  made 
easy  and  pleasant  for  them.  Reduce  it  to  a minimum; 
never  force  it  under  conditions  that  increase  the  tension 
(guests,  assembly  programs,  and  the  like).  Accept  their 
contribution  with  whole-hearted  concentration  on  the  con- 
tent, and  ignore  the  speech  defect  entirely.  Build  their 
sense  of  success  in  other  fields  and  minimize  their  sense  of 
strain  and  anxiety  throughout  the  school  day. 

1 For  suggested  procedures  in  modifying  speech  defects  see  Speech  in  the 
Classroom . the  teacher’s  manual  for  the  Speech  Improvement  Cards.  Pub- 
lished by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company.  (See  page  42  of  this  Guidebook.) 
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and  facial 
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Punctuation 


When  a pupil  is  reading  aloud,  his  posture  should  be 
easy  and  flexible  enough  to  permit  natural  movement 
and  change  of  expression. 

1.  To  tell  a child  how  to  sit  or  stand  when  he  reads 
is  to  make  him  self-conscious  and  uneasy.  Like  breath- 
ing, good  posture  should  be  acquired  elsewhere  and  car- 
ried over  to  a reading  period.  However,  desirable  stand- 
ards can  be  established  by  praising  the  best  examples. 

“Did  you  notice  how  John  held  his  book— low  enough 
so  that  he  could  look  over  it,  but  high  enough  so  that  he 
could  hold  his  head  up  straight,  the  way  he  always  does?” 

“Barbara  stands  well  when  she  reads,  doesn’t  she?  She 
looks  easy  and  comfortable,  and  yet  she  is  erect.” 

2.  If  the  child  is  mentally  dramatizing  the  story  as  he 
reads  it,  this  intention  to  be  the  character,  or  to  suggest 

7 7 oo 

the  mood,  will  help  his  posture  and  facial  expression  more 
than  telling  him  what  he  should  not  do. 

“See  if  you  can  feel  just  the  way  the  North  Wind  felt 
when  he  saw  the  lad  coming  back-  for  a third  time.  He 
was  a little  grumpy,  wasn’t  he?”  ( Streets  and  Roads, 
page  257.) 

“When  Peter  read  that  page  in  ‘The  Big,  Long  Honk’ 
he  looked  as  if  he  were  having  as  much  fun  as  Tommy.” 
(, Streets  and  Roads,  page  27.) 

The  teacher  should  help  pupils  learn  to  use  punctua- 
tion as  a guide  to  meaning  and  interpretation  in  read- 
ing aloud. 

This  is  easier  said  than  done,  because  the  meaning  of 
punctuation  marks  varies.  An  exclamation  mark  may  call 
for  a voice  expressing  fright  one  time,  hilarity  another, 
and  a quizzical  cogitation  another.  A period  may  mark 
off  a series  of  short,  staccato  sentences  that  skip  along 
briskly,  or  a period  may  mean  a long  pause  between  ideas. 
And  a comma  may  mean  a pause,  or  it  may  be  a purely 
rhetorical  comma  to  be  ignored  entirely  in  reading  aloud. 
For  example,  in  the  last  line  of  the  following  quotation 
the  commas  should  be  ignored,  as  they  are  in  “Tra,  la,  la.” 

And  there’s  a jar  of  lollypops 
For  me,  me,  me. 
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Because  of  these  variations  in  the  significance  of  punc- 
tuation marks,  few  adults  and  no  children  can  be  expected 
to  read  aloud  effectively  until  they  have  read  the  material 
silently  with  attention  to  the  meaning. 

A good  reader  enjoys  his  material  and  wants  the  audi- 
ence to  share  that  enjoyment.  The  child  who  reads  with 
a lively  appreciation  of  his  material  and  a sincere  desire 
to  share  his  pleasure  with  the  audience  invariably  com- 
mands a good  response.  Children  should  feel  that  reading 
aloud  means  doing  it  well  enough  so  that  it  is  real  pleasure 
both  for  the  audience  and  the  reader. 

for  Individual  Differences 

It  is  of  major  importance  that  teachers  study  the  char- 
acteristics, progress,  and  difficulties  of  their  pupils  regu- 
larly and  make  frequent  adjustments  in  teaching  reading 
to  meet  individual  needs.  There  is  no  typical  eight-  or 
nine-year-old  child.  The  wise  teacher  knows  each  child— 
his  environmental  background,  his  emotional  make-up,  his 
physical  and  mental  limitations.  She  recognizes  and  respects 
his  interests  and  is  aware  of  his  almost  daily  fluctuations  in 
interest  and  concentration.  She  is  aware  of  each  child’s 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  reading  skills  and  abilities,  and 
provides  guidance  that  will  prevent  reading  difficulties. 

With  both  the  superior  and  the  weak  pupil  the  teacher 
should  adjust  her  teaching  procedures  so  that  at  all  times 
the  child’s  natural  enthusiasm  for  reading  is  maintained. 
For  the  superior  pupils  the  teacher  must  provide  challeng- 
ing activities  and  reading  materials  which  stimulate  and 
maintain  interest  and  which  provide  for  growth  in  reading 
skills  and  abilities.  With  the  slow  or  the  weak  readers,  the 
teacher  should  make  every  effort  to  discover  the  specific 
weaknesses  and  strengths  of  each  child  and  adapt  her  in- 
struction to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  children. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  studying  individual  progress 
and  needs  in  reading  is  to  observe  pupils  regularly,  using 
as  a guide  the  outlines  of  aims  and  attainments  on  page 
19  of  this  Guidebook. 
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In  addition,  the  teacher  should  use  the  following  types 
of  informal  checks: 


1.  Comprehension  checks.  She  should  carefully  observe 
the  pupils’  response  to  certain  exercises  in  the  Think- 
and-Do  Books  and  in  this  Guidebook  which  are  espe- 
cially designed  to  promote  good  habits  of  interpre- 
tation. Exercises  which  may  be  used  as  simple  checks 
on  comprehension  are  those  which  call  for  answers  to 
thought  questions;  require  the  selection  of  phrases  to 
complete  a sentence;  involve  the  application  of  infor- 
mation gained  through  reading;  involve  the  discrim- 
ination between  relevant  and  irrelevant  ideas;  and 
involve  the  organization  of  ideas. 

2.  W or d-re cognition  tests.  It  is  important  to  know  how 
thoroughly  pupils  have  mastered  the  sight  vocabulary, 
as  well  as  how  they  attack  new  words.  The  following 
types  of  word-recognition  tests  are  provided  in  the 
Guidebook  and  the  Think-and-Do  Books: 


a ) The  Think-and-Do  Book  for  Streets  and  Roads 
contains  two  word-recognition  tests.  Directions  for 
administering  these  tests  and  suggestions  for  inter- 
preting results  are  given  on  pages  91-92  of  this 
Guidebook. 

b)  Informal  word-recognition  and  word-attack  tests 
are  suggested  at  intervals  in  this  Guidebook  and 
in  the  Think-and-Do  Books.  Exercises,  such  as 
those  found  on  page  366  of  this  Guidebook  and  on 
pages  6 and  15  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  for  More 
Streets  and  Roads,  check  the  mastery  of  sight  words 
which  may  be  easily  confused.  Informal  word- 
attack  tests,  such  as  those  found  on  pages  59-60, 
67,  and  182  of  this  Guidebook,  pages  14  and  65 
of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  for  Streets  and  Roads, 
and  pages  15  and  51  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  for 
More  Streets  and  Roads,  check  the  pupils’  ability 
to  apply  the  types  of  phonetic  analysis  in  which 
training  has  been  given  at  this  and  previous  levels. 


3.  Oral-reading  tests.  Should  the  teacher  suspect  in- 
ability to  recognize  words  in  new  contextual  situa- 
tions, an  individual  oral-reading  test  may  be  con- 
structed from  words  that  have  been  presented  in  read- 
ing. The  new  stories  found  in  the  Think-and-Do 
Books  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
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Providing  One  evidence  of  the  wide  recognition  of  the  problem  of 

^need?trtdual  individual  differences  is  the  almost  universal  practice  of 
grouping  pupils  in  a given  class  into  several  reading  groups. 
A flexible  grouping  plan  allows  children  to  advance  with- 
out unduly  forcing  those  who  are  slow  or  weak  in  reading, 
and  without  obstructing  the  progress  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren. The  teacher  should  realize,  however,  that  within  any 
one  reading  group  there  is  a wide  range  of  reading  abilities 
and  interests.  Some  pupils  learn  to  read  easily  and  require 
a minimum  of  individual  help  and  guidance.  Other  pupils 
encounter  much  difficulty  and  are  in  need  of  special  atten- 
tion. The  skillful  teacher  may  give  additional  help  to  weak 
readers  through  careful  guidance  during  the  reading  period 
as  well  as  in  special  periods  devoted  to  problem  cases. 

The  types  of  pupils  listed  on  the  following  pages  require 
special  attention  in  the  group  situation.  If  careful  diag- 
noses are  made  and  appropriate  instruction  is  given,  many 
serious  reading  deficiencies  can  be  prevented. 


1.  Pupils  who  show  little  interest  in  stories  read  in  class. 
Some  pupils  who  are  advanced  beyond  the  rest  of  the 
class  may  lose  interest  if  the  work  of  the  group 
progresses  too  slowly.  These  pupils  should  be  placed 
in  a special  group  and  should  be  provided  with  an 
abundance  of  independent  reading  material  that  is 
related  to  their  interests. 

Certain  pupils  in  any  ability  group  may  fail  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  reading.  The  following  suggestions 
should  prove  helpful  in  developing  interest: 

a ) Establish  a sympathetic  relationship  with  the  pupil 
by  showing  sincere  interest  in  his  problems  and 
achievements.  Do  not  expect  the  same  enthusiastic 
response  to  every  story  from  every  child.  Even  at 
this  age  some  pupils  carry  grave  concerns  of  their 
own  beside  which  the  best  story  is  trivial  and  ir- 
relevant. The  teacher  should  respect  the  child’s 
reservations  and  his  personal  preoccupations. 

b ) Find  out  what  the  pupil’s  interests  are  outside 
the  classroom  and  show  him  how  reading  can 
further  these  interests.  Supply  supplementary 
books  in  this  interest  field  and  see  that  in  other 
periods  the  child  has  a chance  to  use  these  books 
and  to  contribute  to  the  class  discussion. 
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c)  Allow  the  child  to  select  his  own  stories  for  free 
reading,  but  guide  him  in  selecting  material  on 
his  own  reading  level.  In  the  Bibliographies  of 
selections  for  independent  reading  given  in  this 
Guidebook  selections  marked  with  one  star  will  be 
read  easily  by  the  majority  of  pupils  at  a given 
level.  Those  beside  which  no  star  appears  offer 
very  easy  reading  and  should  be  recommended  to 
slow  or  weak  readers.  Trade  books  may  also  be 
recommended  to  slow  and  weak  readers;  but  since 
trade  books  are  rarely  restricted  in  vocabulary, 
the  teacher  should  take  pains  not  to  discourage 
the  child  by  expecting  him  to  read  widely  in  such  v 
material. 

d)  Help  the  pupil  to  see  opportunities  for  applying 
ideas  secured  from  reading  in  his  own  everyday 
activities.  For  example,  pupils  may  often  become 
interested  in  new  pursuits,  such  as  gardening  or 
observing  the  habits  of  animals,  after  reading 
stories  in  which  children  do  these  things. 

e)  Read  and  tell  stories  in  the  classroom  and  be  ready 
to  suggest  sources  for  independent  reading  of  simi- 
lar material  to  pupils  who  show  special  interest. 
Often  the  teacher  may  begin  reading  a story  aloud 
and  allow  pupils  to  finish  reading  it  independently. 

2.  Pupils  who  find  it  very  difficult  to  associate  meanings 
and  symbols.  Should  the  difficulty  be  due  largely  to 
a limited  oral  vocabulary,  various  language  activities 
should  be  provided  that  emphasize  meaning  associa- 
tions. In  the  case  of  the  foreign-speaking  child  who 
may  still  confuse  the  meanings  and  pronunciations  of 
less  familiar  words,  the  teacher  should  illustrate  the 
meanings  of  words  and  phrases  concretely.  She  should 
give  practice  in  correct  pronunciation  of  these  words 
and  encourage  the  pupils  to  use  them  until  they  are 
thoroughly  mastered. 

Growth  in  meaning  vocabulary  is  achieved  more 
effectively  through  wide  reading  and  through  experi- 
ence in  deriving  meanings  from  the  sentence  context 
than  through  the  use  of  extrinsic  practice  devices. 
However,  some  types  of  diiect  vocabulary-building 
exercises  are  helpful.  Examples  of  types  of  vocabulary- 
building exercises  suggested  in  this  Guidebook  and  in 
the  Think-and-Do  Books  are  listed  on  the  following 
page. 
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Finding  synonyms  and  antonyms  of  words. 

Working  simple  crossword  puzzles  of  the  type  found 
in  the  Think-and-Do  Books. 

Making  sentences  involving  the  use  of  new  words. 

Associating  simple  definitions  with  words. 

Classifying  words  meeting  a given  criterion. 

Identifying  variant  meanings  of  words. 

3.  Pupils  who  read  slowly  without  grasping  words  in 
thought  units.  Pupils  who  fail  to  increase  their  rate 
of  silent  reading  at  this  level  should  be  studied  to 
determine  the  cause  of  their  slow  progress. 

Pupils  who  fail  to  recognize  groups  of  words  in 
thought  units  should  do  much  rereading  of  simple,  in- 
teresting selections  such  as  are  suggested  in  the  Inde- 
pendent Reading  Bibliographies  in  this  Guidebook. 
The  teacher  may  say  or  write  a sentence  and  ask  the 
pupils  to  locate  it  in  the  book  and  read  it  orally.  Par- 
ticular attention  should  be  given  to  motivating  the 
rereading  of  the  story  for  specific  purposes.  Additional 
help  and  practice  should  be  given  in  the  rapid  reading 
of  sentence  and  phrase  units.  Both  the  lesson  plans  in 
this  Guidebook  and  the  Think-and-Do  Books  offer  a 
wealth  of  exercises  which  require  the  reading  of  phrase 
and  sentence  units. 

Pupils  may  have  difficulty  in  grasping  meanings 
because  the  ideas  encountered  are  more  or  less  out- 
side their  experience.  In  such  cases,  help  the  child 
establish  the  proper  associations  by  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  observations,  discussions,  explanations, 
picture  study,  and  direct  experiences.  The  value  of 
preliminary  discussions  and  study  of  pictures  cannot 
be  overemphasized. 

4.  Pupils  who  read  rapidly  but  comprehend  poorly.  First 
the  teacher  should  determine  the  nature  and  probable 
cause  of  a pupil’s  difficulty  in  comprehension.  The 
following  suggestions  may  prove  helpful: 

The  rapid  reader  may  not  comprehend  main  ideas 
well  because  he  fails  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
content  and  to  think  actively  about  it  as  he  reads.  In 
this  Guidebook  suggestions  are  made  for  thought 
questions  bearing  directly  upon  the  selection  to  stim- 
ulate more  careful  reading.  Other  , useful  aids  sug- 
gested in  this  Guidebook  are:  predicting  the  outcome 
of  a story  after  it  has  been  read  to  a certain  point; 
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rereading  a selection  for  a specific  purpose;  finding 
the  main  points  and  subordinate  details;  illustrating 
or  dramatizing  the  sequence  of  main  events;  organiz- 
ing statements  in  correct  sequence. 

Some  rapid  readers  get  the  main  ideas  but  have  a 
tendency  to  skim  over  material  carelessly,  paying 
little  attention  to  details.  Such  readers  should  be 
required  to  read  more  slowly  and  carefully.  Many 
suggestions  for  directing  attention  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  details  are  presented  in  this  Guidebook.  Activ- 
ities that  are  especially  valuable  in  this  connection  are: 
using  written  directions  for  assignments;  reading  and 
answering  riddles  or  solving  puzzles;  making  graphic 
records  of  facts  secured  from  reading. 

Lack  of  comprehension  may  be  due  to  inadequate 
background.  In  such  cases  the  teacher  should  give 
special  attention  to  developing  a background  for  read- 
ing. First-hand  experiences,  picture  study,  and  ac- 
counts of  experiences  such  as  those  suggested  in  this 
Guidebook  should  precede  the  reading  of  selections. 


5.  Pupils  who  have  difficulty  in  the  production  of  speech 
sounds.  If  pupils  have  difficulty  in  the  correct  pro- 
duction of  speech  sounds,  the  Speech  Improvement 
Cards,1  by  Bryng  Bryngelson  and  Esther  Glaspey,  and 
the  accompanying  manual  are  recommended. 

The  Speech  Improvement  Cards  include  both  test 
and  retraining  material.  The  test  cards  are  organ- 
ized to  test  those  sounds  most  frequently  difficult  for 
children.  Attention  is  called  to  the  sound  as  it  occurs 
at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  words.  Record 
blanks  are  provided  for  recording  speech  deviations. 

Retraining  material  is  provided  for  use  after  the 
diagnosis  of  difficulties.  The  Speech  Improvement 
Cards  and  accompanying  materials  provide  a practical, 
convenient,  and  interesting  program  for  classroom  use 
in  improving  the  speech  of  young  children. 

If  a pupil  has  an  organic  speech  defect  or  evidences 
signs  of  stuttering,  the  teacher  should  exert  effort  to 
help  the  child  make  a satisfactory  social  adjustment. 
She  should,  in  so  far  as  possible,  create  an  environ- 
ment free  from  strain  and  nervous  tension.  For 
further  suggestions  see  the  manual  for  the  Speech  Im- 
provement Cards. 


1 Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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Significant  Features  of  the  Basic  Readers 


Content 

In  preparing  the  books  of  this  Basic  Reading  Series 
every  effort  was  made  to  select  a wide  range  of  content 
which  would  utilize  child  interest,  promote  meaningful 
interpretation,  and  make  learning  to  read  a pleasurable 
and  challenging  activity. 

Streets  and  Roads  and  More  Streets  and  Roads  present 
both  realistic  and  fanciful  stories.  Two  of  the  realistic 
units  in  Streets  and  Roads  center  about  good  times  of 
children  in  city  and  rural  settings  and  bring  out  interest- 
ing contrasts  in  common  activities  of  children  in  these 
two  environments.  Another  unit  presents  realistic  animal 
stories  of  unusual  interest. 

In  More  Streets  and  Roads,  the  unit  themes  introduced 
in  the  earlier  book  are  extended,  and  there  is  a noticeable 
step-up  in  difficulty  of  concepts  of  place  and  time.  The 
realistic  animal  unit  deals  with  wild  animals  less  well- 
known  than  those  told  about  in  Streets  and  Roads. 

In  both  books,  fanciful  stories,  both  modern  and  from 
the  realm  of  folklore,  lead  children  to  a deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  make-believe. 

The  stories  are  all  characterized  by  plots  that  involve 
humor,  surprise,  unexpected  outcomes,  and  satisfying  con- 
clusions. As  children  use  these  books,  they  will  be  eager 
to  read  more  about  the  types  of  people,  animals,  and  places 
that  appear  in  the  stories,  and  their  general  interest  and 
enjoyment  in  reading  will  be  increased. 

0 
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Organization 


Pictures  and 
verbal  text 


Elements 
of  style 


The  stories  in  each  book  are  organized  into  groups, 
according  to  dominant  theme.  Although  each  story  has  a 
distinct  and  separate  plot,  it  is  related  in  content  to  the 
central  theme  of  the  book  as  well  as  to  the  theme  of  the 
particular  group  of  stories  to  which  it  belongs. 

Provision  for  promoting  growth  in  meaningful  interpre- 
tation is  inherent  in  the  verbal  text  and  pictures  in  the 
Basic  Readers.  At  pre-primer  level  the  story  plots  are 
made  clear  through  the  use  of  pictures.  At  subsequent 
levels  the  verbal  text  gradually  assumes  more  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  the  plot.  By  the  time  More 
Streets  and  Roads  is  read,  pupils  are  able  to  get  plot  and 
meaning  from  the  verbal  text  alone,  the  chief  function  of 
the  pictures  being  to  provide  background  and  to  heighten 
interest  and  appreciation. 

The  text  is  planned  to  develop  reading  on  an  increas- 
ingly high  level  of  maturity  as  more  varied  types  of  sen- 
tences and  longer  paragraphs  are  introduced.  In  More 
Streets  and  Roads,  material  is  set  in  normal  line  lengths 
with  breaks  occurring  as  they  do  in  mature  reading,  and 
compound  words  are  hyphenated  when  they  break  at  the 
end  of  a line. 

The  verbal  text  of  the  Basic  Readers  at  all  times  fits 
naturally_into  the  everyday  speech  of  children.  To  en- 
hance the  reality  of  the  material,  child  idioms  have  been 
used  in  preference  to  traditional  literary  patterns,  par- 
ticularly in  conversational  passages. 

The  authors  represented  in  the  tables  of  contents  for 
Streets  and  Roads  and  More  Streets  and  Roads  guarantee 
a high  level  of  variety,  distinction,  and  flexibility  of  style 
patterns.  Alice  Dalgliesh,  Miriam  C.  Potter,  Charles  J. 
Finger,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Dr.  Seuss,  Phil  Stong,  May 
Justis,  Doris  Gates,  Elizabeth  Enright,  Erick  Berry,  and 
Fleming  H.  Crew  are  among  the  outstanding  authors 
included. 

The  stories  in  Streets  and  Roads  and  More  Streets  and 
Roads  provide  children  not  only  with  a wide  range  of  story 
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content  but  also  with  appropriate  variations  in  style.  The 
style  reinforces  the  mood  of  each  story  and  facilitates 
artistic  oral  interpretation. 

In  the  realistic  stories  the  atmosphere  of  everyday  life 
is  established  by  casual  narration  and  description  and  by 
the  spontaneous  conversation  of  the  characters.  Problems 
are  presented  through  the  use  of  exposition,  and  their 
solution  provides  a motive  for  thoughtful  reading. 

Mood  is  suggested  by  choice  of  words,  tempo,  and  repe- 
titions of  chants  and  refrains.  Many  stories  are  charac- 
terized by  various  types  of  humor,  and  the  humor  is  invari- 
ably heightened  by  the  style. 

The  varying  speech  patterns  used  are  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  time  and  place  of  the  stories  and  in  por- 
traying the  characteristics  of  the  people. 

Particularly  in  the  fanciful  tales,  humor  and  charac- 
terization are  developed  by  stylistic  devices.  The  narra- 
tive is  often  musically  cadenced,  and  the  characters,  es- 
pecially the  animals,  speak  in  characteristic  repetitional 
patterns. 

In  contrast  to  the  personal  quality  of  all  the  other 
stories,  the  impersonal  style  of  the  fables  in  these  books 
is  at  once  evident.  The  characters  represent  man  in  gen- 
eral, rather  than  specific  persons.  The  unadorned  type  of 
writing  used  in  these  stories  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
style  patterns  of  the  nonsense  and  folklore  tales. 

The  range  of  authors,  themes,  plots,  characters,  mood, 
and  style  of  the  stories  in  these  Readers  will  help  familiar- 
ize the  child  with  the  flexible,  vivid  use  of  language  and 
style  patterns  and  motivate  an  interest  in  wide  reading 
in  many  fields. 

. The  material  of  the  Basic  Readers  provides  abundant 
opportunity  for  extending  and  clarifying  the  meanings  of 
words.  However,  no  attempt  is  made  to  limit  the  number 
of  meanings  of  a word  if  the  meanings  are  already  familiar 
to  most  children.  Usually  a word  is  first  presented  with 
its  most  common  meaning;  thereafter  it  may  be  used  with 
many  variant  meanings. 
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The  text  is  written  in  such  a way  that  it  provides  a 
significant  contextual  setting  for  the  introduction  of  each 
new  variation  in  word  meaning.  Thus,  the  children  are 
led  to  interpret  printed  symbols  in  terms  of  specific 
meanings. 


Significant  Features  of  the  Work-Books 


The  Think-and-Do  Books  that  accompany  the  Basic 
Readers  are  an  essential  part  of  the  Basic  Reading  Pro- 
gram. Their  emphasis  on  the  use  of  thinking,  reading, 
and  language  in  the  interpretation  of  meaning  assures 
them  a unique  place  among  materials  designed  for  inde- 
pendent use  by  the  pupil. 

The  emphasis  in  the  Work-Books  is  on  challenging  prob- 
lems in  thinking  rather  than  on  mere  matching  and  drill 
exercises  based  on  words  and  phrases  or  on  recall  of  de- 
tailed information  from  the  Basic  Readers.  The  interest 
value  is  heightened  by  the  use  of  sign  language,  cross- 
word puzzles,  and  picture  maps,  which  give  the  books  a 
child  appeal  comparable  to  that  of  the  better  magazines 
for  children. 

The  index  of  skills  and  abilities  in  the  front  of  each 
Think-and-Do  Book  reveals  the  unusual  number  and  va- 
riety of  attacks  on  word  meaning  provided  by  the  Work- 
Books.  Attacks  on  the  recognition  and  use  of  meaning 
variations  of  specific  words  serve  to  further  comprehen- 
sion and  to  increase  meaning  vocabulary..  Lessons  on  dis- 
crimination among  words  that  have  similar  basic  meanings 
also  help  extend  vocabulary  and  refine  word  choices.  Exer- 
cises involving  synonyms  and  antonyms  function  to  clarify 
specific  meanings  of  words.  In  addition  to  improving  the 
pupil’s  ability  to  understand  what  he  reads,  the  above  pro- 
gram is  also  planned  to  provide  the  child  with  a wide  and 
rich  vocabulary  which  he  can  use  to  express  himself  vividly 
and  accurately  when  he  speaks  and  writes. 


The  Think-and-Do  iBooks  share  with  this  Guidebook  the 
responsibility  for  developing,  applying,  and  maintaining 
word-recognition  skills.  The  exercises  in  word  perception 
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provide  opportunities  for  the  pupil  to  combine  the  use  of 
meaning  clues  with  the  application  of  phonetic  principles 
in  recognizing  new  words. 

Each  Think-and-Do  Book  contains  practical  teaching- 
aids.  On  each  page  the  aim  states  the  specific  reading, 
language,  or  thinking  skill  the  page  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote; the  directions  indicate  the  type  and  amount  of  guid- 
ance that  should  be  given  by  the  teacher.  To  supplement 
the  aims  and  directions,  the  Teacher’s  Notes  are  given  in 
the  back  of  each  book.  In  this  section  will  be  found  sug- 
gestions for  using  certain  pages  for  group  discussion,  ex- 
planations for  certain  type  responses,  and  lists  of  phonetic 
words. 

In  content,  vocabulary,  and  sentence  and  paragraph 
structure  the  Think-and-Do  Books  follow  closely  the  pat- 
tern set  by  the  Basic  Readers.  In  the  introduction  and 
development  of  new  thinking  patterns  and  reading  skills, 
they  follow  the  pattern  set  by  this  Guidebook.  The  Think- 
and-Do  Books  provide  for  the  independent  application  of 
reading  and  thinking  skills  after  they  have  been  developed 
in  group  study  situations  as  suggested  in  the  lesson  plans 
in  this  Guidebook. 

In  this  carefully  integrated  Basic  Reading  Program,  the 
Think-and-Do  Books , as  well  as  the  Basic  Readers,  serve 
to  make  truly  functional  those  skills  and  abilities  that  are 
essential  for  growth  in  and  through  reading. 

Significant  Features  of  the  Guidebook 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Guidebooks  for  this  series  of 
Basic  Readers  special  attention  has  been  given  to  provid- 
ing for  the  teacher  practical,  day-by-day  help  in  promoting 
growth  in  and  through  reading.  The  introductory  ma- 
terial is  designed  to  offer  an  overview  of  modern  objectives 
in  reading  and  of  the  types  of  growth  to  be  kept  in  mind 
at  each  level.  Specific  means  for  achieving  these  ends  are 
given  throughout  the  lesson  plans.  In  addition  to  sug- 
gestions concerning  what  to  do,  the  methodology  for 
carrying  out  each  suggestion  is  carefully  outlined. 
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Steps  in  the  Lesson  Plans 

In  order  to  make  the  essential  steps  stand  out  clearly, 
the  detailed  lesson  plans  are  organized  under  the  headings 
“Preparation  for  Reading,”  “Reading  from  the  Book,” 
“Related  Practice,”  and  “Correlated  Activities.” 


Establishing 

background 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Preparation  for  Reading 

The  aim  of  this  section  of  the  lesson  plan  is  preparation 
for  fluent  reading.  Fluency  implies  thoughtful  as  well  as 
accurate  reading.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  before 
pupils  begin  to  read  they  should  acquire  interest  in  the 
content  and  become  familiar  with  the  basic  concepts  in- 
volved. Background  is  established  through  discussion  of 
children’s  past  experiences  or  through  picture  study. 

It  is  important  that  before  pupils  begin  to  read  they 
should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  vocabulary  and 
modes  of  expression  used.  Accordingly,  the  reading  vocab- 
ulary to  be  presented  is  used  in  preliminary  informal 
discussion  during  which  the  teacher  writes  the  words  and 
phrases  on  the  blackboard.  The  new  words,  meanings,  and 
phrase  patterns  are  presented  during  the  discussion.  Thus, 
a direct  association  between  the  word  symbols  and  meaning 
is  provided.  • 

In  terminating  the  preparation  for  reading,  a specific 
motive  for  reading  or  a definite  problem  to  be  solved  while 
reading  the  story  is  suggested. 

Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 


Comments  to  be  made  and  questions  to  be  asked  during 
the  silent  reading  are  suggested.  These  comments  and 
questions  are  designed  to  aid  in  developing  habits  of 
thoughtful  interpretation.  They  serve  to  arouse  and  sus- 
tain interest  and  to  direct  attention  to  the  content.  Specific 
purposes  for  reading  are  suggested.  Interesting  and  appre- 
ciative comments  about  the  events  or  characters  of  the 
story  are  introduced.  While  pupils  are  reading  silently,  the 
teacher  should  help  them  with  word  difficulties.  Assistance 
during  silent  reading  promotes  fluent  oral  reading. 
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After  the  guided  reading  each  story  is  read  again,  usually 
aloud.  Motives  for  rereading  are  suggested;  for  example, 
to  show  how  characters  felt  and  talked;  to  find  .examples  to 
prove  a point;  to  trace  the  sequence  of  episodes  in  the  plot; 
to  prepare  for  a dramatization;  to  bring  out  the  character- 
istic quality  of  a story,  such  as  its  rhythm  or  mood. 

Interpretation  of  the  story  is  extended  by  discussions 
which  give  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  combine  what 
they  have  read  with  their  own  experiences.  Pupils  are  led 
to  make  inferences  from  story  facts,  to  evaluate  ideas  gained 
from  reading,  and  to  compare  the  actions  of  the  story  char- 
acters with  their  own  behavior  in  similar  situations.  In  dis- 
cussing a story  pupils  may  compare  it  with  others  they  have 
read  and  with  their  own  past  experiences,  observe  how 
different  characters  react  to  the  same  situation  and  decide 
why  their  reactions  are  different,  recall  how  certain  char- 
acters acted  in  this  story  and  in  other  stories,  and  tell  what 
kind  of  person  a certain  character  is.  Thus,  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  characters,  plot,  and  action  are  ex- 
tended, and  ideas  gained  from  reading  are  related  to  every- 
day living. 

Related  Practice 

A systematic  developmental  program  to  establish  the 
skills  essential  for  this  level  of  reading  is  provided  jointly 
by  the  Think-ancl-Do  Books  and  by  the  related  practice  sec- 
tions of  the  lesson  plans  in  this  Guidebook. 

This  program  is  designed  not  only  to  fix  word  forms 
and  meaning  associations  but  also  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  such  essential  skills  and  abilities  as  the  following: 
finding  the  central  idea;  arranging  events  in  sequence;  fol- 
lowing directions;  doing  certain  types  of  thinking,  such  as 
generalizing,  classifying,  relating  ideas,  making  judgments, 
drawing  inferences,  and  solving  problems.  In  addition  to 
these  skills  and  abilities,  a carefully  graded  program  of 
lessons  in  word  perception  is  provided. 

Each  related  practice  section  makes  reference  to  one  or 
more  pages  of  the  Work-Books.  The  use  of  this  material 
is  discussed  on  pages  46-47  of  this  Guidebook. 


Rereading 


Extending 

interpretation 
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Correlated  Activities 


The  correlated  activities  suggested  in  this  Guidebook  are 
designed  to  enrich  pupils’  experiences,  to  extend  their  read- 
ing interests,  to  stimulate  good  thinking,  and  to  provide 
opportunities  for  creative  expression. 

Skillful  teaching  of  reading  should  stimulate  the  pupils 
to  engage  in  activities  which  use,  apply,  and  extend  the 
ideas  and  information  gained  from  reading.  Numerous 
suggestions  in  this  connection  are  given  in  the  correlated 
activities  sections  of  the  lesson  plans.  Suggestions  are  also 
given  for  having  pupils  use  creatively  the  ideas  they  have 
gained  about  particular  settings  and  characters  in  com- 
posing stories  and  poems,  drawing  illustrations,  or  in  other 
creative  activities. 

Another  important  phase  of  the  correlated  activities  sug- 
gested in  this  Guidebook  is  that  which  involves  reading 
from  other  books.  Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  Bibli- 
ographies of  selections  for  independent  reading  on  pages 
139-144  and  235-244.  These  Bibliographies  list  selections 
closely  related  in  content  and  vocabulary  to  specific  stories 
in  each  Basic  Reader.  Selections  are  starred  to  indicate 
the  level  of  difficulty  represented  (see  note  on  page  58), 
so  that  the  independent  reading  may  be  adapted  to  indi- 
vidual needs.  Library  books  which  relate  to  or  extend 
interests  aroused  by  the  Basic  Reader  stories  are  also  listed 
(see  pages  144-146  and  244-246). 
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Unit  I — On  City  Streets 


Overview  of  the  Unit 

In  the  preceding  books  of  this  series  of  Basic  Readers,  in- 
terest has  been  focused  on  the  work  and  play  activities  of  boys 
and  girls  in  their  home,  school,  and  neighborhood  environ- 
ments. Settings  for  the  realistic  stories  have  included  residen- 
tial sections  of  urban  communities,  village  neighborhoods,  and 
farms.  In  the  first  unit  of  Streets  and  Roads  the  setting  is  a 
large  city  with  its  apartment  buildings,  big  department  stores, 
and  streets  filled  with  steady  streams  of  traffic. 

Interest  is  centered  on  ways  in  which  city  children  have  good 
times  together  and  on  the  ingenuity  they  use  in  solving  their 
problems.  Pupils  will  enjoy  the  amusing  situations  in  which 
the  Park  Street  children  find  themselves  and  will  be  interested 
in  comparing  and  contrasting  the  experiences  of  the  story  char- 
acters with  their  own  activities. 

Preparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

During  an  informal  discussion  of  vacation  trips  pupils  have 
taken,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  contrasts  between  city 
streets  and  country  roads,  and  the  title  of  the  new  book.  Streets 
and  Roads,  may  be  introduced.  For  pupils  who  have  never 
been  to  a city,  special  attention  should  be  given  to  developing 
some  idea  of  the  size  of  a large  city. 

A bulletin-board  display  may  be  arranged  with  pictures  of 
city  streets,  including  scenes  showing  large  apartment  build- 
ings, department  stores,  traffic,  parks,  etc.  Discuss  with  the  class 
different  kinds  of  good  times  which  children  living  in  a city 
might  have.  “In  the  first  part  of  our  new  book,  Streets  and 
Roads , we  will  read  about  how  some  boys  and  girls  who  lived 
in  a big  city  had  fun.” 
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Introducing  the  Book 


Presenting  Show  pupils  the  book  Streets  and  Roads  and  call  attention 

the  title  to  the  picture  on  the  cover.  After  distributing  copies  of  the 

book,  have  pupils  find  the  title  page  and  note  the  contrasts  be- 
tween the  city  streets  pictured  at  the  top  of  the  page  and  the 
country  road  shown  at  the  bottom. 


Introducing 
the  table 
of  contents 


After  the  pupils  have  turned  to  the  table  of  contents  on 
pages  2 and  3,  ask,  “What  does  the  word  on  the  signpost  say? 
How  do  we  use  the  table  of  contents?”  Call  attention  to  the  first 
group  of  stories,  “On  City  Streets,”  and  say,  “This  title  tells  us 
that  the  stories  in  the  first  part  of  our  book  are  about  things 
that  happened  on  city  streets.”  Story  titles  and  other  unit  titles 
may  be  discussed  briefly  to  stimulate  interest  in  reading  the 
new  stories. 


John  and  the  Robins 

(Pages  6-14) 

new  words:  automobiles  buses  Hall * held * half 

frighten  hurrah  safe * we'll  cage * 

ladder  felt*  mind 


Note:  The  starred  words  are  those  which  most  pupils  will 
readily  recognize  from  context  and  phonetic  clues. 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Establishing  Display  the  picture  on  page  6 and  ask  the  children  how  they 
background  know  that  it  shows  a busy  street  in  a big  city.  Comment  on  the 

traffic  and  tall  buildings,  and  discuss  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
big  buildings  are  apartment  houses  in  which  many  families 
live.  Show  the  picture  of  the  doorman  on  page  7 and  tell 
pupils  his  name  is  Tim.  Ask  the  children  if  they  have  ever 
seen  a doorman  in  front  of  a hotel  or  apartment  building  and 
discuss  what  a doorman  does.  Tell  pupils  that  the  three  chil- 
dren in  the  picture  are  Tommy,  Susan,  and  John  Hall,  and 
that  they  live  in  the  big  apartment  building. 


Presenting  Refer  to  the  picture  on  page  6 again,  and  as  pupils  tell  what 

vocabulary  they  see  jn  the  picture>  pst  the  following  words  on  the  black- 
board: automobiles,  buses,  big  buildings. 
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Have  the  title  read.  Ask,  “Where  do  you  suppose  the  robins 
had  their  nest?  The  children  were  happy  when  they  found  that 
a family  of  robins  lived  on  their  street.  One  day  when  some- 
thing happened  to  one  of  the  baby  robins,  the  children  were 
frightened , but  Tim  acted  quickly.” 

Note:  Italicized  words  or  phrases  should  be  written  on  the 
blackboard  as  they  are  spoken  so  that  the  oral  background  will 
provide  a meaningful  context  for  the  written  word. 

“In  half  a minute  Tim  did  something  which  made  all  the 
children  shout,  ‘ Hurrah  for  Tim!'  We’ll  find  out  what  he  did 
when  we  read  the  story.  Maybe  you  will  say  ‘Hurrah  for  John!’ 
too,  because  he  thought  of  a way  to  keep  the  baby  birds  safe.” 

Note:  The  words  ladder  and  mind  will  be  presented  during 
the  guided  reading. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  6-7:  “Read  these  two  pages  to  see  what  they  tell  about 

readmg  the  street  and  the  apartment  building  where  John,  Susan,  and 

Tommy  live.” 

Note:  The  pupils  should  form  the  habit  of  reading  silently 
before  reading  orally.  During  the  guided  reading  the  children’s 
attention  should  be  focused  primarily  upon  story  events.  If  a 
pupil  asks  for  help  on  a word,  the  teacher  should  quickly  supply 
the  word  so  that  the  child’s  chain  of  thought  will  not  be  broken. 
The  teacher  should  make  note  of  such  difficulties  and  provide 
the  needed  training  during  the  related  practice  period. 

After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “What  does  the  first  page  of 
the  story  tell  you  about  the  street  where  the  Hall  children  live? 
What  sounds  does  it  describe?” 

Page  8:  Encourage  conversation  about  the  picture.  Have  the 
pupils  read  the  page  silently  to  find  out  what  Tim  and  the 
children  are  saying. 

Pages  9-10:  Have  pupils  read  the  next  two  pages  to  find  out 
what  happened  to  the  baby  robins  and  what  Tim  did  that 
made  people  say,  “Hurrah  for  Tim!”  After  the  silent  reading 
discuss  what  happened  when  the  robin  hopped  into  the  street. 
“Why  did  John  call  to  Tim  when  he  saw  the  baby  robin  in 
the  street?” 

Page  11:  Suggest  that  even  though  the  baby  bird  has  been 
rescued,  there  is  still  a problem  to  solve.  Have  pupils  read  the 
page  to  find  out  what  the  problem  is  and  who  thought  of  a 
way  to  solve  it. 
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Pages  12-14:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  does  John  have  in 
his  hand?”  Call  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  13.  “What 
do  you  think  John  and  Tim  will  need  in  order  to  get  the  cage 
up  in  the  tree?”  Elicit  ladder  and  write  the  word  on  the 
blackboard. 

“Susan  was  worried  because  the  mother  and  father  robin 
didn’t  like  to  have  their  babies  in  a cage.  But  Tim  said, 
‘Never  mind.  They  will  get  used  to  it.’  Let’s  read  the  rest  of  the 
story  to  find  out  how  long  the  little  birds  lived  in  the  cage  and 
what  happened  when  they  were  big  enough  to  fly.” 

Extending  Have  pupils  recall  the  title  of  the  story,  and  ask  them  to  tell 

interpretation  wjiat  problem  John  solved  in  helping  the  robins.  “How  did 
John  use  his  head  in  this  story?  Do  you  think  his  idea  was  a 
good  one?  Tell  why.  Who  else  helped  the  robins?” 

Suggest  that  various  pupils  find  and  prepare  to  read  aloud: 
(1)  the  part  of  the  story  that  describes  a busy  city  street;  (2)  the 
part  that  the  pupil  thinks  is  the  most  exciting;  (3)  the  part  that 
states  a problem  and  tells  how  it  was  solved;  (4)  the  part  that 
tells  what  finally  happened  to  the  birds. 

Related  Practice 

Organization  To  give  practice  in  organizing  ideas  gained  from  reading, 
of  ideas  discuss  with  the  children  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  story, 

and  lead  them  to  suggest  a title  for  each;  for  example: 

Part  1.  Saving  a baby  robin. 

Part  2.  Keeping  the  baby  robins  safe. 

Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard,  and  have 
pupils  read  each  sentence  and  decide  whether  it  tells  about 
something  that  happened  in  Part  1 of  the  story,  or  in  Part  2. 

1.  People  shouted,  “Hurrah  for  Tim!” 

2.  Tim  said,  “We’ll  put  the  robins  in  a cage.” 

3.  Tim  stopped  the  buses  and  automobiles. 

4.  A robin  hopped  out  into  the  street. 

5.  The  children  carried  the  robins  to  the  park. 

6.  Tim  climbed  a ladder  and  tied  a cage  in  a tree. 

Phonetic  To  strengthen  the  ability  to  recognize  independently  one- 

analysts  syllable  words  containing  a long  or  short  vowel  sound,  proceed 

as  follows:  “We  know  that  some  letters  in  the  alphabet  have 
long  and  short  sounds  and  that  we  call  these  letters  vowels. 
Who  can  name  the  letters  which  are  vowels?” 
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practice 


Work-Book 


Write  the  word  sat  on  the  blackboard  and  have  it  pro- 
nounced. Ask  pupils,  “What  vowel  do  you  see  in  this  word? 
Does  the  vowel  have  the  long  or  short  sound?  Why  is  this 
vowel  short?”  Repeat  with  the  word  go. 

Note:  Pupils  have  been  taught  at  the  previous  level  that  if 
the  only  vowel  in  a word  is  not  at  the  end  of  a word,  it  is 
usually  short. 

Write  the  word  safe  and  have  it  pronounced.  Ask  pupils  to 
tell  what  vowels  they  see  in  the  word,  and  what  vowel  they 
hear  (long  a).  Ask  them  to  tell  why  this  vowel  is  long. 

Note:  Pupils  have  been  taught  at  the  previous  level  that  in 
most  words  containing  only  two  vowels,  one  of  which  is  a final 
e,  the  first  vowel  is  long  and  the  final  e is  silent. 

Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard:  held,  felt, 
cage,  but,  use,  hat,  hide,  hit,  not,  note,  no,  by.  Have  pupils  pro- 
nounce each  word,  tell  what  vowel  they  hear  in  the  word, 
and  why  the  vowel  has  the  long  or  short  sound. 

Provide  practice  of  the  type  suggested  below  for  pupils  who 
need  additional  training  in  recognizing  consonants  or  conso- 
nant blends. 

Write  the  first  word  in  each  of  the  following  lines  and  change 
it  at  the  beginning  to  make  the  other  words  in  the  line: 

blow  slow,  flow,  grow,  crow,  snow 
night  fright,  slight,  bright,  flight,  might 
Dick  trick,  click,  lick,  slick,  brick 
back  track,  black,  crack,  pack,  stack 

Note:  The  above  exercise  reviews  consonant  blends  and 
speech  consonants.  If  a pupil  has  difficulty  in  recognizing  any 
of  these  elements,  the  teacher  should  give  visual-auditory  train- 
ing on  the  consonant  blends  as  suggested  in  the  Guidebooks 
for  preceding  levels  of  the  Basic  Reading  Program,  referring 
to  the  phonetic  indexes  for  specific  exercises. 

Use  pages  1,  2,  and  3. 


Correlated  Activities 


T elling 
stories 


Using 

library 

books 


Suggest  that  pupils  tell  or  write  stories  about  experiences 
they  have  had  in  protecting  birds  or  other  animals.  Or  they 
may  relate  similar  incidents  which  they  have  read  about. 

A list  of  library  books  for  children  is  given  on  pages  144-146 
of  this  Guidebook.  Place  as  many  of  these  books  as  are  avail- 
able on  the  library  table.  Encourage  pupils  to  suggest  books 
which  they  think  the  class  would  enjoy  reading. 
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Independent  Provide  opportunities  for  pupils  to  read  independently  selec- 
readmg  tions  related  in  content  and  vocabulary  to  the  story  “John  and 

the  Robins,”  such  as  those  listed  in  the  Bibliography,  page  139 
of  this  Guidebook. 

Note:  The  selections  for  independent  reading  listed  in  the 
Bibliography  are  classified  into  three  levels  of  difficulty. 

Very  easy  selections  which  can  be  read  by  any  pupil  who  is 
prepared  to  read  Streets  and  Roads  are  not  starred.  Stories  in 
this  group  have  no  more  than  seven  new  words  in  any  one 
story.  Even  a slow  reader  should  be  able  to  attack  many  of 
these  words  through  the  use  of  context  and  phonetic  clues.  The 
selections  that  are  marked  with  one  star  are  stories  of  average 
difficulty  which  most  third-grade  children  should  be  able  to 
read  independently.  Selections  marked  with  two  stars  can  be 
read  by  superior  pupils  who  have  developed  a high  level  of 
efficiency  in  independent  reading. 

This  indication  of  the  difficulty  of  the  selections  for  inde- 
pendent reading  should  be  helpful  to  the  teacher  in  adapting 
the  program  of  independent  reading  to  meet  individual  needs. 

Susan’s  Birthday  Picnic 

(Pages  15-22) 

new  words:  picnic  eight  rode * sail*  closed* 

grove*  drove*  ahead  passed 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  ‘‘Our  next  story  tells  about  a picnic  that  the  Hall  family 

vocabulary  planned  for  Susan’s  birthday.  On  her  last  birthday  Susan  was 
seven  years  old.  How  old  is  she  on  this  birthday?”  As  the 
pupils  reply  eight  years  old , write  the  words  on  the  blackboard. 
“Susan’s  father  knew  a good  place  for  the  birthday  picnic.  So 
he  started  to  drive  to  it.  Soon  they  had  passed  all  the  tall  build- 
ings and  were  driving  along  country  roads.  Then  Susan  began 
to  look  ahead  and  wonder  where  the  picnic  place  was.  The 
Hall  family  had  some  surprises  on  their  trip.  When  we  read 
the  story,  we’ll  find  out  what  the  surprises  were  and  whether  or 
not  Susan  had  a happy  birthday.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  15:  Encourage  comments  about  the  picture,  and  have 

readmg  pupils  read  the  page  silently  and  tell  two  reasons  why  Susan 

thinks  she  is  having  a happy  birthday. 
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Extending 

interpretation 


Rereading 


Pages  16-17:  “The  Hall  family  has  the  first  surprise  of  the 
trip  in  this  part  of  the  story.  Read  pages  16  and  17  to  find  out 
what  it  was.”  After  the  silent  reading  have  pupils  tell  why 
Father  didn’t  take  the  family  where  he  had  planned  to. 

Pages  18-19:  “What  does  the  picture  tell  you  about  the  place 
where  the  family  stopped  for  the  picnic?”  Have  pupils  read  the 
next  two  pages  to  see  what  the  family  decided  to  do  next  and 
what  happened.  After  the  silent  reading  discuss  how  Susan 
must  have  felt.  Bring  out  the  idea  that  Father  didn’t  want 
Susan  to  be  disappointed  on  her  birthday. 

Pages  20-22:  Have  pupils  read  to  the  end  of  the  story  to  find 
out  where  the  family  had  the  birthday  picnic. 

After  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Hall  family 
obeyed  the  “No  picnics”  signs  they  found,  ask  pupils  why  this 
is  the  right  thing  to  do.  Discussion  may  be  directed  to  why 
people  put  up  “No  picnics”  signs  on  their  property.  “What 
do  you  think  the  Hall  family  did  when  they  had  finished  their 
picnic  in  the  park?  Do  you  suppose  they  obeyed  any  other 
signs?”  Discuss  signs  that  are  common  in  picnic  spots,  such 
as,  “Put  papers  here.”  Then  ask,  “Why  is  it  important  to  pick 
up  papers  and  leave  a picnic  spot  in  good  condition?” 

To  help  the  children  select  pertinent  facts  for  an  oral  sum- 
mary of  the  story,  ask  them  to  find  and  read  all  the  parts  of  the 
story  that  tell  why  Susan  had  a happy  birthday. 


Related  Practice 


Studying 
word  forms 
and  meanings 


To  promote  awareness  of  the  fact  that  words  which  are  dif- 
ferent in  form  and  meaning  may  be  pronounced  alike,  and  to 
give  practice  in  associating  appropriate  meanings  with  word 
forms,  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 

rode— was  carried  along 
road— highway  between  places 

Discuss  the  fact  that  the  words  rode  and  road  look  different 
and  have  different  meanings  but  that  they  have  the  same  pro- 
nunciation. Write  the  following  sentences  and  have  pupils 
tell  which  word  completes  the  meaning  of  each  sentence: 

The  family in  the  car. 

They  passed  other  automobiles  on  the . 

Repeat  the  above  procedure  with  the  words  and  sentences 
given  on  the  next  page. 
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eight— one.  more  than  seven 
ate— had  a meal 


The  family 
Susan  was  _ 


_ the  picnic  dinner  in  the  grove, 
years  old. 


Phonetic 

analysis 


Work-Book 


flower— a part  of  a plant 
flour— finely  ground  wheat 

Mother  put  in  the  cake. 

Mother  had  a red in  her  hat. 

Note:  Call  attention  to  the  similarity  in  sound  of  ou  and 
ow  in  the  words  flour  and  flower. 

To  strengthen  recognition  of  the  function  of  silent  vowels 
in  one-syllable  words,  write  the  word  sail  and  have  it  pro- 
nounced. Ask  pupils  to  tell  what  vowel  they  hear  in  the  word 
(long  a)  and  what  vowels  they  see.  Discuss  the  fact  that  in  most 
words  when  the  only  two  vowels  come  together,  the  first  is  long 
and  the  second  is  silent. 

Note:  Pupils  have  been  taught  at  the  previous  level  to  apply 
this  principle  in  attacking  words  containing  the  vowel  combi- 
nations, ee,  ea,  oe,  oa,  ai,  and  ay. 

Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard:  drove , grove, 
feet,  rain,  day,  close,  boat,  hoe.  Have  pupils  pronounce  each 
and  tell  why  the  first  vowel  has  the  long  sound. 

Have  pupils  read  the  following  sentences.  Note  carefully 
their  ability  to  pronounce  the  italicized  words: 

1.  Colors  sometimes  fade  in  the  sun. 

2.  Father  sat  behind  the  wheel  when  he  drove. 

3.  Mother  sat  in  the  back  seat. 

Use  page  4. 


Correlated  Activities 


Impersonating 

characters 


To  stimulate  imagination  and  develop  facility  in  oral  lan- 
guage, have  pupils  take  turns  pretending  to  be  different  char- 
acters in  the  story.  For  example,  one  pupil  may  pretend  to  be 
Susan  telling  Tim,  the  doorman,  about  what  happened  when 
her  family  was  looking  for  a good  picnic  place.  Encourage 
the  pupil  to  show  by  means  of  facial  expression  and  gestures 
how  disappointed  Susan  felt  when  she  saw  the  “No  picnics” 
signs.  Pupils  may  also  impersonate  characters  from  stories 
they  have  read  independently,  and  in  this  way  may  interest 
other  pupils  in  reading  the  stories.  (See  the  Bibliography, 
page  139  of  this  Guidebook.) 
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The  Big,  Long  Honk 

(Pages  23-29) 


new  words:  seat*  bicycles  wheel * 

stuck * pounded * crowd* 


awful 

silver 


nobody 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “Our  next  story  tells  about  something  funny  that  happened 

vocabulary  one  ^ay  wjien  John  and  Susan  and  Tommy  were  riding  with 
their  father.  Tommy  always  liked  to  sit  in  the  front  seat  so 
that  he  could  honk  the  horn.  He  wanted  to  honk  every  time 
they  passed  a car  or  bicycle. . And  sometimes  he  pushed  on  the 
button  so  hard  that  the  horn  made  an  awful  noise. 

“In  the  story  ‘The  Big,  Long  Honk’  something  happened 
that  made  a crowd  of  people  gather  around  the  car.  One  of 
the  people  in  the  crowd  wore  a silver  star  on  his  coat.  Can  you 
guess  who  he  was?  Nobody  liked  what  happened— nobody  ex- 
cept Tommy.  When  we  read  the  story,  we’ll  find  out  what 
happened  and  why  Tommy  was  pleased.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 


Extending 

interpretation 


The  style  of  “The  Big,  Long  Honk”  is  so  simple  and  the  plot 
situations  are  so  amusing  that  children  will  enjoy  reading  the 
story  silently  to  find  out  what  happened.  After  the  silent  read- 
ing encourage  pupils  to  comment  freely  upon  the  humorous 
aspects  of  the  story. 

During  the  reading  the  teacher  should  notice  carefully  which 
children  read  without  asking  for  help.  Questions  and  com- 
ments to  aid  weaker  pupils  in  interpretation  may  be  given 
individually.  For  example,  ask  questions  or  make  comments 
to  aid  the  pupils  in  noting  such  points  as:  (1)  the  humor  of 
the  situation  in  which  John  is  accused  of  honking  the  horn 
while  he  is  really  doing  his  best  to  fix  it;  (2)  the  ways  in  which 
different  people,  including  Tommy  and  the  policeman,  acted 
as  the  big,  long  honk  continued. 

After  the  silent  reading  lead  pupils  to  comment  on  the 
humor  of  John’s  situation  on  page  26.  Discuss  the  reason  why 
John  did  not  enjoy  the  noise,  while  Tommy  did.  Bring  out  the 
idea  that  John  knew  the  noise  was  bothering  people  but  that 
Tommy  was  too  little  to  think  of  that. 
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Rereading  Much  of  the  humor  of  this  story  lies  in  the  conversational 

passages,  and  pupils  will  enjoy  it  still  more  when  they  read  it 
aloud.  Different  pupils  should  be  chosen  to  represent  each  of 
the  characters  in  the  story.  Another  pupil  may  read  the  nan^ 
tive  sections  of  the  story. 

Related  Practice 

Identifying  To  develop  ability  to  associate  a simple  definition  of  mean- 
meamngs  ing  the  contextual  use  of  a word,  write  the  following  on 
the  blackboard: 


Phonetic 

analysis 


Work-Book 


pound— hit  hard  again  and  again 

John  started  to  pound  on  the  wheel  when  the  horn 
was  stuck. 

Father  wanted  to  buy  a pound  of  meat. 

Have  the  pupils  pronounce  the  word  and  read  the  definition. 
Then  have  them  read  each  of  the  two  sentences  silently  and 
tell  in  which  sentence  the  word  pound  has  the  meaning  given 
in  the  definition.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  word  pound  in 
the  second  sentence.  Continue  with  the  following  definitions 
and  sentences: 

crowd— many  people  together  in  one  place 
crowd— push 

Nobody  likes  to  see  a boy  crowd  ahead  of  a girl. 

A crowd  of  people  saw  the  boy  fall  off  the  bicycle. 

Note:  This  type  of  practice  is  especially  valuable  as  prepara- 
tion for  use  of  a glossary  or  dictionary  at  later  levels. 

To  develop  further  awareness  of  the  sound  of  the  vowel 
combination  ou,  and  the  two  sounds  of  o when  followed  by  w, 
write  the  words  pound,  crowd,  out,  how,  our . Have  pupils 
pronounce  each  word  and  point  to  the  ou  or  ow.  In  like  man- 
ner have  pupils  pronounce  the  following  pairs  of  words  and 
point  to  the  ow:  crow , crowd ; know,  now. 

Remind  pupils  that  the  only  way  we  can  tell  which  sound 
the  o has  if  it  is  followed  by  w is  to  try  both  sounds  and  see 
which  makes  a word  that  fits  into  the  sentence.  Have  pupils 
read  the  following  sentences: 

1.  The  clock  stopped  for  an  hour. 

2.  The  fairy  had  a silver  crown  on  her  head. 

3.  The  fence  was  so  low  that  the  boy  jumped  over  it. 

Use  pages  5 and  6. 
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Lost  and  Found 


(Pages  30-37) 

new  words:  elevator  airplanes  hour*  hundreds  dozens 

puzzled  either  lady  rushing 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Establishing  Ask  the  children  if  they  have  ever  been  in  a big  department 
background  store.  Let  one  pupil  describe  a department  store  which  he 
has  visited;  or  if  pupils  are  unfamiliar  with  such  stores,  show 
pictures  and  encourage  discussion,  developing  the  idea  that 
a department  store  is  made  up  of  many  departments,  each  of 
which  sells  a different  kind  of  goods.  Discuss  the  use  of  ele- 
vators and  escalators  in  large  department  stores  and  present 
the  word  elevator. 


Note:  The  term  “moving  stairs”  is  used  to  refer  to  escalators 
in  the  text.  The  teacher  should  be  sure  that  pupils  understand 
what  an  escalator  is,  but  she  heed  not  present  the  word. 

Presenting  During  the  class  discussion,  the  teacher  may  build  on  the 

vocabulary  blackboard  a description  such  as  the  following,  presenting  the 
italicized  words. 

In  a Big  Store 
Hundreds  of  people  buy  things. 

Dozens  of  things  are  sold  on  every  floor. 

You  can  go  from  floor  to  floor  either  on  an  elevator 
or  on  moving  stairs. 

Tell  the  pupils  that  in  the  story  they  are  going  to  read  next 
a little  girl  named  Nancy  visited  a department  store  with  Mrs. 
Hall  and  John  and  Susan.  “It  was  the  first  time  Nancy  had 
ever  been  in  a big  store.  How  do  you  think  she  felt?”  After 
the  pupils  have  made  comments,  say,  “Nancy  was  surprised  and 
puzzled  by  some  of  the  things  she  saw  in  the  store.  She  was 
surprised  to  see  so  many  people  rushing  past  her.  In  the  toy 
department  she  saw  trains,  dolls,  wagons,  drums,  fuzzy  animals, 
airplanes,  and  every  other  toy  you  can  imagine.” 


Note:  The  word  lady  may  be  presented  during  the  guided 
reading. 

“Nancy  was  so  interested  in  the  strange  new  things  she  saw 
in  the  store  that  she  did  something  which  was  fun  for  her  but 
which  caused  her  friends  a lot  of  trouble.  Let’s  read  the  story 
to  find  out  what  Nancy  did.” 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  30-31:  Have  pupils  look  at  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of 

reading  page  gg  an(j  identi£y  the  characters.  Ask  them  to  read  the 

first  two  pages  and  be  ready  to  tell  to  what  department  in  the 
store  Mrs.  Hall  and  the  children  went  first.  After  the  silent 
reading  and  discussion  ask,  “Who  were  in  the  elevator  when  it 
stopped  for  Mrs.  Hall  and  the  children?”  Elicit  “a  lady  and  a 
little  girl,”  and  present  the  word  lady. 

Page  32:  Ask  pupils  to  read  this  page  and  tell  what  toys  the 
children  wanted  to  see  and  what  Mrs.  Hall  wanted  to  buy. 
After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “How  soon  are  the  children  sup- 
posed to  meet  Mrs.  Hall?  Where  are  they  to  meet  her?” 

Pages  33-37:  Encourage  pupils  to  read  the  rest  of  the  story 
independently  to  see  what  Nancy  did  that  kept  her  from  meet- 
ing her  friends  under  the  clock. 

Extending  When  various  pupils  have  commented  on  the  humor  of 

interpretation  Nancy’s  experiences  and  on  the  fact  that  it  was  really  she  who 
was  lost,  ask  them  how  the  lady  in  the  Lost  and  Found  depart- 
ment knew  Nancy’s  name.  Lead  pupils  to  infer  that  she  had 
been  notified  that  Nancy  Fox  was  lost. 

Discuss  why  it  was  so  easy  for  Nancy  to  get  lost  in  the  big 
department  store.  Discussion  should  be  directed  to  the  crowds 
in  the  store  and  to  the  many  different  floors  and  departments. 
Point  out  that  children  so  often  get  lost  in  department  stores 
that  one  of  the  jobs  of  the  person  at  the  Lost  and  Found  win- 
dow is  to  help  them.  Pupils  may  discuss  what  Nancy  might 
have  done  to  avoid  getting  lost. 

Related  Practice 


Reading  To  give  practice  in  careful  reading  for  details,  write  the 

for  detail  following  on  the  blackboard: 

Page  31:  Did  the  elevator  stop  on  the  second  floor? 

Page  32:  Was  there  more  than  one  elevator  in  the 
store? 

Page  33:  Were  the  dolls  or  the  airplanes  nearer  to 
the  elevators? 

Pages  35-37:  Was  the  floor  that  had  dozens  of  coats 
on  it  above  or  below  the  floor  where  Nancy 
found  her  friends? 

Have  pupils  reread  the  story  to  find  the  sentences  that  tell 
them  the  answer  to  each  question. 
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Phonetic 
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Work-Book 


To  review  the  general  principle  that  in  most  words  in  which 
a vowel  is  followed  by  the  letter  r the  vowel  has  neither  the 
long  nor  the  short  sound,  write  the  words  car,  barn;  her,  over; 
bird,  first ; corn,  short;  burn,  churn.  Have  each  word  pro- 
nounced and  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  each  word  the 
vowel  that  is  followed  by  r is  neither  short  nor  long. 

Write  the  words  can  and  car  on  the  blackboard.  Ask  a pupil 
to  pronounce  the  first  word,  tell  what  vowel  sound  he  hears 
in  the  word,  and  why  the  vowel  is  short.  Have  the  word  car 
pronounced  and  ask  pupils  to  tell  why  this  vowel  is  not  short. 
Continue  with  the  following  pairs  of  words:  hen,  her;  big, 
girl;  not,  north;  hut,  hurt . 

Use  pages  7 and  8. 


Correlated  Activities 

Extending  Pupils  may  wish  to  make  a picture  of  the  department  store. 

ideas  gamed  Suggest  that  for  one  or  two  floors  of  the  store  they  omit  the 
from  reading  00  J 

outside  wall  and  show  the  interior  of  the  store.  To  obtain 
further  ideas  for  this  activity,  they  may  read  other  stories 
with  a department  store  setting  (see  the  Bibliography,  page 
139  of  this  Guidebook). 


Ups  and  Downs 

(Pages  38-43) 

new  words:  Scamp  monkey  fifth  anybody*  buttons 

also  purple  I’d 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  what  kinds  of  buildings  besides  de- 
partment stores  have  elevators  to  take  people  from  floor  to 
floor.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  office  buildings  and  tall  apart- 
ment buildings  have  elevators,  too.  Discuss  the  buttons  marked 
“Up”  and  “Down,”  that  are  used  to  signal  the  elevator  to 
stop  for  passengers.  Tell  pupils  that  sometimes  there  are  but- 
tons inside  the  elevator  which  can  be  pushed  to  make  it  stop 
at  certain  floors.  If  any  pupil  is  familiar  with  the  self-operating 
type  of  elevator,  let  him  describe  it  to  the  class.  If  not,  the 
teacher  should  explain  that  pushing  the  button  marked  5 will 
make  the  elevator  stop  at  the  fifth  floor,  etc. 


Establishing 

background 
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Presenting  “Nancy  lived  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Park  Street  Building.  II 

vocabulary  Many  other  people  lived  on  the  fifth  floor,  also.  One  lady  who 
lived  on  that  floor  often  wore  a purple  dress.  Mrs.  Brown 
lived  on  the  fifth  floor,  too.  She  had  a funny  pet— a monkey 
named  Scamp.  Do  you  think  Scamp  is  a good  name  for  a 
monkey?  Why?  Nancy  often  thought,  I would  like  to  have  a 
monkey  for  a pet,  too.”  Have  this  sentence  read,  and  then 
tell  the  pupils  that  you  are  going  to  show  them  another 
way  it  might  have  been  written.  Change  “I  would”  to  I’d  and 
“too”  to  also,  and  have  the  sentence  read.  “One  day  some- 
thing happened  that  made  Nancy  wonder  whether  a monkey 
was  a good  pet  to  have  in  an  apartment  building.  When 
we  read  the  story,  we’ll  find  out  what  gave  her  that  idea.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  38-39:  After  children  have  looked  at  the  pictures,  ask 

reading  them  to  read  the  first  two  pages  to  find  out  if  anyone  caught 

the  monkey.  Then  ask,  “How  did  Nancy  try  to  catch  Scamp? 
How  did  he  fool  her?  Can  you  guess  what  will  happen  next?” 


Extending 

appreciation 


Rereading 


Pages  40-43:  Have  pupils  read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  find 
out  what  happened  to  Scamp  in  the  elevator. 

Note:  The  teacher  may  aid  the  weaker  pupils  in  interpret- 
ing the  story  by  motivating  the  reading  of  each  page.  For 
example: 

Page  40:  “What  is  Scamp  doing  in  the  picture?  Read  the 
page  to  see  what  happens.” 

Page  41:  “Why  would  other  people  in  the  building  want  to 
get  Scamp  out  of  the  elevator?  Let’s  read  the  page  to  find  out 
what  Jack  said  to  the  people  who  wanted  to  use  the  elevator.” 

To  extend  appreciation  of  the  humorous  incidents  in  this 
story,  ask  various  pupils  to  tell  what  they  liked  about  the  story, 
what  incidents  they  thought  were  the  funniest,  and  what 
mental  pictures  the  descriptions  made  them  see. 

To  give  practice  in  recognizing  the  central  idea  of  a passage, 
place  the  following  simple  outline  on  the  blackboard: 

1.  Scamp  runs  away. 

2.  Scamp  rides  in  the  elevator. 

3.  People  wait  for  the  elevator. 

4.  Scamp  gets  caught. 

Ask  various  pupils  to  read  aloud  the  sections  of  the  story 
which  are  related  to  each  topic  heading. 
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Related  Practice 


Making 

judgments 


Recognizing 

alphabetical 

sequence 


Phonetic 

analysis 


Work-Book 


To  give  practice  in  making  judgments,  have  pupils  read  such 
sentences  as  the  following  and  tell  whether  each  statement  is 
true  or  false: 

1.  The  fifth  floor  is  above  the  fourth  floor  in  a building. 

2.  No  one  ever  has  purple  clothes. 

3.  When  we  say  a dozen  buttons,  we  mean  twelve  buttons. 

4.  A monkey  is  a very  large  animal. 

To  review  the  alphabetical  sequence  of  letters  and  to  give 
practice  in  organizing  words  in  alphabetical  order,  write  the 
letters  b,  f,  h,  p,  s,  w,  and  have  children  tell  what  letter  in  the 
alphabet  comes  just  before  each  of  these  letters.  Then  write 
the  letters  c,  j,  n,  q,  s,  x,  and  have  pupils  tell  what  letter  in 
the  alphabet  comes  after  each  of  these  letters. 

Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard  and  have 
pupils  arrange  them  in  alphabetical  order:  also,  fifth,  buses, 
purple,  close,  lady,  seat,  rushing,  there,  monkey. 

To  review  the  two  sounds  most  often  associated  with  double 
o,  write  the  words  good  and  soon.  Have  each  pronounced  and 
call  attention  to  the  two  sounds  of  oo. 

To  give  practice  in  combining  meaning  and  phonetic  clues 
in  attacking  unfamiliar  words,  have  pupils  read  the  following 
sentences: 

1.  The  moon  does  not  shine  every  night. 

2.  Anyone  can  cook  on  a stove. 

3.  A hammer  is  a handy  tool. 

4.  A big  spoon  hung  on  a hook. 

Use  pages  9 and  10. 


Correlated  Activities 


Independent  Selections  that  pupils  may  read  independently  are  listed  in 
reading  the  Bibliography,  page  139  of  this  Guidebook.  The  teacher 

should  provide  opportunity  for  the  children  to  discuss  the 
selections  they  have  read  independently.  Pupils  who  have  read 
stories  they  particularly  liked  should  be  encouraged  to  interest 
others  in  reading  these  stories.  Excellent  suggestions  for  “Book 
Talks”  may  be  found  in  We  Talk  and  Write,  Book  One,1  pages 
28-30. 


1 Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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A Funny  Balloon  Ride 


NEW  words: 


(Pages  4449) 
bunch* 


bobbing 


rent* 


Preparation  for  Reading 


Establishin 

backgrouti 


'I 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Remind  the  pupils  that  city  children  who  live  in  apartment 
houses  often  go  to  the  playgrounds  or  city  parks  to  play,  and 
recall  how  Park  Street  got  its  name.  “Every  day  many  children 
went  there  and  had  fun  playing.  Sometimes  they  played  ball. 
Other  times  they  played  on  the  slides  or  swings.  Still  other 
times  they  made  up  games  and  stunts  of  their  own.” 

“There  were  always  so  many  children  in  the  park  that  it  was 
a good  place  for  Mrs.  Jolly  to  sell  balloons.  One  day  she  came 
to  the  park  with  a bunch  of  big,  bright  balloons  bobbing  in  the 
air  above  her  head.  Dick  asked  her  a question  that  surprised 
her  very  much.  He  didn’t  want  to  buy  any  of  her  balloons.  He 
wanted  to  rent  the  whole  bunch.”  Clarify  this  meaning  of  rent. 

“Aren’t  you  wondering  what  Dick  wanted  to  do  with  a 
whole  bunch  of  balloons?  The  best  way  to  find  out  is  to  read 
the  story  called  ‘A  Funny  Balloon  Ride.’  ” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  44-46:  Have  pupils  read  the  first  three  pages  to  find  out 

reading  why  Dick  wanted  to  rent  the  balloons.  After  the  silent  read- 

ing lead  children  to  note  that  Dick  had  a plan  before  he 
went  to  the  park,  as  shown  by  the  things  he  carried  with  him. 
Discuss  with  pupils  whether  or  not  they  think  Dick’s  plan 
will  work. 


Pages  47-49:  Have  the  children  read  these  pages  to  find  out 
who  could  go  up  in  the  basket  and  what  happened  to  him. 
After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Why  couldn’t  Dick  and  Tommy 
go  up?  What  did  Dick  learn  about  balloons?” 

Rereading  Ask  various  children  to  read  what  they  think  are  the  fun- 

niest or  most  exciting  parts.  After  one  child  has  read  a por- 
tion of  the  story,  another  child  may  be  asked  to  give  the 
thought  of  it  in  his  own  words. 


Related  Practice 

Recognizing  To  give  practice  in  recognizing  word  variants  formed  by 
nord  variants  acjding  es,  and  by  changing  final  y to  i before  adding  es,  write 
the  words  bunch  and  bunches  and  have  them  pronounced. 
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Ask  what  letters  were  added  to  the  word  bunch  to  make  it 
mean  more  than  one.  Continue  with  the  following:  guess, 
guesses ; fairy,  fairies;  party,  parties;  potato,  potatoes;  dress, 
dresses. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  11  and  12. 


The  Halloween  Party 

(Pages  50-56) 


new  words: 


fancy 

uncover 


invited 

stranger 


wearing 

wrong 


suit  wore 
sandwiches 


pieces 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “Have  you  ever  gone  to  a party  where  everyone  wore  a fancy 

background  su^  c[0t]ies  and  pa(j  a mask  over  his  face?  What  kind  of 

and  vocabulary  ’ , _ . . , , ,,  , 

party  was  that?  Explain  that  such  a party  is  called  a mas- 
querade and  that  often  a Halloween  party  is  a masquerade. 
“Sometimes  people  at  a masquerade  party  look  like  strangers  to 
each  other  until  they  take  off  the  masks  they  are  wearing  and 
uncover  their  faces.  Then  they  sometimes  find  that  they  have 
guessed  wrong  about  who  the  other  people  are. 

“Nancy  and  Susan  wrere  invited  to  a masquerade  party  on 
Halloween.  They  were  excited  about  going  because  they  were 
wearing  fancy  costumes.  They  also  thought  that  there  might  be 
sandwiches  to  eat  at  the  party,  and  maybe  they  would  get  some 
ice  cream  and  a piece  of  cake. 

“When  we  read  the  story  called  ‘The  Halloween  Party,’  we 
will  see  what  a good  time  all  the  children  had.  Something 
funny  happened  that  surprised  everybody.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 


Competent  readers  should  be  able  to  read  this  entire  story 
independently.  With  pupils  of  less  ability  questions  such  as 
those  suggested  below  may  be  asked  to  motivate  silent  read- 
ing and  to  check  comprehension. 

1.  How  were  Nancy  and  Susan  dressed? 

2.  What  made  them  think  that  the  big  brick  house  was 
Sam  Penny’s  house? 

3.  Describe  the  costumes  that  some  of  the  children  were 
wearing. 
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Extending  Ask  pupils  if  they  think  Susan  and  Nancy  had  ever  been  to 

interpretation  $am  penny’s  house.  “Why  didn’t  they  know  even  one  of  the 
children  at  Johnny  Ball’s  house?”  Suggest  that  probably  the 
children  at  Johnny’s  party  were  in  a different  room  at  school 
or  in  a different  school,  and  that  none  of  them  lived  in  the 
Park  Street  Building.  Bring  out  the  idea  that  unless  city 
children  meet  at  school  or  live  very  near  to  one  another  they 
may  never  have  a chance  to  become  acquainted. 

Related  Practice 

Identifying  To  develop  a feeling  for  sentence  structure  by  combining 

sentence  phrases  into  meaningful  sentences,  write  the  following  phrases: 

sequence  1 ° ° 1 

1.  two  girls  to  a Halloween  party  were  invited 

2.  a fancy  suit  each  child  wore  to  the  party 

3.  uncovered  their  faces  soon  the  children 

4.  were  strangers  all  the  children  that  the  girls  saw 

5.  at  the  wrong  party  they  were  so  they  knew 

Have  pupils  read  the  three  groups  of  words  in  each  line  and 
then  put  them  together  so  that  they  make  a sentence. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  13  and  14. 

Correlated  Activities 

Using  ideas  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  different  characters  the  children 

gamed  from  at  the  Halloween  party  pretended  to  be.  Sources  of  these  char- 

reading  1 J 1 

acters  may  be  identified,  such  as  the  nursery  rime  “The  Cat 

and  the  Fiddle”  for  the  white  cat  with  a fiddle  referred  to  on 
page  55  of  the  story. 


Summarizing  the  Unit 

Provide  an  opportunity  for  pupils  to  choose  the  story  they 
liked  best  in  the  unit  “On  City  Streets.”  Ask  each  pupil  to  tell 
something  that  happened  in  his  favorite  story  and  to  explain 
why  he  chose  it  as  his  favorite.  Pupils  should  also  select  stories 
they  liked  best  from  the  selections  they  read  independently. 

Have  the  pupils  make  a list  of  ways  the  children  on  Park 
Street  had  good  times  together.  After  the  lists  are  completed, 
they  should  be  checked  by  the  whole  class  to  see  if  all  the  good 
times  mentioned  in  the  stories  are  included  and  to  decide 
which  good  times  could  have  taken  place  only  in  a city. 


Choosing 

favorite 

stories 


Summarizing 
the  unit 
theme 


Unit  II— Along  Country  Roads 


Overview  of  the  Unit 

In  contrast  to  the  stories  about  city  children  in  the  first  unit, 
this  unit  deals  with  the  varied  experiences  of  children  in  the 
country.  In  the  first  story  the  setting  of  the  one-room  rural 
school  is  introduced.  Interest  centers  around  the  activities 
of  the  children  who  attend  this  school.  The  stories  feature 
the  good  times  the  children  have  at  pet  parades,  the  Fair, 
the  circus,  and  a community  Christmas  party.  Pupils  will  like 
the  initiative  shown  by  the  story  characters  in  developing 
their  own  kinds  of  fun. 

Preparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

Recall  the  discussion  of  city  children  mentioned  in  the 
suggestions  for  summarizing  Unit  I,  and  tell  pupils  that  the 
next  stories  they  will  read  are  about  children  who  live  in 
the  country.  Ask  if  they  think  these  children  will  do  the 
same  kind  of  things  as  the  Park  Street  children  did.  For 
example,  would  their  school  be  like  a city  school?  Lead  pupils 
to  discuss  such  differences  as  size,  number  of  teachers,  num- 
ber of  children  attending  the  school,  etc. 

Continue  the  discussion  by  asking  children  to  contrast  other 
activities  of  the  children  they  will  meet  in  this  unit  with 
those  of  the  children  in  the  Park  Street  Building.  Bring  out 
the  idea  that  in  the  country  children  are  likely  to  be  proud 
of  their  ability  to  care  for  and  train  animals  as  pets  and  to 
produce  prize  foods.  Discuss  the  importance  to  country  chil- 
dren of  special  events  like  the  fair  and  the  circus. 
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Bread  and  Jam 

(Pages  58-67) 


new  words:  jam * 

desks * 
sweet * 
flapped* 


Sarah  donkey  hee-haw * teacher* 
drawing*  wasps*  Don*  plan*  rid* 

hate*  ribbon  sight  carefully 
against  hitched  they’ll 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Direct  attention  to  the  picture  on  pages  58-59.  If  pupils  are 
unfamiliar  with  a one-room  rural  school,  explain  that  there  are 
only  a few  children  in  any  grade;  so  all  the  grades  meet  in 
this  one  room.  Tell  the  pupils  that  this  is  Maple  Grove 
School  and  that  the  teacher’s  name  is  Miss  Valentine. 

“Some  of  the  children  live  so  far  from  school  that  their 
fathers  are  bringing  them  in  cars.  They  are  driving  carefully 
because  other  children  are  walking  along  the  road.  These  five 
children  (indicate  the  group  in  the  upper  left  part  of  picture) 
are  waving  to  their  friends  Tom  and  Sarah  Best.  Sarah  rides 
to  school  on  her  pet  donkey.  When  she  gets  to  school,  she 
will  hitch  Poky  to  a tree.  Most  of  the  children  who  go  to  this 
school  bring  their  lunches,  and  at  noon  they’ll  all  eat  together.” 

Note:  The  words  ribbon,  sight,  and  against  will  be  presented 
during  the  guided  reading. 

Have  the  title  of  the  story  read.  “ ‘Bread  and  Jam’  seems  to 
be  a funny  name  for  a story,  but  when  we  read,  we’ll  find  out 
how  useful  Betty  Jane’s  lunch  of  bread  and  jam  was.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  58-61:  Have  the  subtitle  read  and  explain  that  this  tells 

reading  what  the  first  part  of  the  story  is  about.  Have  pupils  turn  to 

page  62  and  read  the  second  subtitle.  Explain  its  purpose. 
Then  say,  “As  we  read  the  first  part  of  the  story,  we  will  find 
out  what  surprised  the  children  on  their  first  day  of  school.” 
Have  the  first  part  of  the  story  read.  Use  such  questions  as 
the  following  to  guide  the  discussion:  “How  were  the  chil- 
dren surprised?  What  happened  to  Poky?  How  did  he  try 
to  get  away  from  the  wasps?”  Comment  on  Don’s  attempt  to 
catch  Poky  and  ask  why  Don  had  to  come  back. 


Establishing 

background 


Presenting 

vocabulary 
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“What  do  you  think  will  happen  next  in  the  story?”  Lead 
pupils  to  infer  that  getting  rid  of  the  wasps  is  a problem  which 
will  have  to  be  solved. 

Page  62:  Call  attention  to  the  subtitle  and  have  pupils  read 
the  page  to  see  what  Betty  Jane’s  plan  is. 

Page  63:  Direct  attention  to  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  and  say,  “Isn’t  Don  a funny  sight  in  this  picture?  Look 
at  the  big  straw  hat  with  the  pink  ribbon  and  the  coat  with  the 
collar  turned  up  against  his  chin.”  Present  the  italicized  words 
as  they  are  spoken.  “Why  do  you  think  Don  is  dressed  in  these 
funny  clothes?  Read  the  page  to  find  out.” 

Pages  64-66:  Have  the  children  read  these  pages  silently  to 
find  out  whether  Don  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  wasps. 
Page  67:  “Don  got  the  wasps  away  from  the  school,  but  their 
nest  is  still  outside  the  window.  Read  the  page  to  find  out  how 
Don  solved  this  problem.” 

Extending  Recall  the  title  of  the  story  and  ask,  “Why  is  this  a good 

interpretation  name  for  this  story?”  Lead  pupils  to  see  that  this  was  an 
exciting  first  day  at  school,  and  to  appreciate  the  humor  in 
the  story.  Discuss  the  cooperation  of  the  pupils  and  the 
teacher,  and  the  initiative  shown  in  solving  the  several  prob- 
lems involved.  Guide  the  discussion  by  asking  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  each  suggestion  that  was  made,  and  who  carried 
it  out. 

Rereading  Have  the  children  select  and  read  aloud  sections  that  de- 

scribe the  main  events  of  the  story.  They  may  read  several  of 
the  conversational  and  descriptive  passages  to  bring  out  vivid 
or  expressive  words;  e.g.,  the  donkey’s  “Hee-haw,”  the  “Z-z-z” 
of  the  wasps,  and  Betty  Jane’s  screams  as  they  fly  over  her  desk. 

Related  Practice 

Recognizing  To  develop  awareness  of  syllabic  units  in  words,  write 
syllables  the  following  one-syllable  words  on  the  blackboard:  jam,  draw, 

rid,  Don,  plan,  sweet,  rain,  please.  Have  the  pupils  pronounce 
each  one  and  tell  how  many  vowels  they  can  hear.  Ask  which 
vowels  in  the  words  rain  and  please  are  silent.  Then  say,  “If 
we  can  hear  only  one  vowel  in  a word,  we  say  that  the  word 
has  one  syllable.” 

Then  write  the  word  lady  on  the  blackboard.  Pronounce 
the  word  and  say,  “What  is  the  first  vowel  you  hear  in  this 
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word?”  Pronounce  the  word  again  and  ask  pupils  to  tell  what 
other  vowel  they  hear.  Explain  that  if  we  can  hear  two  vowels 
in  a word  the  word  has  two  syllables.  Continue  with  such 
words  as  sandwich,  tonight,  good-by,  farmer,  basket,  fancy. 

Write  the  following  words:  donkey,  sight,  teacher,  ribbon, 
became,  rent,  sandwich,  desk,  awful,  wasp,  also,  biggest. 

Have  pupils  pronounce  each  word,  tell  how  many  vowels 
they  hear,  and  how  many  syllables  the  word  has. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  15,  16,  and  17. 

Correlated  Activities 

Composing  Have  pupils  contrast  the  setting  of  this  story  with  that  of 

descriptions  the  stories  in  Unit  I.  Suggest  that  they  refer  to  the  first  page 
of  the  story  “John  and  the  Robins”  and  compose  a contrasting 
description  of  the  country  scene,  including  characteristic  coun- 
try sounds  and  an  explanation  of  how  the  Maple  Grove  School 
got  its  name. 


A Wish  That  Came  True 

(Pages  68-76) 

new  words:  true  fierce  tiger  tickets  giraffes  band * 

gold*  drew*  suppose  marching*  dollar 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Encourage  discussion  of  circuses  and  circus  parades  which 

vocabulary  the  children  have  seen  or  read  about.  As  pupils  mention 
animals  they  have  seen  at  the  circus,  list  them  on  the  black- 
board. Be  sure  that  tiger  and  giraffe  are  included  in  the  list. 
Ask  pupils  if  they  can  think  of  a word  that  describes  lions  and 
tigers.  Elicit  and  present  the  word  fierce. 

Recall  the  first  picture  in  the  preceding  story  and  ask,  “Does 
anyone  remember  the  big  sign  across  the  road  from  Maple 
Grove  School?”  Show  the  picture  on  page  58  and  compare  it 
with  the  one  on  pages  68  and  69.  “Every  day  on  their  way 
home  from  school  the  five  Burns  children  stopped  to  look  at 
that  sign.  The  children  knew  that  the  circus  was  coming  to 
Spring  City,  and  they  all  wanted  to  go.  What  would  they  need 
in  order  to  go  to  the  circus?”  Bring  out  the  idea  that  the  chil- 
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dren  would  need  money  to  buy  tickets.  During  the  discussion 
elicit  and  present  the  words  tickets  and  dollar. 

“Our  next  story  is  about  a wish  that  came  true.  What  do 
you  suppose  the  wish  was?  Let’s  read  the  story  to  see  if  we 
guessed  right.’’ 


Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 


Extending 

interpretation 


Rereading 


Pages  68-73:  Have  the  subtitle  read  and  ask,  “How  do  you 
think  the  circus  ever  happened  to  come  to  the  farm?  Read  the 
first  part  of  the  story  to  find  out.’’  After  the  silent  reading, 
check  the  pupils’  comprehension  by  asking  such  questions  as: 
“What  was  the  wish  the  Burns  children  made?  Why  had  the 
circus  stopped  in  front  of  the  farm?  How  did  Buzz  and  his 
helpers  get  the  truck  out  of  the  sand?’’ 

Pages  74-76:  “The  Burns  children  must  be  very  excited  about 
having  a real  clown  at  their  house  for  supper.  The  title  of  the 
next  part  of  our  story  will  tell  you  what  Buzz  did  after  supper.” 
Have  the  subtitle  and  the  rest  of  the  story  read  and  ask,  “What 
were  Buzz’s  magic  tricks?  How  did  the  Burns  children’s  wish 
come  true?  How  did  Buzz  find  the  dollar  bills  and  the  tickets? 
Why  do  you  think  he  chose  these  particular  tricks?”  Lead  the 
pupils  to  see  that  this  was  an  amusing  and  tactful  way  of 
showing  his  appreciation  to  the  Burns  family. 

“How  would  you  feel  if  part  of  a circus  came  to  your  house 
or  stopped  on  your  street?  Which  do  you  think  was  the  bigger 
treat  for  the  Burns  children— to  be  able  to  go  to  the  circus, 
or  to  see  part  of  the  circus  right  at  their  own  farm?” 

Have  the  pupils  reread  the  conversational  passages  and  dis- 
cuss the  different  attitudes  of  the  older  and  younger  children 
about  not  going  to  the  circus. 


Related  Practice 


Inferring  To  promote  ability  to  infer  the  emotional  reactions  of  char- 

Teactions  acters  and  to  note  cause-and-effect  relationships,  write  on  the 
blackboard  the  exercise  suggested  at  the  top  of  the  next  page. 
Have  pupils  read  each  part  of  the  exercise  silently  and  de- 
cide as  a group  which  words  answer  each  question.  During 
the  discussion  clarify  cause-and-effect  relationship.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Number  1 lead  pupils  to  infer  that  the  children 
would  shout  and  clap  because  they  were  happy  and  excited. 
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Syllabication 


1.  The  children  were  waiting  to  see  the  circus  parade. 
Suddenly  they  heard  the  band.  Then  they  saw  the 
gold  bandwagon  coming  down  the  street. 

How  do  you  suppose  the  children  felt? 
happy,  excited,  frightened,  puzzled 

What  do  you  suppose  they  did? 

shouted,  cried,  clapped,  ran  away,  sat  down 

2.  Behind  the  band  came  two  clowns.  One  of  them  ran 
over  to  the  sidewalk  and  drew  a dollar  bill  out  of  a 
man’s  ear. 

How  do  you  suppose  the  man  felt? 
frightened,  silly,  sorry,  surprised,  sad 

3.  The  children  saw  giraffes  and  elephants  and  many 
other  animals  they  had  never  seen  before.  One  fierce 
lion  gave  an  awful  roar  and  jumped  against  the  bars 
of  his  cage. 

How  do  you  suppose  the  children  felt? 

frightened,  sad,  pleased,  tired,  excited,  friendly 

What  do  you  suppose  they  did? 

screamed,  sang,  jumped,  wiggled,  smiled 

To  promote  further  awareness  of  syllabic  units  in  words, 
write  the  words  into,  inside,  invite  on  the  blackboard.  Tell 
pupils  that  in  is  the  first  syllable  in  each  of  these  words  and 
ask  them  to  pronounce  each  word  and  think  how  the  first 
syllable  sounds. 

Then  say,  “We  sometimes  show  how  a word  is  divided  into 
syllables  by  writing  it  like  this:  in  to,  in  side,  in  vite. 

Note:  In  writing  this  exercise  the  teacher  should  leave  a 
very  small  space  between  the  syllables.  Or  if  she  prefers,  she 
may  write  the  word  as  a whole  and  underline  each  syllable, 
e.g.,  into,  inside.  The  child  should  see  each  word  as  a whole, 
not  as  two  words. 

Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard,  underlin- 
ing the  italicized  words.  Ask  pupils  to  read  each  sentence 
silently  and  tell  what  the  underlined  word  is. 

1.  Bees  and  flies  are  insects. 

2.  If  we  mean  to  do  a thing,  we  intend  to  do  it. 

3.  One  part  of  the  foot  is  called  the  instep. 

Use  pages  18  and  19. 
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Correlated  Activities 


Composing 

stories 


Extending 

concepts 


Encourage  pupils  to  imagine  what  happened  when  the 
Burns  family  went  to  the  circus  the  next  day.  For  example, 
one  pupil  may  choose  to  tell  how  Buzz  looked  in  his  clown 
costume  and  whether  or  not  the  children  could  recognize  him. 
Other  pupils  may  choose  to  tell  what  each  of  the  Burns  chil- 
dren liked  best  in  the  circus  or  the  circus  parade.  Suggest  that 
these  pupils  refer  to  the  story  to  see  what  the  various  characters 
were  most  interested  in,  noting  such  clues  as  the  way  Sally  Ann 
kept  talking  about  “fierce  tigers”  and  how  Bobby  asked  about 
the  band  and  the  clowns.  Pupils  may  prepare  their  stories  in 
written  form  or  give  them  orally  during  the  language  period. 

Encourage  pupils  to  find  out  more  about  circus  life  through 
reading  and  picture  study.  Circus  stories  which  pupils  may 
read  independently  are  listed  in  the  Bibliography,  page  140. 


Benny’s  Trick 

(Pages  77-82) 

new  words:  Benny's  Friday  toot*  chug*  mistake 

breath  able  course 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Preparation  for  Reading 

“One  Friday  afternoon  David  Burns  was  playing  with  his 
pet  rooster,  Benny.  Ever  since  the  circus,  David  had  been  try- 
ing to  teach  Benny  a trick.  Until  today  the  rooster  hadn’t  been 
able  to  do  it.  But  now  whenever  David  took  a deep  breath  and 
blew  his  horn,  Benny  did  just  what  David  wanted  him  to.  Of 
course , Benny  didn’t  know  why  David  was  so  anxious  to  teach 
him  a trick,  but  there  was  a special  reason  for  it.  When  you 
read  the  story,  you  will  find  what  Benny’s  trick  was  and  why 
David  taught  him  the  trick.  You  will  also  learn  about  a mis- 
take that  almost  upset  David’s  plans.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Rapid  readers  may  read  this  entire  story  silently  without 

further  motivation  or  guidance.  However,  the  teacher  should 
encourage  all  children  to  ask  for  help  with  new  words  or 
with  ideas  in  the  story  which  they  do  not  understand. 
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After  the  silent  reading  and  discussion  of  the  story  ask 
pupils  to  tell  what  pets  they  think  will  be  in  the  pet  parade  on 
Friday.  Arouse  interest  in  the  parade  and  then  relate  the  read- 
ing of  this  story  to  the  next  by  saying,  “Tomorrow  we  will 
read  about  the  pet  parade  at  Maple  Grove  School.” 

Extending  Ask  pupils  what  they  think  would  have  happened  to  Benny 

interpretation  hadn’t  rescued  him.  Ask  what  they  would  have 

done  if  they  had  been  in  David’s  place.  Alternatives  might 
be  for  David  to  tell  his  father  what  had  happened  and  ask  his 
advice  or  to  telephone  Mr.  Huff’s  house  in  Spring  City. 

Rereading  The  teacher  may  extend  pupils’  appreciation  by  calling  at- 

tention to  the  use  of  description  and  sound  words  in  the  story. 
For  example,  write  the  following  statement:  It  took  a long 
time  for  David  to  teach  Benny  a trick.  Then  ask  a pupil  to 
read  aloud  the  first  two  paragraphs  on  page  78.  Lead  pupils 
to  observe  that  we  could  say  what  these  paragraphs  tell  us  in 
just  the  one  sentence  that  is  on  the  blackboard.  Contrast  the 
way  the  book  tells  this  fact  with  the  way  the  sentence  states  it. 

Similarly,  the  teacher  may  write  The  engine  was  making  a 
noise  and  contrast  the  sentence  with  the  first  sentence  in  the 
third  paragraph  on  page  80. 

To  call  attention  to  the  word  picture  in  the  second  and  third 
paragraphs  on  page  82,  the  teacher  may  write  on  the  board  the 
statement  When  David  blew  his  horn  and  walked  away,  the 
rooster  followed  him.  Pupils  should  contrast  this  statement 
with  the  description  in  the  text  and  tell  what  the  text  makes 
them  see  that  the  statement  on  the  blackboard  doesn’t  suggest. 

Related  Practice 

Identifying  To  give  practice  in  reading  to  identify  the  major  idea,  write 

major  ideas  following  on  the  blackboard: 

Page  77:  1.  David  had  a horn. 

2.  David  marched  around  the  barnyard. 

3.  When  David  blew  his  horn  and  marched, 
his  pet  rooster  would  march  behind  him. 

Page  79:  1.  A truck  went  chug,  chug. 

2.  David  was  sleepy  on  Saturday  morning. 

3.  When  David  got  up,  he  saw  a man  taking 
his  pet  away  in  a truck. 
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Page  82:  1.  Benny  tried  to  crow. 

2.  David  saved  his  pet  by  having  Benny  do  his 
trick. 

3.  David  took  a deep  breath. 

Have  the  pupils  read  each  of  the  specified  pages  and  decide 
which  of  the  three  sentences  gives  the  main  idea  of  the  page. 

To  strengthen  the  ability  to  identify  common  variants  of  the 
vowel  i,  write  on  the  blackboard  the  exercise  below. 

Note:  In  writing  this  exercise  the  teacher  should  leave  a 
very  small  space  between  the  syllables  or  write  the  word  as  a 
whole  and  underline  each  syllable.  The  child  should  see  each 
word  as  a whole,  not  as  two  words.  Visual  syllable  divisions  are 
indicated  to  promote  a general  awareness  of  the  pronounceable 
units  in  words.  However,  pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to. 
exaggerate  the  syllables  or  distort  the  sound  of  the  word  as 
a whole.  For  example,  lis  ten  is  lis'  an,1  not  lis  ten';  lit  tie 
is  lit * a/,1  not  lit'  tel. 

ice— ti  ger,  kitch  en,  Fri  day,  win  ter,  ti  ny 
in— him  self,  ti  ny,  whis  per,  lis  ten,  tick  ets,  mis  take 
bird— dr  cus,  sil  ver,  lit  tie,  birth  day 

Have  one  pupil  pronounce  the  word  ice  and  point  to  the 
letter  i.  Then  have  him  pronounce  the  next  word  in  the  first 
line  (ti  ger),  and  ask  pupils  to  tell  whether  or  not  the  i in  the 
first  syllable  sounds  like  the  i in  ice.  When  pupils  agree  that 
in  both  words  the  letter  i has  the  long  sound,  ask  the  pupil 
who  is  pronouncing  the  words  to  underline  the  word  ti  ger. 
Continue  with  the  other  words  in  the  first  line,  underlining 
those  in  which  the  i has  the  long  sound.  Proceed  in  like  man- 
ner with  each  of  the  other  lines,  underlining  the  words  in 
which  the  i in  the  first  syllable  has  the  same  sound  as  the  i 
in  the  guide  word  at  the  beginning  of  the  line. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  20  and  21. 

Correlated  Activities 

Following  up  Provide  opportunities  for  pupils  to  describe  tricks  their  pets 
/rom  reading  were  taught  to  do,  and  to  tell  how  their  pets  were  taught  to 
do  them.  If  questions  arise  concerning  the  training  of  animals, 
the  class  may  appoint  a committee  to  go  to  the  library  for  in- 
formation on  this  topic.  The  committee  should  organize  its 

1 For  explanation  of  the  symbol  9 see  pronunciation  key  in  Thorndike 
Century  Junior  Dictionary . 
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findings  and  make  an  oral  or  written  report  to  the  class.  Later, 
by  pooling  experiences  and  information  gained,  the  pupils  may 
prepare  a simple  handbook  of  suggestions  for  animal  training. 
Other  pupils  may  report  on  good  pet  stories  they  have  read 
(see  Bibliography,  page  140  of  this  Guidebook ),  and  a reading 
list  with  these  titles  may  be  included  in  the  handbook. 


Sarah’s  Plan 


(Pages  83-89) 

new  words:  Tuesday  buggy  spoke* 

tight*  shoulder  clapped* 


feel*  hay* 
ought  prize* 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “In  the  last  story  David  worked  hard  to  teach  Benny  a trick 

vocabulary  for  the  pet  paracje  at  Maple  Grove  School.  Can  you  think  of 
any  other  child’s  pet  that  might  be  in  the  parade?” 

When  pupils  suggest  Sarah’s  donkey,  say,  “Sarah  wanted 
Poky  to  be  in  the  parade,  and  she  began  to  get  ready  for  it 
on  Tuesday.  She  thought  Poky  would  be  the  funniest  pet  in 
the  parade,  if  he  would  do  what  she  wanted  him  to.  But  Poky 
was  a donkey,  and  donkeys  are  stubborn.  At  first  Sarah  was 
afraid  that  Poky  wouldn’t  behave  in  the  parade.  But  suddenly 
she  thought  of  a plan,  and  she  said  to  herself,  ‘This  ought  to 
make  Poky  do  what  I want  him  to  do.’ 

“Let’s  read  the  story  called  ‘Sarah’s  Plan’  to  find  out  what 
Sarah’s  plan  was  and  whether  or  not  it  worked.” 

Note:  The  words  buggy  and  shoulder  will  be  presented  dur- 
ing the  guided  reading. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  83-85:  Call  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  83  and  ask 

readmg  what  Sarah  is  looking  at.  Elicit  buggy  and  write  the  word  on 

the  blackboard.  Ask  pupils  to  read  the  first  three  pages  and  be 
ready  to  tell  what  Sarah  wanted  Poky  to  do  in  the  parade  and 
how  she  planned  to  make  him  do  it. 

Pages  86-89:  Encourage  discussion  of  the  picture  on  pages  86 
and  87  and  ask  the  children  to  point  out  David  and  Benny  and 
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Sarah  and  Poky.  Call  attention  to  the  boy  with  the  squirrel  on 
his  shoulder.  Then  say,  “The  rest  of  the  story  tells  what  hap- 
pened at  the  parade  and  who  won  a prize.  Finish  reading  it 
and  be  ready  to  tell  how  Sarah’s  plan  worked.” 

Ask  the  pupils  which  pet  they  think  was  the  funniest.  “Why 
did  the  people  think  that  Poky  was  so  funny?” 

Rereading  Have  pupils  read  aloud  what  Sarah  said  to  her  mother  and 

Tom  and  Poky  to  show  Sarah’s  worries  about  whether  her  plan 
would  work.  They  may  also  read  the  description  of  the  parade 
and  make  a list  of  the  action  verbs  that  express  the  motions 
and  noises  made  by  both  pets  and  children;  e.g.,  blowing,  push- 
ing, chattered,  trotted,  wag,  clapped,  shouted,  etc. 

Related  Practice 

To  promote  the  ability  to  perceive  cause-and-effect  relation- 
ships through  both  reading  and  inference,  write  the  following 
questions  on  the  blackboard: 

1.  Why  did  Sarah  think  Poky  would  look  funny  hitched 
to  the  buggy? 

2.  Why  did  Miss  Valentine  think  Poky  ought  to  have  a 
prize? 

3.  Why  did  Jill  hold  on  tight  to  her  bunny? 

4.  Why  did  Sarah  tie  hay  to  the  pole? 

Have  pupils  read  each  of  the  first  two  questions  and  find  the 
part  of  the  story  that  tells  the  answer.  Then  have  them  read 
each  of  the  last  two  questions,  and  ask  them  if  they  can  think 
of  at  least  one  reason  to  answer  each  question. 

To  promote  further  awareness  of  syllabic  units  in  words,, 
write  the  words  ago,  alone,  away,  and  along  on  the  blackboard. 
Ask  pupils  to  pronounce  each  word  and  point  to  the  letter  a. 
Lead  them  to  observe  that  the  letter  a has  the  same  sound  in 
each  word.  Then  ask  pupils  to  think  how  each  word  sounds 
and  tell  how  many  vowels  they  can  hear  in  each  one.  Remind 
them  that  if  they  can  hear  two  vowels  in  a word  the  word  has 
two  syllables. 

Write  the  words  about,  above,  across,  again,  ahead,  afraid, 
and  around.  Tell  pupils  that  a is  the  first  syllable  in  each  of 
these  words  and  ask  them  to  pronounce  each  word  and  think 
how  the  first  syllable  sounds. 
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Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard,  underlin- 
ing the  italicized  words.  Tell  pupils  that  there  is  a new  word 
in  each  sentence.  Ask  pupils  to  read  each  sentence  silently 
and  tell  what  the  underlined  word  is: 

1.  The  two  boys  looked  very  much  alike. 

2.  Don’t  you  think  we  ought  to  read  this  story  aloud ? 

3.  Tommy  fell  fast  asleep. 

Then  write  the  words  almost,  also,  and  always  on  the  black- 
board. Explain  that  al  is  the  first  syllable  in  these  words  and 
have  pupils  pronounce  each  word  and  listen  to  the  first  syllable. 
Then  write  the  following  sentence  and  ask  pupils  to  read  it. 

You  are  already  half  an  hour  late. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  22  and  23. 


Correlated  Activities 


Using  ideas 
gained  from 
reading 


Independent 

reading 


Pupils  may  plan  a pet  parade  of  their  own  in  the  school  yard. 
Simple  prizes  may  be  given  for  the  funniest  pet,  the  most  un- 
usual pet,  the  smartest  pet,  etc. 

Encourage  pupils  to  read  other  stories  about  donkeys  and 
pet  activities  and  then  tell  the  class  about  them.  (See  Bibliog- 
raphy, page  140  of  this  Guidebook .) 


Pinky  at  the  Fair 

(Pages  90-97) 

new  words:  Fair * win*  fastened  rang*  ring* 

belonged  shadow  raced*  nine* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Establishing  If  any  pupils  have  gone  to  a state  or  county  fair,  ask  them  to 
background  describe  it.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  in  many  places  fairs  are 
held  every  fall,  and  that  they  sometimes  last  as  long  as  a week. 

“People  can  have  a lot  of  fun  at  a fair.  Sometimes  there  are 
airplane  races  to  watch  and  a merry-go-round  to  ride  on.  One 
of  the  parts  children  like  best  is  the  pet  show.” 
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“When  the  Fair  was  held  at  Spring  City,  the  children  from 
Maple  Grove  School  heard  that  there  was  going  to  be  a pet 
show.  Some  of  them  decided  to  enter  their  pets.  Do  you  re- 
member the  little  pink  pig  who  was  in  the  pet  parade?  Whose 
pet  was  she?  Yes,  Pinky  belonged  to  Jim  Nickel.  Wherever 
Jim  went,  Pinky  followed  close  behind  like  a shadow.” 

Note:  Although  close  is  not  a new  word  form,  it  should  be 
presented  because  both  meaning  and  pronunciation  are  new  in 
this  story.  So  far,  the  word  form  has  been  used  to  mean  shut, 
as,  “Close  the  door.” 

“Jim  wanted  Pinky  to  be  in  the  pet  show,  and  so  he  fastened 
a bell  around  her  neck  and  took  her  to  the  Fair.  Something 
funny  happened  to  Jim  and  Pinky.  Let’s  read  the  story  ‘Pinky 
at  the  Fair’  to  find  out  what  it  was.’’ 

j Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  90:  Have  pupils  look  at  the  picture  and  read  the  page. 

I reading  Then  ask  them  to  tell  how  Jim  and  Jill  got  Pinky  ready  for  the 

Fair. 

Page  91:  Tell  the  pupils  that  this  page  and  its  picture  describe 
the  Fair.  Have  them  read  silently  and  tell  what  they  have 
found  out. 

Pages  92-94:  When  children  have  discussed  the  picture  of  the 
pet  show,  say,  “Read  the  next  three  pages  to  find  out  which  pet 
won  the  blue  ribbon.”  After  the  silent  reading  discuss  the  dif- 
ferent pets  and  the  noises  they  made. 

Pages  95-97:  “After  the  best-looking  pet  was  chosen,  the 
judges  announced  that  a blue  ribbon  would  be  given  to  the 
pet  that  did  the  funniest  trick.  Finish  reading  the  story  to  see 
who  won  that  blue  ribbon.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Why 
did  the  judge  think  Pinky  had  done  the  funniest  trick?  What 
was  the  joke  on  Jim?”  Ask  the  children  if  they  have  ever  felt 
the  way  Jim  did  when  he  was  trying  to  get  out  of  the  ring. 
To  contrast  Jim’s  feelings  during  this  episode  and  at  the  end 
of  the  story,  have  the  pupils  read  and  interpret  the  following 
passages: 

Poor  Jim!  His  face  got  as  red  as  fire. 

A hundred  people  laughing  at  him! 

The  people  clapped  and  clapped.  A 
hundred  people  clapping  for  Jim! 

' 
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Extending  Ask  the  pupils  if  they  can  remember  another  story  in  which 

interpretation  a pet  f0n0weci  a little  boy.  When  they  suggest  “Benny’s  Trick,” 
ask  them  how  Benny’s  trick  was  different  from  Pinky’s.  Bring 
out  the  fact  that  Benny  had  to  be  taught  his  trick,  whereas 
Pinky  apparently  followed  Jim  of  her  own  accord. 


Rereading  During  the  rereading  direct  particular  attention  to  the  effec- 

tive use  of  language  in  this  story.  Call  attention  to  the  action 
verbs  wiggle,  held  on  tight,  scrubbed  and  rubbed  in  the  first 
paragraph  on  page  90.  Discuss  with  pupils  the  effect  of  the 
figurative  phrase  in  the  following  sentence:  “He  scrubbed  so 
hard  that  Jill  could  feel  drops  of  water  splashing  like  rain.” 
Continue  with  the  description  of  the  Fair,  the  pet  show  and 
Jim’s  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  ring.  Encourage  discussion  of 
the  meaning  of  such  sentences  as: 


Around  he  went,  with  the  pig  close  behind  him  like 
a shadow  (page  95). 

Poor  Jim!  His  face  got  as  red  as  fire  (page  95). 

Related  Practice 
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To  promote  the  ability  to  use  context  clues  to  identify 
variant  meanings  of  words,  write  the  following: 

1.  Nine  children  took  pets  to  the  Fair. 

2.  The  children  didn’t  think  it  was  fair  for  one  boy  to 
win  all  the  prizes. 

3.  When  the  sun  is  shining,  we  say  the  weather  is  fair. 

Have  pupils  read  the  three  sentences  silently.  Then  have 
each  sentence  read  aloud  and  promote  discussion  to  clarify  the 
meanings  of  the  italicized  words. 

To  strengthen  the  ability  to  identify  common  variant  sounds 
of  the  vowel  a,  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 

rtf— can  dy,  lad  der,  a pron,  ap  pie,  shad  ow 
ate— a.  ble,  al  most,  pa  per,  ba  by,  barn  yard,  Da  vid 
all— talk  ing,  fas  ten,  wa  ter,  may  be,  al  ways 
arm— gar  den,  ham  mer,  hard  ly,  wag  on,  par  ty 
ago— a bove,  a lone,  hap  py,  a fraid,  wa  ter,  a head 

Have  one  pupil  pronounce  the  word  at  and  point  to  the 
letter  a.  Then  have  him  pronounce  the  next  word  in  the  first 
line  (can  dy),  and  ask  pupils  to  tell  whether  or  not  the  a in  the 
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first  syllable  sounds  like  the  a in  at.  When  pupils  agree  that 
in  both  words  the  letter  a has  the  same  sound,  ask  the  pupil 
who  is  pronouncing  the  words  to  underline  the  word  can  dy. 
Continue  with  the  other  words  in  the  first  line,  underlining 
those  in  which  the  a has  the  short  sound.  Proceed  in  like 
manner  with  each  of  the  other  lines,  underlining  the  words  in 
which  the  a in  the  first  syllable  has  the  same  sound  as  the  a 
in  the  guide  word  at  the  beginning  of  the  line. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  24,  25,  and  26. 

Correlated  Activities 

Securing  Bulletins  and  posters  dealing  with  country  fairs  may  be  ob- 

mformation  tained  from  4-H  Headquarters,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  class  may  compose  a group  letter 
requesting  such  material  and  may  study  the  bulletins  when 
they  arrive. 


How  Tom  Went  to  the  Fair 

(Pages  98-105) 

new  words:  begin  pasture  luck*  finish  mile* 

eleven  nails*  sky*  already*  circle  lower 
landed*  tiuenty-nine  north*  between  below* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Recall  the  Fair  setting  of  the  previous  story.  Ask  pupils  to 

vocabulary  comment  briefly  on  what  happened  on  the  first  day  of  the  Fair 
and  remind  them  that  it  was  held  in  Spring  City.  Then  say, 
“The  second  day  of  the  Fair  was  the  day  of  the  airplane  races. 
The  races  weren’t  going  to  begin  until  noon,  but  the  Best 
family  started  out  right  after  breakfast  because  they  wanted 
to  see  the  exhibits  first.  Uncle  Zeke  was  going  to  the  races,  too, 
but  he  planned  to  finish  his  work  and  start  at  eleven  o’clock.  As 
soon  as  Tom  and  Sarah  left  the  farm,  they  began  to  get  excited 
about  the  races.  It  was  twenty-nine  miles  to  Spring  City,  but 
already  they  could  imagine  the  airplanes  flying  in  big  circles 
and  then  coming  lower  and  lower  until  they  finally  landed  on 
the  Fair  grounds.” 
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“The  family  hadn’t  gone  far  before  they  had  some  bad  luck. 
They  saw  something  that  made  them  wonder  whether  they 
could  go  to  the  Fair  at  all  that  day.  When  we  read  the  story 
we’ll  find  out  what  happened.” 

Note:  The  words  pasture  and  between  will  be  presented 
during  the  guided  reading. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  98-99:  Discuss  the  picture  on  pages  98  and  99,  directing 

reading  attention  to  the  hole  in  the  fence  between  the  two  fields. 

“What  do  we  call  a field  where  cows  and  other  animals  are 
kept?”  Elicit  and  present  the  word  pasture . Then  ask  “What 
do  you  suppose  Father  did  when  he  saw  the  hole  in  the  fence? 
Let’s  read  the  first  two  pages  to  find  out.”  After  the  silent 
reading  ask,  “Who  stayed  at  home  to  fix  the  fence?  How 
does  Tom  plan  to  get  to  the  Fair?  Do  you  think  he  will  be 
ready  to  go  by  eleven  o’clock?” 

Pages  100-101:  Have  the  next  two  pages  read  to  find  out  if 
Tom  had  fixed  the  fence  by  eleven  o’clock.  After  the  silent 
reading,  check  the  pupils’  grasp  of  the  plot  by  such  questions 
as  the  following:  “What  did  Tom  have  to  do  before  he  could 
fix  the  fence?  What  made  him  think  it  was  too  late  to  meet 
Uncle  Zeke  when  he  had  finished  his  work?”  Discuss  how  the 
length  of  shadows  helps  us  know  the  time  of  day. 

Pages  102-105:  “How  do  you  suppose  an  airplane  happened 
to  land  in  the  pasture?  Let’s  read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  see 
what  will  happen  now.”  After  the  silent  reading  recall  the 
title  and  ask  the  pupils  to  tell  how  Tom  got  to  the  Fair.  Guide 
the  discussion  to  include  comments  on  Tom’s  excitement  at 
riding  to  the  Fair  in  an  airplane  and  how  his  family  felt  when 
they  saw  him  get  out  of  the  plane. 

Extending  “What  do  you  think  would  have  happened  if  Tom  hadn’t 

interpretation  Qfferecj  to  stay  at  home  and  fix  the  fence?  What  if  he  hadn’t 
known  how?  What  kind  of  boy  do  you  think  Tom  was?”  Bring 
out  his  willingness  to  help,  his  unselfishness,  his  self-reliance 
and  ability  to  carry  out  the  job  by  himself. 

Rereading  Select  for  oral  reading  passages  which  describe  the  emotions 

of  the  characters  involved,  telling  pupils  to  make  sure  they 
read  to  show  how  the  people  they  are  reading  about  felt. 
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Related  Practice 


Classifying  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  two  headings  In  the  Country 

an d . and  In  the  City  and  list  the  following  words:  barn,  barnyard, 

gCtlCY&llZMfZ  y i i ^ 

big  stores,  buggy,  buses , corn,  crowds  of  people,  door  man, 
elevator,  farm,  field,  moving  stairs,  park,  pasture,  policeman, 
potatoes,  pumpkins,  railway  station,  tall  buildings,  threshing 
machine,  truck,  wagon,  wheat. 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  list  of  words  and  tell  under  which 
heading  each  belongs. 

Note:  This  classification  is  not  fixed,  and  pupils’  responses 
will  be  determined  by  their  experiential  backgrounds.  For 
example,  if  pupils  are  familiar  with  grain  elevators,  they  may 
list  elevator  under  both  headings;  truck  will  be  listed  under 
both  headings,  etc.  The  teacher  should  ask  pupils  their  reason 
for  whatever  classification  they  suggest. 

Relist  the  word  under  the  appropriate  headings  and  ask 
pupils  to  choose  from  both  lists  words  that  belong  in  such 
classifications  as  buildings,  machines,  plants.  Discussion  may 
center  around  the  ways  in  which  things  that  are  classed  to- 
gether are  alike  and  different.  Pupils  may  suggest  other  words 
to  add  to  the  various  classifications. 


Recognizing 

syllables 


Work-Book 


To  further  promote  awareness  of  syllabic  units  in  words, 
write  the  word  mistake  on  the  blackboard  and  have  it  pro- 
nounced. Ask  pupils  to  tell  how  many  vowel  sounds  they  hear 
in  the  word  and  how  many  syllables  the  word  has.  Then  ask 
them  to  tell  whether  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  has  the  long 
or  the  short  sound.  Continue  with  the  following  words: 
pasture,  finish,  landed,  picnic,  ladder,  silver,  tiger,  tiny,  fancy, 
baby,  maybe,  painted,  playing,  waiting,  after,  happy,  city. 

Use  pages  27,  28,  and  29. 


Correlated  Activities 


Making  a Pupils  may  start  working  on  a picture  map  of  the  country 

^napre  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Maple  Grove  School.  If  any  of  the 

pupils  have  traveled  by  plane,  suggest  that  they  make  sketches 
to  show  how  they  think  this  area  looked  from  the  air  as  Tom 
saw  it  on  his  trip  to  Spring  City.  The  picture  maps  in  Center- 
ville1 may  be  consulted  for  suggestions  for  the  map. 


1 Social  Science,  Book  Three,  of  the  Curriculum  Foundation  Series.  (See 
this  Guidebook , pages  14-15.) 
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Peter,  Peter,  Pumpkin  Grower 

(Pages  106-112) 

new  words:  son  raised*  mine*  rows*  wall*  fruit 

glasses*  card * size*  sold*  different 
empty  load* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “One  morning  a big  empty  bus  pulled  up  in  front  of  Maple 

vocabulary  Grove  School.  The  Maple  Grove  children  all  climbed  into 
the  bus.  They  were  going  to  the  Fair  at  Spring  City  to  see  the 
different  exhibits  of  fruit  and  vegetables  that  their  friends 
had  grown  during  the  summer. 

“One  of  the  children  from  Maple  Grove  School  who  went 
to  the  Fair  was  Peter  Strong.  Peter  liked  pumpkin  pie  so  well 
that  he  made  people  think  of  Peter,  Peter,  Pumpkin  Eater. 
But  all  summer  he  had  been  growing  pumpkins,  and  now 
Mr.  Strong  thought  his  son  should  have  a new  name.  The 
title  of  our  next  story  tells  you  what  Mr.  Strong  called  his 
son.”  Have  the  title  of  the  story  read,  and  say,  “When  we  read 
the  story,  we  will  find  out  what  Peter  did  with  his  pumpkins.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  106-109 : Have  the  subtitle  read.  Ask  pupils  to  read  the 

reading  first  part  of  the  story  silently  to  find  out  about  the  pumpkin 

that  went  to  the  Fair.  Check  comprehension  by  asking:  “How 
did  Peter  take  care  of  his  pumpkins?  What  happened  to  the 
pumpkin  that  went  to  the  Fair?”  Discuss  how  excited  the 
children  were  when  they  saw  their  own  things  in  the  exhibits. 
Pages  110-112:  Have  the  second  subtitle  read  and  ask:  “How 
do  you  suppose  pumpkins  could  turn  into  a bicycle?  Let’s  read 
the  rest  of  the  story  to  find  out.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask 
“How  did  Peter  plan  to  get  a bicycle?  Name  some  things  he 
had  to  do  to  carry  out  his  plan.  What  good  luck  did  he  have 
which  really  made  his  pumpkins  turn  into  a bicycle?” 

Extending  Ask  pupils  what  would  have  happened  if  Peter  hadn’t  taken 

interpretation  care  Q£  the  pumpkin  plants  every  day;  if  he  hadn’t  been  at 
the  stand  every  day. 

Pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  tell  of  experiences  they  have 
had  earning  money  for  something  they  particularly  wanted. 
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Related  Practice 


Organization 
of  ideas 


To  give  practice  in  organizing  ideas  gained  from  reading, 
discuss  with  the  children  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  story 
and  write  the  subtitles  on  the  blackboard.  Then  write  the 
following  sentences  and  have  the  pupils  read  each  sentence 
and  decide  whether  it  tells  about  something  that  happened  in 
Part  1 of  the  story  or  in  Part  2.  After  pupils  have  decided  in 
which  part  of  the  story  the  thing  happened,  have  them  renum- 
ber the  sentences  to  indicate  the  sequence  of  events. 

1.  All  the  children  went  to  the  Fair. 

2.  Peter  sold  a whole  truck  load  of  pumpkins. 

3.  Peter  planted  pumpkin  seeds. 

4.  Peter  found  a blue  ribbon  on  his  pumpkin. 

5.  Peter  had  enough  money  to  buy  a bicycle. 

6.  Mr.  Strong  took  his  son’s  pumpkin  to  the  Fair. 

7.  Peter  began  to  sell  pumpkins  at  a roadside  stand. 


Recognizing 

alphabetical 

sequence 


To  review  the  alphabetical  sequence  of  letters  and  to  give 
practice  in  organizing  words  in  alphabetical  order,  write  the 
following  words  on  the  blackboard  in  columns:  card,  buses, 
different,  luck,  fruit,  jump,  he’ll,  ought,  stranger,  empty,  keep, 
umbrella,  airplanes,  twenty,  I’d,  pasture,  row,  x-ray,  quick, 
glass,  yard,  Zeke,  wheel,  nine,  voice,  mine. 

Have  one  child  select  the  word  in  the  list  that  begins  with  a 
and  pronounce  it.  Ask  another  child  to  find  and  pronounce 
the  word  beginning  with  the  next  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Con- 
tinue in  alphabetical  sequence  through  the  entire  list. 


Work-Book  Use  pages  30,  31,  and  32. 


Correlated  Activities 


Composing 
a rime 


Having 

exhibits 


Suggest  that  the  children  compose  a rime  about  this  story 
based  on  the  verse  “Peter,  Peter,  Pumpkin  Eater.”  For  example: 
Peter,  Peter,  Pumpkin  Grower, 

Also  was  a pumpkin  show-er; 

Took  a pumpkin  to  the  Fair 
And  won  a bright  blue  ribbon  there. 

Suggest  that  the  pupils  have  a classroom  exhibit  of  things 
they  have  made  or  things  they  have  grown  in  their  gardens. 
Committees  may  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  exhibits. 
Judges  may  be  selected,  and  blue  ribbons  may  be  awarded  in 
each  section  of  the  exhibit. 
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The  Traveling  Christmas  Tree 

(Pages  113-122) 

new  words:  traveling  secret  trimmed * gifts*  child 

Santa  Claus  whoa*  holly  songs  sack* 
chocolate  led*  underneath  porch*  jingle 

for  Reading 

Tell  the  children  that  today  they  are  going  to  read  a Christ- 
mas story  about  a traveling  Christmas  tree.  In  informal  dis- 
cussion have  them  suggest  things  Christmas  makes  them  think 
of,  and  write  each  suggestion  on  the  blackboard  as  it  is  given. 
Guide  the  discussion  to  be  sure  that  Santa  Claus,  holly,  Christ- 
mas songs,  and  secrets  are  included.  When  Christmas  songs  are 
mentioned,  ask  different  children  to  tell  you  their  favorites. 
Elicit  and  present  Jingle  Bells . Ask  whether  the  children  hang 
up  their  stockings  or  put  gifts  underneath  the  tree. 

“A  few  days  before  Christmas,  the  children  at  Maple  Grove 
School  had  a Christmas  party  and  invited  all  the  neighbors  to 
come.  Each  child  did  something  to  help.  The  pupils  trimmed 
a tree  with  colored  balls,  silver  rope,  and  stars.  They  did  many 
of  the  things  we  have  been  talking  about.  Of  course  they  had 
fruit  and  nuts  and  chocolate  candy.  After  the  party  something 
happened  that  made  them  call  their  tree  ‘The  Traveling  Christ- 
mas Tree.’  When  we  read  this  story  in  our  books,  we  will  find 
out  why  they  called  it  that.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  113-114:  Call  attention  to  the  subtitle  and  say,  ‘‘Let’s 

reading  read  first  part  Qf  our  story  to  see  jf  we  can  fincl  out  what 

Sarah’s  secret  was.”  Have  the  first  two  pages  read  silently, 
and  ask,  ‘‘Who  couldn’t  come  to  the  Christmas  party?  What 
do  you  suppose  the  children  will  do  at  the  party?  Can  you 
guess  what  Sarah’s  secret  was?” 

Pages  115-118:  Have  the  second  subtitle  read  and  allow  the 
children  to  comment  briefly  on  Santa  Claus.  Ask  them  if  they 
think  Santa  Claus  will  be  at  the  party,  and  say,  “When  we  read 
this  part  of  the  story,  we  will  find  out  about  a lot  of  exciting 
things  that  happened  at  the  party.”  After  the  silent  reading, 
check  the  pupils’  comprehension  by  asking  such  questions  as: 


Preparation 

Presenting 

vocabulary 
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“Can  you  tell  three  things  that  happened  at  the  party?  What 
was  Sarah’s  secret?  What  did  the  children  take  for  Till  and 
Jim?” 

Pages  119-122:  “The  third  part  of  our  story  is  called  ‘The  Tree 
Travels.’  Let’s  read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  see  how  Sarah’s  plan 
worked  out.”  When  the  children  have  finished  reading  the 
story,  point  out  that  this  story  might  have  been  called  ‘The 
Traveling  Christmas  Party.’  Ask  the  pupils  to  list  some  of  the 
things  Jim  and  Jill  might  remember  about  the  traveling  party. 

Extending  Ask  what  child  thought  of  the  plan  to  take  the  Christmas 

interpretation  tree  to  jjp  ancj  jim’s  house.  Comment  on  the  clever  way  that 
Sarah  found  to  tell  Miss  Valentine  her  idea.  Ask  children  if 
they  can  remember  another  story  in  which  Sarah  thought  of  a 
way  to  solve  a problem.  When  they  recall  the  story  “Sarah’s 
Plan,”  ask  them  what  problem  Sarah  had  to  solve  and  how  she 
did  it.  Compare  the  originality  of  Sarah’s  ideas  in  both  stories. 


Related  Practice 


Recognizing 

syllables 


Vocabulary 

review 


Work-Book 


To  promote  further  awareness  of  syllables  in  words,  follow 
the  procedure  used  on  pages  73-74  of  this  Guidebook.  The 
following  words  are  suggested:  babies,  ribbon,  pasture,  tiny, 
ladder,  mistake,  apron,  fancy,  jingle,  maybe,  picnic,  hammer, 
paper,  tiger,  basket,  silver,  lazy,  Friday. 

If  the  teacher  has  been  making  a careful  check  of  pupils’ 
progress  in  vocabulary  building,  she  should  have  a list  of  words 
in  Units  I and  II  which  have  caused  special  difficulty.  These 
words  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard  in  columns  for 
vocabulary  review.  To  keep  the  review  interesting,  use  a 
variety  of  technics  in  having  the  children  read  the  words.  For 
example:  (1)  Indicate  a word  in  the  list  and  ask  a child  to 
say  it;  (2)  say  a word  from  the  list  and  ask  a child  to  find 
and  frame  it;  (3)  use  meaning  clues,  such  as  “I  am  thinking 
of  a word  that  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  days  of  the  week;” 
(4)  use  phonetic  clues,  such  as  “Find  two  words  beginning 
with  dr.” 

Use  pages  33,  34,  35,  and  36.  Page  36  is  a vocabulary  test 
which  is  described  below: 

1.  Construction  of  the  Test.  Vocabulary  Test  I is  con- 
structed to  measure  the  pupil’s  ability  to  recognize 
word  forms  at  sight.  Only  words  that  were  presented 
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in  Units  I and  II  of  Streets  and  Roads  are  used  in  the 
test.  Each  word  to  be  tested  is  presented  with  two 
other  words  that  may  distract  the  reader  who  is  still 
over-dependent  on  context  clues  when  reading. 

2.  Preparing  for  the  Test.  Make  a diagram  on  the  black- 
board, duplicating  the  first  square  in  Vocabulary  Test 
I.  Then  give  the  following  directions:  “Here  is  a 
square  with  three  words  in  it.  I will  say  one  of  the 
words  in  the  square.”  Pronounce  any  word  and  have  a 
child  encircle  it.  Indicate  the  order  from  left  to  right 
until  the  pupils  are  prepared  to  take  the  test  without 
confusion. 

3.  Administering  the  Test.  The  teacher  is  to  pronounce 
clearly  one  word  in  each  square,  and  the  pupils  are 
to  encircle  the  word  she  pronounces.  If  desired,  the 
teacher  may  mimeograph  the  test  and  use  it  a second 
time,  pronouncing  a different  word  in  each  square. 

Correlated  Activities 

Extending  Extend  the  theme  of  this  story  by  discussing  with  the  chil- 

ideas  gamed  dren  other  ways  to  surprise  sick  people  and  make  them  happy, 
such  as  writing  them  letters,  sending  them  flowers,  going  to  see 
them  if  their  illness  is  not  contagious,  lending  them  a good 
book,  and  buying  or  making  them  presents.  Suggest  that  those 
pupils  who  have  sick  friends  make  them  a surprise  gift— a 
scrapbook,  a doll,  or  a jumping  jack  like  the  one  shown  on 
page  122  of  Streets  and  Roads. 


Summarizing  the  Unit 


Choosing 

favorite 

stories 


Discussing 

characters 


Making 

comparisons 


Pupils  should  have  an  opportunity  to  select  their  favorite 
stories  from  this  unit  and  from  selections  they  have  read  inde- 
pendently. Have  them  give  reasons  for  their  choices. 

Have  the  pupils  tell  the  names  of  the  various  child  charac- 
ters who  appeared  in  the  stories  of  this  unit.  The  names  of 
the  leading  characters  may  be  listed  and  the  pupils  asked  to 
tell  what  kind  of  boy  or  girl  each  of  them  was. 

Have  pupils  compare  the  good  times  of  the  children  in  the 
unit  “Along  Country  Roads”  with  those  described  in  the  pre- 
vious unit,  “On  City  Streets.”  Pupils  may  make  a “good  times” 
summary  fo,r  this  unit  similar  to  that  suggested  on  page  70. 


Unit  III — On  the  Road  to  Story-Land 


Overview  of  the  Unit 

The  stories  in  the  first  two  units  of  Streets  and  Roads  are 
realistic  in  nature,  depending  upon  factual  background  for 
interpretation.  In  contrast,  the  third  unit,  “On  the  Road  to 
Story-Land,”  presents  fanciful  stories  which  appeal  strongly  to 
the  imagination.  This  unit  provides  material  that  should  be 
read  just  for  fun. 

The  unit  opens  with  a simple  story  that  ridicules  bad 
manners  in  an  amusing  but  subtle  way.  Among  the  other 
tales  included  in  the  unit  are  the  story-book  classic,  “Brother 
Rabbit  and  Tar  Baby”;  “Sojo,”  the  story  of  a lazy  but  clever 
little  boy;  and  “The  Basket  of  Laughs,”  a quaint  and  highly 
entertaining  fairy  tale. 

The  stories  are  notable  for  excellence  of  plot  and  a style 
that  contributes  to  fluent,  pleasurable  oral  reading.  There  is 
a strong  element  of  humor  running  through  the  unit.  All 
of  the  stories  have  novel  situations,  lively  conversation,  inter- 
esting pictures,  and  expressive  action  and  sound  words. 

Preparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

The  teacher  should  prepare  for  the  shift  from  realistic  to 
fanciful  mood  by  discussing  with  pupils  make-believe  stories 
which  they  have  already  heard  or  read.  Various  pupils  may 
describe  incidents  from  their  favorite  fanciful  tales.  The 
teacher  should  stimulate  interest  by  commenting  briefly  on 
the  content  and  on  the  amusing  characters  pupils  will  read 
about  in  the  section  of  the  book  called  “On  the  Road  to  Story- 
land.”  She  may  also  read  aloud  some  good  fanciful  tales  about 
animals,  such  as  the  Uncle  Remus  stories,  by  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  and  Just-So  Stories,  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 
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A Ride  to  Animal  Town 

(Pages  124-130) 

new  words:  beaver  wooden  jacket  farther  grumble 

shakes*  behave  polite  welcome 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “The  first  make-believe  story  we  will  read  is  about  some 

vocabulary  animals  who  were  on  their  way  to  Animal  Town.” 

Have  the  children  look  at  the  picture  on  page  124.  Call  at- 
tention to  the  wooden  cart  and  the  tired  bunny’s  red  jacket. 
Point  out  the  beaver  in  the  picture  and  explain  that  beavers 
are  patient,  hard-working  animals.  Comment  on  the  expres- 
sion “busy  as  a beaver.” 

Have  the  children  tell  what  they  think  is  happening  in 
the  picture.  Lead  pupils  to  infer  that  the  beaver  is  stopping 
to  give  the  tired  old  bunny  a ride.  Ask  the  pupils  what  they 
would  say  if  a friend  or  neighbor  gave  them  a ride.  Elicit 
“Thank  you”  and  ask,  “What  would  be  a polite  answer  to 
that?”  Elicit  and  present  You're  welcome.  Then  say,  “I 
wonder  what  you  will  think  of  the  old  bunny  when  you  read 
the  story.  He  behaved  as  if  he  had  very  bad  manners. 
He  sat  and  grumbled  about  the  ride,  and  the  farther  they  went, 
the  more  he  grumbled.  When  we  read  the  story  we’ll  find  out 
why  he  grumbled  and  what  happened  to  him.” 

from  the  Book 

Pages  124-125:  Have  the  children  look  at  the  picture  again 
and  name  some  things  which  tell  them  that  this  is  a make- 
believe  story.  Call  attention  to  the  facial  expressions  of  the 
animals,  especially  that  of  the  tired  old  bunny.  Have  the  first 
two  pages  read,  and  ask,  “What  kind  of  passenger  is  the 
rabbit?  What  two  impolite  things  has  he  said  or  done  so  far? 
Would  you  like  to  have  somebody  riding  with  you  who  be- 
haved like  the  tired  old  rabbit?” 

Pages  126-128 : “Look  at  the  rabbit  in  this  picture!  Doesn’t  he 
look  funny,  trying  to  see  around  Billy’s  back?  Let’s  read  the 
next  three  pages  to  see  what  else  the  bunny  can  find  to  grumble 
about.”  After  the  silent  reading  encourage  discussion  to 
heighten  appreciation  of  the  humor  of  the  situation. 


Reading 

Guided 

reading 
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Extending 

appreciation 


Rereading 


Pages  129-130:  Direct  pupils’  attention  to  the  picture  at  the 
bottom  of  page  129.  “It  looks  as  if  the  rabbit  will  get  another 
ride.  That  is,  if  he  can  manage  to  get  back  into  the  cart. 
Let’s  read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  find  out  how  the  rabbit 
got  another  chance  and  whether  he  started  complaining  again.” 

Lead  pupils  to  appreciate  the  humor  of  Billy  Beaver’s  treat- 
ment of  the  rabbit,  and  his  cleverness  in  showing  the  old  bunny 
how  unprofitable  bad  manners  can  be.  Allow  children  to  com- 
pare the  conduct  of  the  rabbit  with  that  of  people  who  accept 
favors  in  a grumbling  manner. 

The  entire  story  should  be  read  orally  to  bring  out  the 
humor  of  the  rabbit’s  grumbling  and  the  beaver’s  matter-of- 
fact  answers.  One  pupil  may  be  selected  to  read  the  narrative 
part.  Two  other  pupils  may  impersonate  Billy  Beaver  and 
the  old  bunny,  reading  the  conversational  parts  of  the  story 
to  bring  out  the  contrast  between  the  two  characters. 


Related  Practice 


Recognizing 
similar  and 
contrasting 
meanings 


To  give  practice  in  the  recognition  of  similar  meanings,  write 
the  following  words  in  a column:  begin,  finish,  below,  ought, 
scare,  closed,  also,  drew,  ring.  Then  write  these  words  in  a 
column  to  the  right  of  the  first  column:  circle,  frighten,  too, 
under,  start,  pulled,  should,  shut,  end.  Have  pupils  pronounce 
each  word  in  the  left-hand  column  and  find  the  word  in  the 
right-hand  column  that  has  a similar  meaning. 

To  give  practice  in  the  recognition  of  contrasting  meanings, 
write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard  in  two  columns: 

(1)  north,  farther,  finish,  right,  ahead,  alike,  full,  mine,  sold; 

(2)  wrong,  bought,  yours,  nearer,  south,  different,  begin,  empty, 
behind.  After  the  pupils  have  read  the  words  in  the  first  col- 
umn, have  them  find  their  opposites  in  the  second  column. 


Recognizing 

suffixes 


To  develop  recognition  of  the  form  and  common  meanings 
of  the  suffix  en,  write  the  following  sentence  and  have  it  read: 


The  beaver  rode  in  a cart  made  of  wood. 

Change  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  to  in  a wooden  cart,  and 
have  it  reread.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  wooden.  Discuss  the 
meaning  of  golden  in  the  following  sentences: 

The  fairy’s  hair  looked  like  gold. 

The  fairy  had  golden  hair. 
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Phonetic  To  strengthen  the  ability  to  identify  common  variant  sounds 

analysis  0f  vowei  e>  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard  and  use 

the  procedure  outlined  on  page  79  of  this  Guidebook: 

get— wel  come,  Pe  ter,  emp  ty,  en  gine 
eat— bea  ver,  get  ting,  Ben  ny,  se  cret 
her— Bet  ty,  per  haps,  twen  ty,  her  self 

Work-Book  Use  pages  37,  38,  and  39. 


Correlated  Activities 


Dramatizing  With  simple  properties  pupils  may  dramatize  the  story  “A 
the  story  Ride  to  Animal  Town.” 


Having  a 
radio 

story  hour 


Pupils  may  construct  a make-believe  microphone  and  choose 
a name  for  it,  such  as  Station  B-O-O-K.  Then  they  may  plan 
a Radio  Story  Hour  to  be  conducted  during  the  reading  of  this 
unit.  Pupils  may  read  or  tell  “A  Ride  to  Animal  Town”  as 
a feature  of  their  program.  Other  stories  in  the  unit,  as  well 
as  stories  listed  in  the  Bibliography,  pages  141-142  of  this 
Guidebook,  may  be  presented. 


Tippy  Elephant’s  Hat 

(Pages  131-139) 

new  words:  Tippy  naughty  frisky*  smash*  pail* 

trunk*  snatched  peanuts  threw*  flat* 
lesson  shiny  tin*  spoiling  eaten  lovely 
unhappy 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  ‘‘Our  next  story  is  about  a naughty  baby  elephant  named 

vocabulary  Tippy  who  lived  in  a circus  with  her  mother.  Tippy  liked  to 
eat  peanuts.  When  she  was  eating,  she  was  good.  But  after  she 
had  eaten,  she  began  to  be  naughty.  She  snatched  things  with 
her  trunk  and  smashed  them  with  her  foot.  She  spoiled  all  the 
lovely,  shiny  things  she  could  get  hold  of. 

‘‘One  day  something  happened  that  made  Tippy  very  un- 
happy. But  it  taught  her  a good  lesson.  When  we  read  the 
story  called  ‘Tippy  Elephant’s  Hat,’  we’ll  find  out  what  hap- 
pened to  Tippy  and  what  lesson  she  learned.” 
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Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided  Pages  131-134:  As  pupils  look  at  the  picture  on  page  131, 

readmg  ask  jf  they  can  guess  why  the  baby  elephant  was  called 

Tippy.  After  discussion  indicate  the  subtitle  and  have  the  first 
four  pages  read  to  find  out  how  Tippy  got  her  name  and  what 
her  naughty  tricks  were. 

Pages  135-139:  Have  pupils  read  the  subtitle  and  then  finish 
reading  the  story  to  find  out  how  Tippy  learned  a lesson.  After 
the  silent  reading  encourage  pupils  to  tell  how  naughty  Tippy 
was  when  she  went  to  visit  the  boy  and  girl,  and  ask  how  they 
tried  to  make  her  stop  smashing  things.  Then  discuss  the 
lesson  that  Tippy  learned. 


Extending  Discuss  with  the  children  how  Tippy  must  have  felt  when 

interpretation  cashed  her  own  beautiful  hat.  To  bring  out  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  lesson  she  learned,  have  the  children  study  each 
picture  in  the  story.  Point  out  how  joyful  Tippy  looks  on 
pages  133  and  134  and  how  proud  and  happy  she  looks  on 
page  137.  Then  have  the  pupils  turn  to  the  last  picture  and 
account  for  her  sudden  change  in  expression. 


Related  Practice 


Recognizing  To  develop  recognition  of  the  form  and  meaning  of  the 
prefixes  prefix  un,  write  the  following  sentence  and  have  it  read: 

When  Tippy  smashed  her  lovely  hat,  she  was  not  happy. 

Change  the  phrase  not  happy  to  unhappy  and  have  the 
sentence  read.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  unhappy  means  “not 
happy.”  Explain  that  the  syllable  un  in  front  of  a word  often 
means  “not.”  Write  the  following  words  and  ask  pupils  to 
tell  what  each  word  means:  untied,  uncovered,  unkind,  un- 
lucky, unpleasant. 


Recognizing  To  develop  recognition  of  word  variants  formed  by  adding 
word  variants  tjie  SyUabfe  ?n  to  the  root  form  of  a verb,  write  the  following 
sentences  and  discuss  the  meaning  of  each: 

Tippy  will  eat  peanuts  if  she  can. 

Tippy  has  eaten  the  peanuts. 

Then  write  the  following  pairs  of  words  and  have  each 
read:  take,  taken;  give,  given;  shake,  shaken. 

Use  pages  40,  41,  and  42. 
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Sojo 

(Pages  140-147) 

new  words:  Sojo  idea  asleep*  woke*  nap*  yawn* 

Pegged  sprinkle  moment  fellow  evening 


Preparation  for  Reading 


Presenting  “Did  you  ever  know  anyone  who  could  make  work  sound 

vocabulary  iike  so  fun  that  you  begged  to  be  allowed  to  do  it?  Our 

next  story  is  about  a little  boy  who  could  make  people  want  to 
work  for  him.  His  name  was  Sojo,  and  he  was  probably  the 
laziest  little  fellow  in  the  world.  Every  day  from  morning  till 
evening  Sojo  liked  to  lie  and  sleep.  But  sometimes  his  mother 
would  ask  him  to  sprinkle  the  cabbages  or  cut  the  grass.  Sojo 
would  think  hard  for  a moment,  and  then  he  would  have  a 
bright  idea  about  how  to  get  the  work  done.  When  we  read 
the  story,  we  will  see  how  his  ideas  worked  out.” 


Reading  front  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  140-143:  Call  attention  to  the  picture  of  Sojo  on  page 

reading  140  anc[  discuss  how  jazy  ancj  comfortable  he  looks.  Then  call 

attention  to  the  subtitle  and  have  pupils  read  the  first  four 
pages  of  the  story  to  find  out  what  Sojo’s  bright  idea  was.  After 
the  silent  reading  discuss  the  clever  way  in  which  Sojo  got 
the  elephant  to  work  for  him.  Make  it  clear  that  if  the  elephant 
had  realized  that  Sojo  was  trying  to  get  him  to  work,  he  prob- 
ably wouldn’t  have  watered  the  cabbages. 

Pages  144-147:  “Sojo  had  some  more  bright  ideas.  Let’s  finish 
reading  the  story  to  find  out  what  they  were.”  When  these 
pages  have  been  read,  talk  over  Sojo’s  last  two  ideas.  Point  out 
that  the  goat  thought  that  Sojo  was  doing  him  a favor  and 
that  Red  Bird  wouldn’t  have  sung  so  long  if  Sojo  hadn’t  sug- 
gested that  he  couldn’t  sing  as  well  as  Brown  Bird. 


Extending  Have  the  pupils  tell  what  part  of  the  story  they  thought  was 

appreciation  the  funniest.  Then  ask,  “Would  you  like  to  have  Sojo  for  a 
friend?  Why  not?” 

Have  the  story  read  aloud  by  a narrator  and  five  other  pupils 
who  take  the  parts  of  Sojo,  Sojo’s  mother,  the  elephant,  the 
goat,  and  Red  Bird. 


Rereading 
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Related  Practice 

Recognizing  To  promote  further  awareness  of  syllabic  units  in  words, 
syllables  write  in  a column  on  the  blackboard:  fel  low,  be  low,  naugh  ty, 

follow,  evening,  asleep,  So  jo,  peanut,  today.  Tippy.  Ask 
pupils  to  pronounce  each  word  and  tell  what  vowel  sound 
they  hear  in  the  last  syllable  (long  o,  short  i,  etc.).  Call  atten- 
tion to  the  double  consonant  in  such  words  as  follow  and 
Tippy,  and  remind  pupils  that  when  two  such  consonants 
come  together,  the  second  consonant  is  silent. 


Work-Book  Use  pages  43,  44,  45,  and  46. 


Correlated  Activities 

Hearing  If  pupils  would  like  to  hear  about  more  adventures  of 

stones  Sojo,  the  teacher  may  read  aloud  the  complete  book,  Sojo, 

by  Erick  Berry,  from  which  these  episodes  were  adapted. 

In  keeping  with  the  “reading  for  fun”  emphasis  of  this  unit, 
the  teacher  should  make  accessible  for  pupils  humorous  stories 
such  as  are  suggested  in  the  Bibliography,  page  145  of  this 
Guidebook. 


Noisy  Mr.  Red  Head 

(Pages  148-154) 

new  words:  limb  loved * world  owl * bothered 

hunt*  tick-tack*  complain  dry*  flames * 

smoke*  orange  spread  scolding*  poured 

for  Reading 

“Our  next  story  is  about  some  animals  who  lived  in  a hollow 
tree.  They  were  like  neighbors  in  an  apartment  building.  Mrs. 
Frisky,  the  squirrel,  lived  in  a hole  in  one  limb  of  the  tree, 
and  Too-oo,  the  owl,  lived  in  a hole  in  the  trunk.  In  the  fall, 
when  the  leaves  were  red  and  orange  and  the  cold  rain  poured 
down  outside,  they  were  as  snug  and  dry  as  could  be. 

“Mrs.  Frisky  thought  Too-oo  was  the  best  neighbor  in  the 
world.  She  never  bothered  anybody.  She  slept  all  day,  and  at 
night  she  spread  her  wings  and  flew  away  to  hunt  for  food. 
But  Mr.  Red  Head,  a noisy  woodpecker,  came  to  live  in  the 


Preparation 

Presenting 

vocabulary 
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hollow  tree,  and  Too-oo  and  Mrs.  Frisky  both  started  to  com- 
plain about  him.  He  was  so  noisy  that  they  thought  he  was 
a bad  neighbor.  But  one  day  they  changed  their  minds.  Let’s 
read  the  story  to  find  out  why  they  did.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided  As  the  pupils  look  at  the  picture  on  pages  148  and  149,  dis- 

readtng  cuss  Mrs  prisky  anj  her  sfx  beautiful  babies,  and  ask  who  the 

solemn-looking  bird  on  the  other  branch  is.  Then  say,  “This 
story  is  so  exciting  that  you  will  have  a lot  of  fun  reading 
it  by  yourself.  When  you  have  finished,  be  ready  to  tell  what 
happened  in  the  hollow  tree  and  why  Mr.  Red  Head’s  neigh- 
bors changed  their  minds  about  him.” 

Rereading  Have  the  children  find  and  read  the  sections  of  the  story  that 

show  the  relationship  between:  Mrs.  Frisky  and  her  children; 
Mrs.  Frisky  and  Too-oo;  Mr.  Red  Head  and  Too-oo;  Mrs. 
Frisky  and  Mr.  Red  Head;  the  neighbors  after  the  fire. 
Pupils  may  find  specific  words  which  help  to  describe  the  char- 
acters, for  example:  “beautiful  gray  squirrel,”  “wise  old  owl,” 
“kind  and  pleasant  and  polite,”  “noisy  neighbor,”  etc. 


Related  Practice 


Using  To  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  use  of  context  clues  in 

clues^  checking  phonetic  analysis,  write  the  following  sentences  on 

the  blackboard,  underlining  the  words  limb  and  climb. 

The  owl  liked  to  sit  on  the  limb  of  a tree. 

The  boys  liked  to  climb  trees. 

Have  pupils  read  each  sentence  silently  and  orally.  Call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  we  can  see  the  word  limb  in  the  word 
climb,  but  that  we  cannot  hear  it.  Lead  pupils  to  observe  that 
the  i has  the  short  sound  in  limb  and  the  long  sound  in  climb. 
Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  often  the  only  way  we  can  decide 
which  sound  of  a vowel  to  use  in  a word  is  to  see  what  word 
fits  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

Continue  with  the  following  sentences  and  italicized 
words: 


The  flames  and  smoke  spread  all  through  the  tree. 

We  like  to  read  books. 

The  owl  complained  when  the  noise  bothered  her. 

Both  Mrs.  Frisky  and  Too-oo  scolded  the  woodpecker. 
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Work-Book 


To  strengthen  the  ability  to  identify  common  variant  sounds 
of  the  vowel  o,  write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard 
and  use  the  procedure  outlined  on  page  79  of  this  Guidebook. 

not— bob  bing,  dol  lar,  o ver,  both  er,  hoi  ly 
go— snow  ing,  bow-wow,  load  ed,  cold  er.  So  jo 
or— cor  ner,  Tom  my,  morn  ing,  corn  field 
Use  pages  47,  48,  and  49. 


Correlated  Activities 


Having 
a radio 
story  hour 


The  story  “Noisy  Mr.  Red  Head”  should  be  an  exciting 
one  to  read  on  the  radio  story-hour  program  suggested  on  page 
96  of  this  Guidebook.  Sound  effects  may  be  worked  out  for 
the  “too-oo”  of  the  owl,  the  “tick-tack”  of  the  woodpecker, 
the  roaring  of  the  flames,  and  the  downpour  of  rain.  Stories 
that  pupils  have  been  reading  independently  (Bibliography, 
page  141)  may  be  presented  on  the  make-believe  radio  pro- 
gram, and  sound  effects  may  be  arranged  for  them,  also. 


The  Story  of  White  Satin 

(Pages  155-164) 

new  words:  satin  smooth * foolish  cross * teeth * 

life * speak*  bottom  leaped*  frogs* 
croaked*  mud*  hell  worse  tears* 
logs*  hind  instead 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “Do  you  know  how  smooth  a piece  of  satin  ribbon  feels? 

vocabulary  There  is  a little  white  pony  in  our  next  story  that  was  just  as 

smooth  and  shiny  as  satin.  He  was  called  White  Satin.  The 
pony  belonged  to  Farmer  Gay’s  little  girl,  and  every  day  he 
took  her  for  a ride  in  a red  cart.  He  trotted  along  so  swiftly 
from  the  bottom  of  one  hill  to  the  top  of  the  next  that  his 
hind  feet  hardly  touched  the  ground.  He  was  a beautiful  pony, 
but  he  was  also  a very  foolish  pony.  He  thought  only  of  himself 
and  of  how  beautiful  he  was. 

“One  day  Farmer  Gay  bought  a car  that  was  just  as  smooth 
and  shiny  as  White  Satin.  How  do  you  think  the  pony  felt 
when  he  saw  the  little  girl  ride  off  in  the  car  instead  of  going 
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for  a ride  in  her  pony  cart?  The  more  he  thought  about  it,  the 
worse  he  felt.  When  we  read  ‘The  Story  of  White  Satin,’  we’ll 
find  out  what  a foolish  thing  White  Satin  did  because  he 
thought  the  little  girl  liked  the  car  better  than  she  did  him.” 

Note:  The  word  he'll  will  be  presented  during  the  guided 

reading. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  155-159:  Call  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  155  and 

reading  have  the  first  five  pages  read  to  find  out  what  the  pony  did 

when  Farmer  Gay’s  little  girl  went  riding  in  the  new  car.  After 
the  silent  reading  and  discussion,  direct  attention  to  White 
Satin  in  the  picture  on  page  158.  Then  ask,  ‘‘What  do  you 
think  he’ll  do  next?”  Present  the  word  he’ll. 

Pages  160-164:  Have  pupils  read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  find 
out  what  happened  to  White  Satin.  When  the  children  have 
finished  reading,  ask  them  to  tell  why  White  Satin  ran  away 
and  how  he  finally  got  out  of  the  pond. 

Rereading  The  entire  story  should  be  read  aloud  for  fluency  and  further 

enjoyment.  Part  of  the  fun  in  oral  reading  will  come  from 
imitating  the  voices  of  the  frogs,  varying  pitch  to  show  how 
the  grandfather  frogs,  the  father  and  uncle  frogs,  and  the  wee 
little  frogs  croaked  and  squeaked  at  White  Satin. 

Related  Practice 

Perceiving  To  promote  the  ability  to  perceive  a relationship  and  to 

relationships  apply  that  relationship  in  another  situation,  write  the  following 
sentence  on  the  blackboard: 

Croak  is  to  frog  as  cluck  is  to . 

rabbit  dog  hen 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  noises  made  by  frogs  and  hens, 
dogs,  and  rabbits,  and  make  sure  that  they  understand  the 
comparison  made  in  the  sentence.  Continue  with  the  follow- 
ing sentences: 

Wise  is  to  foolish  as  happy  is  to . 

glad  unhappy  bad 

Smooth  is  to  satin  as  slick  is  to . 

trick  house  ice 

Top  is  to  bottom  as  head  is  to. 


mouth  ear  foot 
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Phonetic 

analysis 


Work-Book 


To  strengthen  recognition  of  vowel  combinations  which 
form  one  speech  sound,  use  the  procedure  outlined  on  page  79 
of  this  Guidebook  with  the  following  words: 

boy— spoil  ing,  nois  y,  noth  ing,  point  ed 
out — loud  er,  com  plain,  pound  ed,  down  town,  house  top 
good— Bob  by,  wood  en,  foot  ball,  good  by,  cov  er 
soon— sto  ry,  mov  ing,  Too-oo,  roost  er 

Use  pages  50,  51,  52,  and  53. 


Correlated  Activities 

Haring  a “The  Story  of  White  Satin”  may  be  read  on  the  radio  story 

radw  . hour.  Part  of  the  fun  of  presenting  it  will  come  from  having 

stoxy  hour  t o t o 

three  groups  of  pupils  representing  the  frogs  join  a frog  chorus 
at  appropriate  points  in  the  story.  For  example:  First  the 
grandfather  frogs  say,  “Better  get  out”  in  their  deep,  gruff 
voices.  Then,  not  quite  so  gruffly,  the  father  and  uncle  frogs 
croak,  “Too  deep.  Too  deep.”  Next  the  little  frogs  squeak, 
“Leap,  leap!  Leap,  leap!”  And  finally,  at  a signal  from  the 
leader,  all  three  groups  speak  at  once. 

Pupils  may  present  over  the  make-believe  microphone  fav- 
orite selections  from  their  independent  reading  (see  Bibli- 
ography, page  141  of  this  Guidebook ). 


Brother  Rabbit  and  Tar  Baby 

(Pages  165-171) 

new  words:  tar * wicked  hid * bushes  hit*  loose* 

enjoying  prancing*  ho*  cook*  twisted* 
roast* 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “Our  next  story  is  called  ‘Brother  Rabbit  and  Tar  Baby.’ 

vocabulary  Brother  Fox  had  tried  to  catch  Brother  Rabbit  again  and 

again,  but  he  had  never  been  able  to.  Then  one  day  the  wicked 
old  fox  made  Tar  Baby  and  hid  behind  some  bushes  to  wait 
for  Brother  Rabbit.  But  just  when  Brother  Fox  was  enjoying 
himself  the  most,  Brother  Rabbit  played  a trick  on  him.  Let’s 
read  the  story  to  see  how  the  rabbit  fooled  the  fox.” 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Have  the  pupils  read  this  story  independently  “just  for  fun.’’ 

reading  When  they  have  finished,  ask  them  to  tell  how  Brother  Rabbit 

fooled  the  fox  and  got  away.  Then  ask,  “How  did  Brother  Fox 
make  Tar  Baby?”  Coment  on  Brother  Rabbit’s  first  reaction 
to  Tar  Baby  and  point  out  how  foolish  he  was  to  keep  on  hit- 
ting him.  “How  do  you  think  Brother  Rabbit  felt  when  he 
saw  Brother  Fox  coming  out  of  the  bushes?” 


Extending  If  pupils  are  not  familiar  with  the  Uncle  Remus  stories,  the 

interpretation  teacher  should  explain  the  feud  between  Brother  Fox  and 
Brother  Rabbit  and  make  sure  that  the  children  appreciate  the 
personalities  of  the  two  animals— sly,  cunning  Brother  Fox, 
who  is  always  thinking  up  tricks  to  catch  Brother  Rabbit;  and 
Brother  Rabbit,  taken  in  at  first  by  Brother  Fox’s  tricks,  but 
always  managing  to  get  away. 

Rereading  Have  pupils  read  the  story  aloud,  one  pupil  reading  the  nar- 

rative portion  and  two  other  pupils  impersonating  Brother 
Fox  and  Brother  Rabbit. 

The  narrator  can  make  use  of  the  excellent  style  to  bring 
out  the  action  and  humor  of  the  story;  for  example,  the  repeti- 
tion of  “He  surely  was  enjoying  himself,”  “And  so  he  made 
Tar  Baby,”  etc. 


Related  Practice 

Recognizing  To  promote  further  awareness  of  syllabic  units  in  words, 
syllables  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 

en  enjoy  wooden 

Ask  pupils  to  find  the  syllable  en  in  each  of  the  two  words 
and  tell  whether  it  is  the  first  or  last  syllable.  Have  one  child 
underline  the  syllable  en  in  each  word.  Continue  with  the 


following: 

in 

instead 

satin 

un 

uncover 

unhappy 

er 

looser 

lower 

Work-Book  Use  pages  54  and  55. 

Correlated  Activities 

Hearing  Read  aloud  to  the  class  stories  from  Uncle  Remus:  His 

stones  Songs  and,  His  Sayings  or  Mr.  Rabbit  at  Home,  by  Joel  Chan- 

dler Harris. 
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Paddy’s  Christmas 

(Pages  172-179) 


new  words:  Paddy's  cabin  mountain  cave*  groivn-up 

poked*  berries  cub*  paws*  sorts*  lean* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “Paddy  Bear  lived  on  a mountain  with  his  mother  and  his 

vocabulary  father  and  his  uncle  and  his  aunt.  One  day  when  the  grown-up 
bears  were  asleep,  Paddy  went  down  the  mountain  to  play. 
All  at  once  he  saw  bright  lights  shining  through  the  windows 
of  a log  cabin.  Carefully  he  crept  to  the  window  and  peeked 
inside.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a tall  green  tree.  It 
was  trimmed  with  candles  and  candy  canes  and  strings  of  red 
berries.  There  were  all  sorts  of  exciting  presents  underneath 
the  tree.  Paddy  heard  the  children  calling  to  one  another. 

“When  Paddy  saw  how  much  fun  the  children  in  the  cabin 
were  having,  he  wanted  to  have  a Christmas  of  his  own,  but  he 
didn’t  even  know  what  Christmas  means.  The  story  ‘Paddy’s 
Christmas’  tells  what  a hard  time  Paddy  had  finding  out  what 
Christmas  is.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Have  the  children  read  this  story  silently  to  find  out  what 

reading  Paddy  discovered  about  Christmas.  When  they  have  finished, 

ask  them  to  tell  how  the  little  bear  found  out  what  Christmas 
is.  “How  did  Paddy  Bear  feel  when  he  did  the  things  that 
Uncle  Bear  said  made  Christmas?  How  did  he  feel  about  the 
presents  that  Aunt  Bear  gave  him?”  Ask  who  finally  told 
Paddy  Bear  what  Christmas  is,  what  Mother  Bear  said,  and 
how  Paddy  found  out  that  what  she  said  was  true. 


Extending 

interpretation 


Discuss  with  the  pupils  what  Paddy  Bear  meant  when  he 
said,  “I  don’t  feel  good  from  the  inside  out”  and  why  he  did 
feel  good  “from  the  inside  out”  at  the  end  of  the  story.  “Why 
is  Christmas  a time  when  everyone  should  feel  good  from  the 
inside  out?” 


Rereading  Before  having  the  story  read  aloud,  call  attention  to  the 

repetition  of  words,  phrases,  and  ideas  that  give  the  story  a 
pleasing  pattern.  For  example,  lead  pupils  to  observe  how  the 
lines  “And  for  a while  he  was  happy.  But  soon—”  divide  the 
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story  into  distinct  parts  and  highlight  Paddy’s  search  for  the 
secret  of  Christmas.  Show  how  such  repetitions  may  be  read 
aloud  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  listener’s  enjoyment  of  the  story. 


Related  Practice 


Associating 
meaning 
with  words 


Recognizing 

alphabetical 

sequence 


Work-Book 


To  give  practice  in  selecting  words  that  correspond  to  a 
given  meaning,  write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard 
and  ask  pupils  to  read  each  one,  supplying  the  last  word  orally. 

1.  A young  bear  may  be  called  a 

2.  The  foot  of  a bear,  dog,  or  cat  may  be  called  a 

3.  A very  high  hill  may  be  called  a . 

4.  When  a boy  is  grown  up,  he  is  called  a 

To  review  the  alphabetical  sequence  of  letters,  write  the  fol- 
lowing words  on  the  blackboard:  berry,  grown,  twist,  frog, 
lean,  wicked,  sorts,  mountain,  instead,  awful,  cabin,  orange, 
hind,  poked.  Explain  that  only  a part  of  the  alphabet  is  repre- 
sented in  the  list— there  are  words  that  begin  with  a,  with  b, 
and  with  c,  but  there  are  none  beginning  with  d,  etc.  Then 
proceed  as  suggested  on  page  89  of  this  Guidebook. 

Use  pages  56,  57,  and  58. 


Correlated  Activities 

Composing  Suggest  that  the  children  compose  a Christmas  poem  describ- 

rtmes  ing  what  Paddy  Bear  found  out  about  Christmas.  Or,  if  de- 

sired, the  following  may  be  presented  to  the  class  and  they  may 
draw  illustrations  to  accompany  it. 

What  Is  Christmas? 

Christmas  is  evergreen  trees  and  holly. 

Christmas  is  pretty,  Christmas  is  jolly. 

But  Christmas  is  more  than  that— and  so 
What  is  Christmas?  I want  to  know. 

Christmas  means  presents,  games,  and  toys. 
Christmas  means  fun  for  girls  and  boys. 

But  Christmas  is  more  than  that— and  so 
What  is  Christmas?  I want  to  know. 

Christmas  is  all  you  can  do  and  say 
To  make  others  happy  on  Christmas  Day. 

It’s  really  Christmas  if  you  can  shout, 

“Oh,  I feel  good  from  the  inside  out.” 


UNIT  III— ON  THE  ROAD  TO  STORY-LAND 
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The  Basket  of  Laughs 

(Pages  180-186) 

new  words:  mischievous  Puckity  husband  steep*  cloth* 

pillow  set*  laid*  shade*  rock * lie* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “Once  upon  a time  there  was  a mischievous  little  fairy 

vocabulary  named  Puckity.  He  lived  across  the  road  from  a little  old 
woman  and  her  husband,  and  he  was  always  playing  tricks  on 
them.  One  day  the  little  old  woman  took  her  market  basket 
and  went  to  town  to  buy  some  groceries  and  a pillow.  When 
Puckity  saw  her  start  down  the  hill,  he  decided  to  play  a joke 
on  her. 

“Our  next  story  is  called  ‘The  Basket  of  Laughs.’  Let’s  read 
it  to  find  out  what  tricks  Puckity  played  on  the  little  old  woman 
and  why  her  basket  was  called  a basket  of  laughs.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  As  children  look  at  the  picture  on  page  180,  encourage  com- 

readmg  ments  about  the  little  old  woman  and  her  husband  sitting  out- 

side their  little  old  house.  Call  attention  to  the  old-fashioned 
clothes  they  are  wearing.  Then  ask,  “Where  is  the  town  where 
the  old  woman  went  to  the  market?  Who  can  find  Puckity? 
Yes,  there  he  is,  sitting  in  the  tree,  probably  thinking  up  some 
mischief.  This  is  such  a short  story  that  I think  you  will  en- 
joy reading  it  all  by  yourselves.”  In  discussion  bring  out  the 
jollity  of  the  old  couple,  the  mischievous  character  of  Puckity, 
and  the  old  man’s  surprise  when  he  found  that  he  had  carried 
his  wife  home  in  a basket.  Ask  the  children  what  made  all  the 
characters  laugh  so  hard. 


Extending  Comment  on  the  expressions  of  the  two  old  people  in  the 

appreciation  different  pictures,  particularly  the  ones  in  which  Puckity  is 
whispering  in  their  ears.  Ask  the  children  what  the  old  people 
thought  was  happening  when  Puckity  whispered  to  them. 
Make  it  clear  that  they  considered  the  fairy’s  suggestions  to  be 
their  own  ideas,  because  Puckity  was  a fairy  and  was  never  seen. 


Rereading  Have  different  pupils  take  the  parts  of  Puckity,  the  little 

old  woman,  and  the  little  old  man.  Another  pupil  may  read 
the  narrative  portions. 
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Related  Practice 

Perceiving  To  promote  the  ability  to  associate  descriptive  phrases  with 

relationships  familiar  story  characters,  write  such  phrases  as  the  following 
on  the  blackboard: 

1.  a mischievous  fairy 

2.  a lazy  boy  who  liked  to  lie  in  the  shade  and  sleep 

3.  a bear  that  climbed  up  and  down  a mountain 

Have  the  pupils  read  each  phrase  and  tell  what  character  it 
describes.  Then  ask  them  to  suggest  original  phrases  that  de- 
scribe other  characters  in  this  part  of  the  book. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  59  and  60. 


Correlated  Activities 


Extending  Read  aloud  poems  about  fairies,  such  as  “The  Light-Hearted 

appreciation  pairy,”  from  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella,  and  have  pupils 
compare  and  contrast  Puckity  with  the  fairies  in  the  poems. 
They  may  also  compare  Puckity  with  the  fairy  characters  in  the 
stories  suggested  for  independent  reading  (see  Bibliography, 
pages  141-142). 


Summarizing  the  Unit 

Reviewing  As  an  informal  review  of  the  stories  and  characters  in  this 

stones  unit,  have  the  children  play  an  “On  the  Road  to  Story-Land” 

game.  The  pupils  form  two  groups  or  teams  and  meet  on  the 
road  to  Story-Land.  One  pupil  steps  out  of  the  first  group  and 
calls  to  a pupil  in  the  other  group,  “Who  are  you  on  the 
road  to  Story-Land?”  The  other  pupil  then  says  or  does 
something  characteristic  of  one  of  the  characters  in  the  stories; 
e.g.,  mumbles  like  the  tired  old  bunny  or  pantomimes  Brother 
Rabbit  trying  to  get  away  from  Tar  Baby.  If  the  first  pupil 
names  the  character,  the  second  pupil  joins  his  team;  if  he  is 
unable  to  do  so,  he  must  join  the  other  team. 


Choosing  Encourage  pupils  to  tell  which  story  in  this  unit  they  liked 

favorite  best.  They  may  also  choose  favorite  stories  from  selections 

StOTICS  ' J 

they  have  read  independently.  Then  ask,  “What  is  the  best 
story  you  ever  read?”  As  various  pupils  volunteer  replies,  the 
teacher  should  take  note  of  the  individual  reading  interests 
and  tastes  revealed  in  discussion  and  should  be  guided  by 
these  preferences  in  individualizing  the  independent  reading 
program. 


Unit  IV — Animals  in  Town  and  Country 


Overview  of  the  Unit 

The  stories  in  Unit  IV  open  up  a new  area  of  reading  for 
third-grade  children.  Designed  to  promote  an  interest  in  out- 
door life,  the  unit  deals  with  the  traits  and  habits  of  animals 
in  a natural  setting. 

The  events  of  the  first  stories  in  the  unit  take  place  in  a 
town,  and  both  animal  and  human  characters  play  important 
roles.  As  the  setting  changes  to  country  and  forest,  the  people 
become  more  incidental,  until  the  final  stories  of  the  unit  deal 
exclusively  with  wild  animals  as  they  grow  up  and  learn  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

These  realistic  stories,  with  their  charming  descriptions  and 
lively  action,  are  presented  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  ani- 
mals and  a deeper  interest  in  reading  about  them,  rather  than 
to  provide  specific  information  or  scientific  material  for  nature- 
study  lessons. 

Preparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

To  arouse  interest  in  this  unit,  the  teacher  may  take  the 
children  on  some  sort  of  outing,  such  as  a bird  walk,  a country 
hike,  or  a trip  to  a zoo.  In  class  discussion  children  should 
be  encouraged  to  tell  of  vacation  trips  they  may  have  taken  to 
places  where  wild  animals  live.  Some  children  may  tell  of 
traits  they  have  observed  in  their  pets.  Pictures  of  animals 
commonly  found  in  town  and  country  settings  may  be  posted 
on  the  bulletin  board,  and  stories  about  them  may  be  placed 
on  the  library  table.  Science  books  for  children  may  be  pro- 
vided to  give  factual  background. 
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Skipper  and  the  Black  Dog 

(Pages  188-192) 

new  words:  Page * moon * playmate  wink * understand * 

scampered  growl * chase* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “Our  next  story  is  about  a puppy  called  Skipper  that  came 

vocabulary  to  }ive  with  a boy  named  Bill  Page.  At  first  the  puppy  was 
very  happy— he  scampered  around  the  yard  chasing  a ball 
that  Bill  threw  for  him.  But  when  it  grew  dark  and  Bill 
went  in  the  house,  Skipper  became  very  lonely.  Then  all  of 
a sudden  he  thought  he  had  found  a playmate.  Let’s  read  the 
story  to  see  what  kind  of  playmate  Skipper  found.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Ask  pupils  to  read  the  whole  story  silently  and  be  ready  to 

reading  tell  wh0  Skipper’s  playmate  was.  Have  pupils  explain  why 

Skipper  mistook  his  shadow  for  another  dog.  “When  did  Bill 
realize  why  Skipper  was  so  excited?  What  did  he  do  then?” 

Rereading  As  pupils  read  aloud,  encourage  them  to  show  by  vocal  in- 

flections and  emphasis  the  changes  of  mood  in  this  story.  At 
first  the  puppy  lies  mournfully  in  his  little  house  in  the  back 
yard.  But  when  the  moon  rises,  he  goes  out  to  investigate  the 
mysterious  shadows,  sounds,  and  smells.  Then  he  becomes 
wild  with  excitement  when  he  thinks  he  sees  another  dog. 


Related  Practice 


Discriminating 
between 
word  forms 


To  give  practice  in  using  context  clues  and  studying  word 
forms  to  discriminate  between  words  that  are  alike  at  the  be- 
ginning, write  the  following  exercise  on  the  blackboard: 


growl,  grow 

The  big  dog  gave  a fierce ___. 

The  little  dog  will very  fast. 


wink,  wind 

The  boy  didn’t  sleep  a 

The  boy  heard  the  roaring  of  the 

Direct  the  pupils  to  read  each  pair  of  sentences  and  select  the 
word  that  completes  the  meaning  of  each  sentence. 
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Recognizing  To  give  practice  in  recognizing  compound  words,  write  the 
<ward°Und  word  play  and  have  it  pronounced.  Add  mate  and  have  the 
word  playmate  pronounced.  Continue  with: 

moon,  moonlight  after,  afternoon  pan,  pancakes 

some,  somebody  every,  everywhere  ever,  evergreen 

under,  underneath  twenty,  twenty-nine  store,  storekeeper 

Work-Book  Use  page  61. 

Correlated  Activities 


Hearing 

poems 


Extending 

interests 


If  pupils  are  familiar  with  the  poem  “I  Have  a Little 
Shadow,”  from  A Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  have  them  recall  this  poem,  or  read  it  aloud  to  them. 
Have  them  compare  the  experiences  of  the  child  in  the  poem 
with  Skipper’s  moonlight  adventure. 

If  some  pupils  are  especially  interested  in  dogs,  the  teacher 
may  wish  to  recommend  to  them  the  Margaret  and  Helen 
Johnson  dog  stories— Smallest  Puppy,  Black  Bruce,  The  Story 
of  Rickey,  and  others.  Other  stories  are  suggested  in  the  Bib- 
liography, pages  142  and  146  of  this  Guidebook. 


Fluffytail  and  the  Peanut  Hunt 

(Pages  193-201) 

new  words:  Fluffytail  dare  stone*  guests  several 

among  taken*  joined*  Lily  single 
somebody*  dashed*  scattering  he'd 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “Our  next  story  is  about  a gray  squirrel  that  lived  in  Grand- 

vocabulary  mother  Page’s  yard.  His  name  was  Fluffytail.  Fluffytail 

usually  scampered  about  the  yard  all  day,  but  if  there  was  a 
dog  in  the  yard,  he  didn’t  dare  come  down  from  his  tree. 

“On  Ellen  Page’s  birthday  Grandmother  invited  several  chil- 
dren to  her  house  for  a birthday  party.  She  asked  Bill  ii  he’d 
hide  some  peanuts  so  that  the  guests  could  have  a peanut  Hunt. 
Bill  scattered  a whole  sack  of  peanuts  among  the  bushes  and 
flowers  in  the  yard.  A girl  named  Lily  thought  she  would  win 
the  prize,  but  she  could  find  only  four  nuts.  Some  of  the  chil- 
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dren  couldn’t  find  a single  peanut.  When  we  read  the  story 
called  ‘Fluffytail  and  the  Peanut  Hunt,’  we  will  see  why  the 
children  couldn’t  find  all  the  peanuts  that  Bill  hid.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 

Pages  193-197:  Direct  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  193. 
“What  are  Bill  and  Skipper  doing?  Why  do  you  think  Fluffy- 
tail is  watching  them  so  closely?  The  first  part  of  our  story  is 
called  ‘A  Joke  on  Bill.’  Let’s  read  it  to  find  out  who  played  a 
joke  on  Bill  and  what  the  joke  was.”  After  the  silent  reading 
ask  pupils  to  explain  how  Fluffytail  fooled  Bill.  “Why  did 
Fluffytail  get  so  excited  when  he  saw  Bill  hiding  the  peanuts? 
Why  didn’t  he  come  down  out  of  the  tree  until  after  Bill  and 
Skipper  had  gone  away?  What  did  he  do  with  the  nuts?  How 
did  Bill  guess  what  had  happened  to  the  peanuts?” 

Pages  198-199:  Have  the  children  read  the  subtitle  and  the 
next  part  of  the  story  to  find  out  what  joke  was  played  on 
Fluffytail. 

Pages  200-201:  Have  the  last  subtitle  read  and  ask  children 
to  read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  find  out  what  kind  of  prize 
Fluffytail  got.  When  they  have  finished,  ask,  “Who  won  the 
peanut  hunt?  What  did  Lily  get  for  a prize?” 

Extending  Comment  on  the  name  Fluffytail  and  ask  children  if  they 

interpretation  can  Gf  other  good  names  for  a squirrel.  Provide  an 


Rereading 

opportunity  for  them  to  tell  of  traits  like  Fluffytail’s  which 
they  have  noticed  in  other  squirrels;  e.g.,  their  quick  motions, 
their  boldness,  and  their  way  of  holding  food  when  they  eat. 

Ask  questions,  such  as  the  following,  and  have  pupils  find 
and  read  aloud  the  paragraphs  that  answer  them: 

Page  194:  Name  three  places  where  Bill  hid  peanuts. 

Page  195:  What  did  Fluffytail  do  with  the  peanuts  he 
couldn’t  eat? 

Related  Practice 

Recognizing  To  give  pupils  practice  in  recognizing  contracted  forms  of 
contractions  Words,  write  we’ll  on  the  blackboard  and  ask  pupils  what 
would  be  another  way  to  say  it.  When  the  pupils  suggest  ice 
will,  write  it  opposite  we’ll.  Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with 
they’ll  and  he’ll;  1 have  and  I’ve;  you  have  and  you’ve;  he 
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would  and  he'd;  she  would  and  she'd.  Then  write  the  follow- 
ing sentences  and  ask  pupils  to  read  them: 

1.  Several  of  the  children  thought  they'd  go  to  the  park. 

2.  Jane  said  she'd  bring  ice  cream  for  everybody. 

Recognizing  To  give  further  practice  in  recognizing  syllables,  write  the 
syllables  following  on  the  blackboard  and  follow  the  procedure  sug- 

gested on  page  104  of  this  Guidebook : 


a among 

afraid 

ter  scatter 

matter 

al  almost 

always 

y lily 

body 

Work-Book 

Use  pages  62,  63,  and  64. 

Correlated  Activities 

Extending  Pupils  may  refer  to  children’s  encyclopedias  or  science  ma- 

concepts  terials  such  as  the  Science  Stories  books  of  the  Curriculum 

Foundation  Series1  to  gain  further  information  about  squir- 
rels. Encourage  them  to  relate  the  information  secured  in  this 
way  to  their  own  observations  of  the  habits  of  squirrels  and 
to  stories  they  have  read  about  squirrels  (see  Bibliography, 
page  142). 


new  words: 


Chip,  the  Baby  Chipmunk 

(Pages  202-210) 

Chip*  chipmunk  taught  tent* 
tame*  vacation  bits*  brave* 
Monday  gnawed  sharp*  notice 
crash*  free*  stirring*  probably 


meal* 

nibbled 

danger 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Ask  pupils  if  they  have  ever  spent  a vacation  camping  in  the 

background  woods.  Have  them  tell  about  wild  animals  they  have  seen  in 
y the  forest,  and  ask  if  they  have  ever  seen  a chipmunk.  Explain 
that  chipmunks  are  small,  squirrel-like  animals  that  live  in  the 
woods  and  nibble  seeds  or  gnaw  on  nuts  which  they  find  there. 

Ask  children  if  they  have  ever  tried  to  catch  a wild  animal, 
and  encourage  them  to  tell  what  they  have  noticed  about  the 


1 Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company.  (See  this  Guidebook,  pages 
14-15.) 
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way  in  which  animals  try  to  keep  from  being  caught.  Tell 
pupils  that  the  next  story  is  about  a baby  chipmunk  whose 
mother  had  taught  him  to  stay  aivay  from  danger. 

Note:  The  words  Monday  and  probably  will  be  presented 
during  the  guided  reading. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  202-206:  Have  the  children  look  at  the  picture  on  pages 

reading  202  and  203.  Tell  them  that  one  Monday  morning  the  Page 

family  was  cooking  breakfast  among  the  trees.  Point  out  the 
chipmunk  near  the  fallen  log  in  the  left  side  of  the  picture 
and  say,  “He  probably  smells  the  food  the  family  is  cooking. 
The  title  of  the  first  part  of  our  story  is  ‘Bill  Feeds  Chip/ 
Let’s  read  it  to  find  out  if  Chip  remembered  what  his  mother 
had  taught  him.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask  why  Bill  fed 
Chip  and  what  he  gave  him.  “Why  did  Chip  stay  away  from 
the  food  at  first?  Why  did  Chip  begin  to  lose  his  fear  of 
people?” 

Pages  207-210:  Have  the  second  subtitle  read.  Ask  children  to 
read  the  rest  of  the  story  and  to  be  ready  to  tell  how  the  choco- 
late cookies  helped  Bill  catch  Chip.  After  the  reading  ask, 
“What  kind  of  trap  did  Bill  set  for  Chip?  How  did  Chip  get 
caught  in  it?  Why  did  Bill  let  him  go?” 

Extending  Discuss  Bill’s  method  of  catching  Chip,  bringing  out  the  fact 

interpretation  tjiat  more  gjp  fe(j  him,  the  more  careless  Chip  became. 

Ask  the  pupils  what  lesson  they  think  Chip  learned  from  this 
experience  and  what  lesson  Bill  learned  about  wild  animals. 

Related  Practice 

To  give  practice  in  combining  information  gained  from 
different  sources,  reproduce  the  following  or  write  it  on  the 
blackboard: 

Chipmunks  are  like  squirrels  in  many  ways.  They  can 
run  up  a tree  and  jump  from  branch  to  branch  like 
squirrels,  but  they  stay  on  the  ground  much  of  the  time. 
Squirrels  make  their  nests  in  trees,  but  chipmunks  make 
their  homes  in  the  ground. 

A chipmunk  likes  the  same  kind  of  food  that  a squirrel 
does.  Both  animals  like  to  gnaw  and  nibble  on  nuts,  corn, 
wheat,  and  other  seeds.  Both  have  sharp  teeth.  Both  store 
food  in  the  fall. 


Reading 
to  secure 
information 
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Direct  the  pupils  to  read  the  two  paragraphs;  then  ask 
them  to  answer  the  questions  below.  Explain  that  in  order 
to  answer  all  of  the  questions  they  may  need  to  reread  parts 
of  “Chip,  the  Baby  Chipmunk,”  study  the  pictures  in  the  text, 
and  reread  the  paragraphs  on  page  114  of  this  Guidebook . 

1.  Where  do  chipmunks  make  their  homes? 

2.  Where  was  Chip’s  home? 

3.  Tell  three  ways  in  which  chipmunks  are  like  squirrels. 

4.  How  is  a chipmunk’s  tail  different  from  a squirrel’s? 

5.  Why  could  Chip  gnaw  a hole  in  the  cardboard  box? 

To  strengthen  awareness  of  the  general  principle  that  in 
words  or  syllables  containing  only  one  vowel  the  vowel  is 
usually  short  unless  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the  word,  write  the 
words:  Chip,  tent,  bit,  no,  by,  nut.  Have  pupils  pronounce 
each  one  and  tell  why  the  vowel  in  the  word  is  long  or  short. 

To  develop  awareness  of  the  application  of  the  above  prin- 
ciple to  syllabic  units  in  words,  write  the  following  words: 

ti  ger  Tip  py 

la  dy  lad  der 

mo  ment  Tom  my 

se  cret  sec  ond 

Ask  pupils  to  read  each  word  in  the  first  column  and  tell 
what  vowel  sound  (long  i,  etc.)  they  hear  in  the  first  syllable. 
Lead  pupils  to  observe  that  in  each  one  the  vowel  is  at  the 
end  of  the  syllable.  Repeat  with  the  second  column,  leading 
pupils  to  observe  that  in  each  word  the  vowel  in  the  first  syl- 
lable is  in  the  middle  of  the  syllable. 

Note:  The  above  exercise  is  valuable  in  developing  a gen- 
eral awareness  of  the  fact  that  syllables  are  pronounceable 
units  of  words  rather  than  visual  units.  For  example,  lady 
and  ladder  begin  with  the  same  three  letters,  but  the  first  syl- 
lable is  not  the  same  in  the  two  words.  The  purpose  of  this 
exercise  is  to  strengthen  awareness  of  syllabic  units,  not  to 
teach  pupils  how  words  are  divided  into  syllables. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  65,  66,  67,  and  68. 

Correlated  Activities 

Making  Encourage  pupils  to  make  comparisons  and  contrasts  be- 

and Contrasts  tween  t^ie  habits  of  squirrels  and  chipmunks,  from  observa- 
tion, reference  reading,  or  stories  (see  Bibliography,  page  142). 
This  information  may  be  added  to  the  bulletin  board. 


Phonetic 

analysis 
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Salt  for  the  Deer 


(Pages  211-219) 

new  words:  salt*  deer* 

signal  sneeze* 

tongues  joy* 


meadow 

pool* 

fawns* 

doe* 

finally 

block* 

licked* 

Preparation  for  Reading 


Establishing 

background 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


To  provide  background  for  this  story,  ask  children  if  they 
have  ever  seen  deer  and  where  they  have  seen  them.  Supple- 
ment the  children’s  observations  to  bring  out  the  following 
facts  about  deer:  They  eat  grass,  twigs,  and  leaves.  Deer,  like 
cows,  are  very  fond  of  salt  and  will  travel  long  distances  to  get 
it.  They  usually  live  in  the  forest,  near  water,  and  they  come 
out  to  drink  at  sunset  or  early  in  the  morning.  The  mother 
deer  is  called  a doe,  and  the  baby  deer  are  called  fawns. 

“Not  far  from  the  Page’s  tent  was  a broad,  sunny  meadow 
with  a pool  of  water  at  one  edge.  Sometimes  a doe  and  her 
two  babies  came  to  the  pool  to  drink.  First  the  doe  stepped 
into  the  meadow.  Then  with  her  tail  she  signaled  to  the 
fawns  that  it  was  safe  for  them  to  come.  They  put  their  noses 
into  the  pool  and  lapped  the  water  with  their  little  pink 
tongues . Finally,  when  all  three  had  had  enough  to  drink,  they 
went  back  into  the  forest. 

“One  day  Bill  Page  saw  the  three  deer  at  the  pool,  and  he 
decided  to  try  to  tame  them.  Let’s  read  the  story  called  ‘Salt 
for  the  Deer’  to  see  if  he  succeeded.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  211-214:  When  children  turn  to  the  story,  ask  them  to 

reading  identify  the  doe  and  the  fawns  in  the  first  picture.  If  they  com- 

ment on  the  fawns’  spotted  coats,  explain  that  their  spots  blend 
in  so  well  with  the  forest  colors  that  it  is  hard  for  other  animals 
or  hunters  to  see  them.  Have  pupils  read  the  subtitle.  Then 
ask  them  to  read  the  first  part  of  the  story  to  find  out  what 
frightened  the  deer  when  they  were  in  the  meadow.  After  the 
silent  reading  ask,  “Did  Bill  want  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
the  deer  that  he  had  done  with  Chip?  Why  not?  How  did 
Ellen  suggest  catching  the  deer?  What  did  Father  say?”  In 
discussing  what  Ellen  said,  explain  the  joke  in  the  old  saying 
about  catching  a bird  by  sprinkling  salt  on  its  tail. 
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Pages  215-219:  Have  pupils  read  the  rest  of  the  story  and  be 
ready  to  tell  how  Bill  tamed  the  deer. 

Rereading  During  oral  reading  help  the  pupils  appreciate  the  vivid 

descriptions  in  this  story.  For  example: 

Then  Mother  Deer  left  the  two  babies  in  the  shadows 
among  the  trees  and  stepped  out  alone  into  the  sunlight, 
(page  211) 

Ask  various  pupils  to  read  descriptive  passages  aloud,  and 
have  other  children  tell  what  picture  each  passage  makes  them 
see  or  what  sounds  it  makes  them  hear. 


Related  Practice 

Selecting  To  give  practice  in  selecting  from  definitions  the  meaning 

aJe%titions€  ^iat  *s  aPProPr^ate  to  a given  contextual  setting,  write  the  fol- 
lowing on  the  blackboard: 

meadow  (1)  field  where  hay  is  grown;  (2)  low,  grassy  land 
near  a stream  or  pool  of  water, 
pool  (1)  small  pond;  (2)  tank  of  water  to  swim  in. 

fawn  (1)  deer  not  more  than  a year  old;  (2)  light 

brown  color. 


Ask  the  pupils  to  read  the  two  definitions  of  the  word 
meadow , reread  page  211  and  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  page 
212,  and  tell  whether  the  first  or  second  definition  of  the  word 
fits  in  this  story.  Proceed  in  like  manner  with  the  other  three 
words. 

Phonetic  To  give  practice  in  identifying  variant  sounds  of  the  vowel  a, 

analysis  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 

all — salt,  fawn,  playmate,  taught,  gnaw,  hat 
ate— page,  ladder,  chase,  tame,  farther,  danger 
air— dare,  shadow,  chair,  fasten,  care,  fair 
arm— sharp,  naughty,  card,  taken,  start,  farther 
at— crash,  dash,  careful,  scatter,  scamper,  marching 

Have  one  pupil  pronounce  the  word  all  and  point  to  the 
letter  a.  Then  have  him  pronounce  the  next  word  in  the  first 
line  (salt),  and  ask  pupils  to  tell  whether  or  not  the  a in  the 
word  sounds  like  the  a in  all.  Continue  with  the  other  words 
in  the  first  line,  underlining  those  in  which  the  a sounds  as  it 
does  in  all.  Proceed  in  like  manner  with  each  of  the  other  lines. 


Use  pages  69,  70,  and  71. 


Work-Book 
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The  Bears’  Picnic 

(Pages  220-225) 

new  words:  chance * juicy  cups*  plates*  grabbed* 

thick*  frosting*  fur*  twice*  shells* 


Preparation  for  Reading 


Establishing 

background 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


If  any  of  the  pupils  have  been  in  Yellowstone  Park,  they  may 
be  asked  to  tell  the  class  about  the  bears  they  saw  there.  If 
pupils  do  not  volunteer  stories  about  how  tame  the  b£ars  are, 
the  teacher  should  tell  incidents  that  show  this  trait,  including 
amusing  accounts  of  tourists  being  “held  up”  by  bears  in 
search  of  food.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  tell  of  tame 
bears  they  have  seen  at  the  zoo,  in  parks,  etc. 

“One  day  a mother  bear  and  her  two  cubs  went  to  look  for 
food  in  the  woods.  First  they  ate  bugs,  and  then  they  found 
some  bushes  that  were  full  of  juicy  berries.  When  the  berries 
were  all  gone.  Mother  Bear  suddenly  stood  up  on  her  hind 
legs  and  began  to  sniff.  M-m-m!  What  wonderful  smells!  The 
little  bears  stood  up  and  sniffed,  too.  And  it  wasn’t  long  before 
all  three  of  them  were  trotting  toward  the  place  where  the 
smells  came  from.  Would  you  like  to  know  what  they  found 
when  they  got  there?  Let’s  read  ‘The  Bears’  Picnic’  to  find  out.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Have  the  children  read  this  story  independently,  just  for 

reading  fun.  After  the  silent  reading  encourage  pupils  to  discuss  and 

share  their  enjoyment  of  the  humorous  incidents  in  the  story. 


Extending  Remind  the  pupils  of  the  old  saying,  “as  hungry  as  a bear,” 

interpretation  ancj  discuss  how  the  story  brings  out  the  meaning  of  this  ex- 
pression. Lead  the  pupils  to  realize  that  while  the  Page  family 
were  probably  frightened  by  the  sight  of  the  bears,  they  soon 
became  so  interested  in  watching  them  that  they  forgot  every- 
thing except  the  humor  of  the  situation. 


Rereading  Have  the  children  read  aloud  the  parts  of  the  story  that  tell 

how  funny  the  bears  looked  when  they  were  eating  the  picnic 
dinner;  how  greedy  they  were  about  any  kind  of  food;  how 
much  the  Pages  enjoyed  watching  the  bears. 
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Related  Practice 


Distinguishing 
between 
realistic 
and  fanciful 
material 


To  promote  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  realistic  and 
fanciful  material,  write  the  following  paragraphs  on  the  black- 
board and  have  the  children  read  them: 

One  day  a mother  bear  and  her  little  cub  were  eating 
blackberries  in  the  woods.  Suddenly  they  heard  a loud 
noise.  The  mother  bear  stood  still  and  listened  for  a 
moment.  Then  she  gave  a low  grunt  and  waddled  off, 
with  the  cub  following  close  behind  her. 

One  day  a little  bear  was  sitting  in  front  of  his  home. 
He  was  a merry  fellow,  but  he  was  always  hungry. 

“I  think  I’ll  go  and  find  some  nice,  juicy  blueberries,  so 
that  Mother  can  make  a pie,”  he  said  to  himself.  “And 
then  maybe  she  will  bake  me  some  cup  cakes.” 

After  pupils  have  read  the  two  passages,  ask  them  to  tell 
which  one  they  would  expect  to  find  in  a true  story  about 
animals  and  which  they  would  expect  to  find  in  a make-believe 
story.  Have  pupils  give  reasons  for  their  answers. 


Using  To  give  practice  in  combining  recognition  of  syllabic  units 

clues'  and  context  clues>  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard.  Have 

pupils  read  each  paragraph  silently  and  orally,  completing  the 
incomplete  words. 

All  through  the  summer  Mother  Bear  hunted  for  food 

in  the  for She  liked  to  eat  juicy  ber and  nuts. 

When  winter  came,  the  bear  began  to  get  sleep 

So  she  looked  around  for  a place  to  dig  her  win . 

home.  When  she  had  her  home  ready,  she  went  to  sleep. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  72  and  73. 


Correlated  Activities 


Composing  Suggest  that  pupils  choose  some  animal  and  compose  two 

stones  short  stories  or  paragraphs  about  it— one  to  be  true  and  the 

other  to  be  fanciful  or  make-believe.  The  stories  may  be  pre- 
pared in  written  form  or  may  be  given  orally.  The  discussion 
suggested  in  the  related  practice  section  of  this  lesson  plan  may 
be  continued  on  the  basis  of  the  pupils’  stories  and  selections 
they  have  read  independently. 

Note:  For  specific  material  on  writing  sentences  and  stories, 
the  teacher  may  refer  pupils  to  pages  18-22,  24-27,  and  126-127 
of  We  Talk  and  Write,  Book  One. 
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Ringtail,  the  Young  Raccoon 

(Pages  226-233) 

raccoon  thunder*  popped * apart*  clam * 

stream * 

for  Reading 

Tell  pupils  that  the  next  story  is  about  a very  interesting 
animal  called  a raccoon.  Show  pictures  of  raccoons  and  dis- 
cuss their  habits,  being  sure  to  bring  out  that  they  live  in 
hollow  trees,  that  they  sleep  in  the  daytime  and  hunt  for  food 
at  night,  that  they  like  fish  and  usually  select  a home  fairly 
near  a stream,  and  that  they  often  fish  for  clams.  Explain 
that  they  pull  apart  the  two  halves  of  the  clam  shell,  take  out 
the  meat,  and  wash  it  before  eating.  In  studying  pictures  of 
raccoons,  point  out  the  bushy  tail  with  its  rings  of  black  and 
gray,  and  tell  the  children  that  the  raccoon  in  the  story  is 
named  Ringtail.  Comment  on  this  choice  of  a name. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  226-228:  Direct  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  226 

reading  and  ask  pUpils  to  tell  what  Ringtail  is  doing.  “The  title  of  the 

first  part  of  our  story  tells  us  where  he  is  going.”  Have  pupils 
read  the  subtitle  and  the  first  part  of  the  story  to  find  out  what 
happened  when  Ringtail  set  out  to  see  the  world.  Then  ask, 
“What  did  Ringtail  see  when  he  reached  the  ground?  Why  do 
you  think  the  thunder  frightened  him?” 

Pages  229-233:  Call  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  229.  “The 
title  of  the  second  part  of  the  story  tells  us  where  the  raccoon 
family  are  going.”  Have  the  subtitle  read  and  ask  pupils  to 
read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  find  out  what  happened  on  the; 
fishing  trip.  Check  comprehension  by  asking  such  questions 
as:  “How  did  Father  Raccoon  give  his  children  a fishing 
lesson?  What  did  he  do  before  he  gave  Little  Sister  the  clam? 
What  happened  when  Ringtail  tried  to  catch  a clam?  What 
do  you  think  he  learned  from  this  experience?” 

Rereading  Have  pupils  read  the  entire  story  silently  and  list  the  things 

they  learned  about  raccoons  from  this  story.  For  slower  read- 
ing groups  the  reading  may  take  place  in  a group  situation, 
with  the  story  broken  into  short  reading  units. 


new  words: 


Preparation 

Presenting 
background 
and  vocabulary 
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Related  Practice 


Organizing 

information 


Recognizing 
; syllables 


Work-Book 


To  promote  the  ability  to  organize  ideas  in  simple  chart 
form,  place  the  following  in  a space  on  the  blackboard  where 
it  can  be  kept  for  several  days: 

Covering:  fur,  feathers,  hair,  shell 

Home:  tree,  ground,  in  water,  near  water,  in  the  forest, 
in  people’s  homes 

Habits:  sleeps  all  winter,  hunts  food  at  night,  washes 
food,  stores  food  for  winter,  gnaws  with  its  sharp  teeth 

Then  have  pupils  make  a large  chart  similar  to  the  one 
below  which  can  be  mounted  on  the  bulletin  board.  The  fol- 
lowing animals  may  be  listed  in  the  first  column  of  the  chart: 
raccoon,  owl,  clam,  squirrel,  deer,  chipmunk,  bear,  dog. 


Animal 

Covering 

Home 

Habits 

Raccoon 

fur 

tree 

Washes  food. 

Sleeps  all  winter. 
Hunts  food  at  night. 

Have  children  read  the  name  of  an  animal  in  the  first  column 
and  select  from  the  words  and  phrases  on  the  blackboard 
the  particular  type  of  covering,  home,  and  habits  of  that  ani- 
mal. The  first  entry  is  filled  in  as  a sample.  Space  should  be 
left  for  other  entries  to  be  made  after  reading  the  next  stories. 

If  pupils  need  further  information  to  complete  some  of  the 
blanks,  discuss  with  them  where  such  information  may  be  ob- 
tained. Emphasize  the  importance  of  consulting  reference 
materials  and  science  books  for  information. 

To  give  practice  in  combining  recognition  of  syllabic  units 
and  context  clues,  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard.  Have 
pupils  read  each  paragraph  silently  and  orally,  supplying  the 
missing  syllables  in  the  incomplete  words. 


Ringtail  was  a baby  coon  who  lived  in  the 

for He  lived  in  a big  tree  with  his  father  and 

mother  and  baby ter. 


Ringtail  liked  to  go  fish with  his  father  and 

mother.  They  would  start  in  the  eve as  soon  as  the 

big  round  moon gan  to  shine. 


Use  pages  74  and  75. 

ENGLISH  _ 
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Correlated  Activities 

Extending  Suggest  that  some  members  of  the  class  do  simple  research 

interests  reading  to  add  further  facts  to  the  chart  begun  in  the  related 

practice  section  of  this  lesson  plan.  They  may  consult  a chil- 
dren’s encyclopedia  or  simple  science  books  such  as  Science 
Stories,  Book  Two,  of  the  Curriculum  Foundation  Series.  An- 
other group  of  pupils  may  read  additional  story  material  about 
raccoons,  such  as  the  selections  listed  on  pages  142  and  146  of 
this  Guidebook. 


Paddle  Tail 

(Pages  234-240) 

new  words:  paddle  twin*  swam*  slap*  dived* 

unless*  shore*  fright*  given*  enemy 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Comment  on  the  beaver’s  skill  at  building  dams  and  houses, 

background  and  roughly  sketch  the  plan  of  a beaver  lodge  so  that  pupils 

and  vocabulary  Tit  r , 1 1 .. 

will  understand  the  references  in  the  story.  Show  pictures  of 
beavers,  discuss  their  appearance,  and  call  attention  to  their 
broad,  flat  tails.  Tell  the  pupils  that  besides  using  his  tail  in 
swimming,  the  beaver  also  gives  a danger  signal  with  his  tail. 
Whenever  a beaver  sees  or  hears  an  enemy,  he  slaps  his  tail 
hard  on  the  water.  Tell  pupils  that  the  next  story  is  about  a 
young  beaver  named  Paddle  Tail.  Comment  on  the  appro- 
priateness of  this  name  for  a beaver. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Have  pupils  look  at  the  pictures  accompanying  the  story  to 

reading  clarify  the  concepts  already  developed  about  the  appearance 

and  habits  of  beavers.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  questions 
listed  below.  Have  the  pupils  read  the  first  question  and  start 
reading  the  story  to  find  the  answer.  When  they  have  found 
it,  have  them  read  the  next  question  and  read  until  they  find 
the  answer.  Continue  in  like  manner  with  the  other  questions. 

1.  What  did  Paddle  Tail  and  Water  Baby  like  to  do? 

2.  When  did  Mother  Beaver  first  use  the  danger  signal? 
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3.  What  did  the  beavers  see  in  the  forest? 

4.  What  did  Paddle  Tail  and  his  sister  find  when  they 
came  to  the  big  pond? 

5.  What  did  Paddle  Tail  see  on  the  shore? 

6.  What  did  Paddle  Tail  do  when  he  saw  the  wolf? 

7.  Why  was  it  a good  thing  that  he  gave  the  signal? 

8.  What  did  the  beavers  do  after  the  wolf  had  gone? 

Extending  Develop  the  idea  that  beavers  live  in  communities.  Com- 

mterpretation  ment  Gn  the  beaver’s  skill  in  picking  a place  for  a dam,  cutting 
down  trees,  making  the  dam,  and  building  houses,  and  show 
that  most  of  these  activities  can  be  carried  on  only  by  groups 
of  animals  working  together. 


Rereading  Have  the  children  find  and  read  aloud  the  parts  of  the  story 

that  refer  to  things  they  have  learned  about  beavers;  e.g.,  their 
appearance,  their  homes,  their  danger  signal,  etc. 

Related  Practice 


Organizing  To  give  further  practice  in  organizing  information  in  chart 
information  form,  proceed  as  suggested  in  the  preceding  lesson  plan,  add- 
ing an  entry  for  the  beaver  and  for  any  other  animals  the 
pupils  may  wish  to  include. 


Phonetic  To  strengthen  awareness  of  the  general  principle  that  when 

analysts  the  on]y  vowefs  in  a WOrd  or  syllable  appear  together  the  first 

is  usually  long  and  the  second  silent,  write  the  following 
words  on  the  blackboard:  pail,  eat,  load,  sweet,  feel,  whoa. 
Have  pupils  pronounce  each  word  and  tell  what  vowels  they 
see  and  what  vowel  sound  they  hear. 

To  develop  awareness  of  the  application  of  the  above  prin- 
ciple to  syllabic  units  in  words,  write  the  following  words  in 
two  columns:  bea  ver  pea  nut  eat  en  load  ing  teach  er; 
bet  ter  pen  nies  emp  ty  jol  ly  twen  ty. 

Ask  pupils  to  read  each  word  in  the  first  column  and  tell 
what  vowel  sound  (long  e,  etc.)  they  hear  in  the  first  syllable. 
Lead  pupils  to  observe  that  in  each  word  there  are  two  vowels 
in  the  first  syllable  but  that  the  second  vowel  is  silent.  Repeat 
with  the  second  column,  leading  pupils  to  observe  that  in  each 
word  there  is  only  one  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  and  that  it 
does  not  come  at  the  end  of  the  syllable. 


Work-Book  Use  pages  76,  77,  and  78. 
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Correlated  Activities 


Extending 
ideas  gained 
from  reading 


Hearing  and 

reading 

stories 


The  group  life  of  beavers  will  be  of  special  interest  to  pupils. 
The  teacher  may  point  out  that  while  many  fanciful  stories 
feature  make-believe  animal  towns,  the  beavers  really  do  have 
little  towns  of  their  own.  A committee  of  pupils  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  find  out  all  they  can  about  these  beaver  communi- 
ties by  consulting  simple  reference  materials. 

Story  books  about  beavers,  such  as  Flat  Tail,  by  A.  C.  Gall 
and  F.  H.  Crew,  and  The  Beaver  Twins,  by  Jane  Tompkins, 
should  be  available.  The  teacher  may  read  aloud  selections 
from  these  books  and  place  them  on  the  library  table.  Selec- 
tions for  the  pupils  to  read  independently  are  listed  in  the 
Bibliography,  page  143. 


Chuckle  Makes  a Friend 

(Pages  241-248) 

new  words:  Chuckle  ichistle  clover * flood  storm* 

fight * during 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Show  pictures  of  ground-hogs  and  ask  children  to  tell  what 

and^vocabular  ^iey  ^now  about  this  animal.  In  discussion  bring  out  the  fol- 
y lowing  facts:  A ground-hog  is  also  called  a woodchuck;  he  has 
long,  brownish  fur;  he  lives  in  a hole  in  the  ground  and  sleeps 
all  through  the  winter;  he  likes  to  eat  plants  and  clover  and 
grass;  he  whistles  when  danger  is  near. 

Explain  that  the  next  story  in  the  book  is  about  a wood- 
chuck named  Chuckle.  Ask  why  Chuckle  is  a good  name 
for  a woodchuck.  Then  say,  “This  story  tells  about  an  excit- 
ing adventure  Chuckle  had  during  a flood.  I think  you  will 
be  interested  in  reading  about  the  adventure  and  about  how 
the  flood  helped  Chuckle  make  a new  friend.’’ 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Have  pupils  read  the  story  silently  to  find  out  what  hap- 

readmg  pened  to  Chuckle  during  the  flood  and  how  he  made  a new 

friend.  After  the  silent  reading  and  discussion  of  Chuckle’s 
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Extending 

interpretation 


Rereading 


adventures,  ask,  “Did  you  like  the  way  this  story  ended?  Why? 
What  did  you  think  was  going  to  happen  when  the  big  dog 
jumped  up  on  the  rock  and  growled  fiercely  at  Chuckle?  What 
kept  him  from  fighting  with  Chuckle?  Which  part  of  the 
story  did  you  like  best?  Why?” 

During  discussion  point  out  the  unusual  circumstances  in  the 
story  which  made  it  necessary  for  the  puppy  and  the  ground- 
hog to  be  friendly  toward  each  other.  Ask  pupils  if  they  have 
ever  heard  of  animals  that  became  good  friends  although  they 
were  natural  enemies. 

Have  pupils  reread  the  story  and  list  the  facts  it  gives  about 
the  ground-hog.  For  example,  the  picture  and  verbal  text  on 
the  first  page  tell  that  the  ground-hog  has  brown  fur,  nibbles 
his  food,  and  whistles  when  danger  is  near. 


Related  Practice 


Organizing 

information 


Vocabulary 

review 


To  give  further  practice  in  organizing  ideas  in  chart  form, 
proceed  as  suggested  on  page  121  of  this  Guidebook,  adding 
an  entry  for  the  ground-hog. 

To  review  the  new  words  in  Unit  IV,  select  those  which  have 
presented  difficulty  in  form  or  meaning.  List  these  on  the  black- 
board and  use  the  procedures  suggested  on  page  91  of  this 
Guidebook. 


Work-Book  Use  page  79. 


Summarizing  the  Unit 

The  chart  developed  during  the  reading  of  the  last  three 
stories  of  the  unit  may  be  reviewed  and  discussed  as  a means 
of  summarizing  the  factual  information  gained  from  the  sto- 
ries of  this  unit  and  from  related  materials. 


Reviewing 

stories 


Informal 

discussion 


Discuss  with  pupils  which  stories  they  liked  best  in  this 
unit  and  which  selections  from  their  independent  reading 
most  appealed  to  them.  Bring  out  that  some  animal  stories 
tell  about  things  we  can  do  for  and  with  animals;  some  ani- 
mal stories  are  fun  to  read  just  because  they  are  humorous; 
many  animal  stories  tell  us  new  facts  about  animal  life  and 
help  us  feel  better  acquainted  with  animals.  Pupils  may 
suggest  stories  that  belong  in  each  of  these  classifications. 


Unit  V — On  the  Roads  of  Long  Ago 


Overview  of  the  Unit 

The  closing  unit  of  Streets  and  Roads  presents  a group  of 
delightful  fairy  tales  and  fables  which  are  part  of  the  literary 
heritage  of  children.  Some  of  the  stories  will  be  familiar  to  the 
pupils,  but  they  will  enjoy  being  able  to  read  for  themselves 
such  old  favorites  as  “The  Turtle’s  Race,’’  “The  Fisherman 
and  His  Wife,’’  and  “The  Princess  Who  Never  Laughed.’’ 

The  swift-moving  plots,  the  refrains  and  rimes,  and  the 
amusing  situations  carry  the  young  reader  along  and  promote 
fluent,  natural  reading.  Throughout  the  reading  of  these 
stories,  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  reading  for  fun,  enjoy- 
ing the  pictures,  and  appreciating  the  unique  flavor  of  each 
tale. 

Preparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

To  arouse  interest  in  the  unit,  show  pictures  of  folk-tale 
characters  and  recall  stories  of  this  type  which  pupils  have  read 
previously.  Retell  some  of  the  children’s  favorite  tales,  en- 
couraging the  pupils  to  join  in  on  repetitions  or  refrains.  Read 
to  the  pupils  stories  from  such  collections  as  The  Red  Fairy 
Book,  by  Andrew  Lang,  and  Told  under  the  Green  Umbrella. 

Have  pupils  read  the  unit  title  in  the  table  of  contents  and 
help  them  read  some  of  the  story  titles.  Encourage  them  to 
glance  through  the  pictures  in  the  unit  to  quicken  interest  in 
the  exciting  plots  and  to  set  the  mood  for  appreciating  the 
magical  and  humorous  atmosphere  that  pervades  the  stories. 
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The  Lad  and  the  North  Wind 


(Pages  250-259) 


NEW  words: 


lad * 

returned 

useful 

worth  serve* 

cheese* 

steal* 

treasure 

coins*  golden* 

leading* 

oho * 

thousands 

rich*  beat* 

crept* 

pretending 

Preparation  for  Reading 


Presenting  Write  the  title  of  the  story  and  tell  the  pupils  that  there 

vocabulary  are  three  very  interesting  people  in  this  story:  a poor  young 
lad  who  had  some  very  exciting  adventures;  the  North  Wind, 
who  played  a trick  on  the  lad;  and  an  innkeeper,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  friendly  to  the  lad  but  was  a very  wicked  person. 

“One  day  the  lad  went  to  see  the  North  Wind.  When  he 
returned  home,  he  stayed  at  an  inn  overnight.  The  innkeeper 
stole  something  from  the  lad  which  was  worth  thousands  of 
dollars.  You  may  wonder  how  such  a poor  lad  could  get  any- 
thing so  useful  that  a rich  innkeeper  would  want  to  steal  it. 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know  what  the  lad’s  treasure  was?  What 
are  some  of  the  other  things  you  would  like  to  find  out  when 
you  read  this  story?”  As  pupils  suggest  such  questions  as  the 
following,  write  them  on  the  blackboard: 

Why  did  the  lad  go  to  see  the  North  Wind? 

Why  was  the  lad’s  treasure  so  useful? 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  250-253:  As  pupils  read  the  first  subtitle,  ask  them  to 

reading  guess  what  a magic  tablecloth  might  do.  When  the  first  four 

pages  have  been  read,  discuss  the  lad’s  trip  and  the  wonderful 
gift  the  North  Wind  gave  him.  “Why  wouldn’t  the  cloth 
serve  food  when  the  boy  got  home?” 

Pages  254-256:  After  pupils  have  read  the  subtitle,  ask,  “Can 
you  guess  what  will  happen  to  the  magic  sheep?”  Then  have 
the  second  section  of  the  story  read. 

Pages  257-259:  Have  pupils  read  the  subtitle  and  the  rest  of 
the  story.  When  they  have  finished  reading,  discuss  the  trick 
which  the  lad  played  on  the  innkeeper.  “What  lesson  did 
the  innkeeper  learn?”  Have  pupils  answer  the  questions  that 
were  written  on  the  blackboard  before  the  story  was  read. 
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Extending  Ask  children  if  they  liked  the  way  the  story  ended,  and  why. 

interpretation  “When  did  you  feel  most  sorry  for  the  lad?  Why  do  you  think 
the  innkeeper  deserved  to  be  punished?  Which  magic  thing 
do  you  think  was  most  useful  to  the  lad  and  his  mother?” 

Rereading  The  repetitive  refrains  in  this  story  make  it  especially  pleas- 

urable for  reading  aloud.  Have  the  pupils  read  the  entire  story 
orally  just  for  fun. 

Related  Practice 

To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  form  and  meaning  of 
suffixes,  write  the  word  care  and  have  it  pronounced.  Add  fid 
and  have  the  word  careful  pronounced.  Continue  with  use  fid, 
wonderful,  joyful,  hateful.  Ask  pupils  to  tell  what  syllable  was 
added  to  each  of  these  words.  Explain  that  ful  is  a syllable  that 
may  be  added  to  the  end  of  a word  to  change  the  meaning  of  it. 

To  clarify  the  meanings  of  words  formed  by  adding  the  suffix 
ful,  write  sentences  such  as  the  following  and  have  them  read: 

1.  The  boy  knew  that  he  could  use  the  coins. 

2.  The  old  innkeeper  knew  that  the  coins  would 
be  very  useful  to  him,  too. 

3.  The  innkeeper  crept  over  to  the  sheep  with 
great  care. 

4.  He  was  very  careful  not  to  let  anyone  see  him 
steal  the  lad’s  treasure. 

Explain  that  er  and  ish  are  other  syllables  that  may  be  used 
in  the  same  way.  Write  farm,  farmer ; bake,  baker;  drive, 
driver;  and  clarify  the  meaning  of  each  word.  Ask  pupils  to 
tell  what  syllable  was  added  to  each  word.  Proceed  in  like 
manner  with  fool,  foolish;  boy,  boyish;  baby,  babyish. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  80,  81,  and  82. 

Correlated  Activities 

Haring  Pupils  will  enjoy  making  puppets  and  having  puppet  shows 

show V based  on  the  stories  in  this  unit.  Hand,  stick,  or  string  puppets 

may  be  used.  Steps  in  preparing  for  the  puppet  plays  should 
include  the  following:  (1)  listing  story  characters  for  which 
puppets  will  be  made;  (2)  rereading  the  story  to  divide  it  into 
acts  and  scenes  for  the  play  and  to  decide  what  the  puppets  will 
say  and  do;  (3)  making  the  puppets  and  preparing  the  stage. 
Committees  of  pupils  may  be  appointed  for  the  various  tasks. 


Recognizing 

suffixes 
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The  Fairy  Shoemaker 

(Pages  260-268) 

new  words:  huge * elf * become*  toe*  heel* 

forward  knees*  glanced  disappear 
throw*  promise 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Explain  that  an  elf  is  a tiny  magic  person  we  read  about  in 

vocabulary  fairy  stories.  Comment  that  it  is  very  hard  to  catch  an  elf,  even 
if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  see  one.  No  matter  how  quietly 
you  move  forward,  the  sly  little  creature  knows  you  are  there, 
and  if  you  even  glance  in  his  direction,  he  may  disappear. 

“Our  next  story  is  about  an  elf  called  the  Fairy  Shoemaker 
and  a boy  named  Tom,  who  tried  to  catch  him.  Tom  had  heard 
that  the  Shoemaker  knew  where  a pot  of  gold  was  hidden  in 
the  forest,  and  the  foolish  boy  thought  he  could  make  the  sly 
little  elf  promise  to  show  where  the  treasure  was  hidden.  Let’s 
read  the  story  to  find  out  whether  Tom  caught  the  elf  and 
found  the  pot  of  gold.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  260-263:  Have  pupils  read  the  title  and  subtitle  and 

reading  then  ask  them  to  look  at  the  picture  on  page  260  and  see  if 

they  can  guess  what  Tom  is  telling  his  mother.  Then  say,  “Let’s 
read  the  first  part  of  the  story  to  find  out  whether  Tom  found 
the  pot  of  gold.” 

Pages  264-268:  “Do  you  think  Tom  will  give  up  now?  Let’s 
read  the  title  of  the  next  part  of  the  story  to  find  out.”  Have 
the  subtitle  read,  and  ask  pupils  to  read  the  rest  of  the  story  to 
find  out  whether  Tom  caught  the  Fairy  Shoemaker.  When 
they  have  finished,  have  pupils  tell  the  story  in  their  own 
words. 


Extending  “Do  you  like  this  story?  What  lesson  did  the  elf  teach  Tom?” 

interpretation  ^sk  the  children  to  tell  how  the  boy  in  this  story  resembles 
the  innkeeper  in  the  previous  one. 


Rereading  Have  pupils  find  and  read  the  parts  of  the  story  that  tell 

what  is  happening  in  the  pictures.  The  entire  story  may  be 
reread  to  prepare  for  making  it  into  a puppet  show. 
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Related  Practice 


Recognizing  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  form  and  meaning 
prefixes  of  prefixes,  write  the  following  sentences  and  have  them  read. 

1.  Tom  crept  forward  when  the  little  elf  appeared. 

2.  Tom  knew  that  if  he  glanced  away  from  the  Shoe- 
maker, the  elf  would  disappear. 

Discuss  the  contrasting  meanings  of  appear  and  disappear. 
Explain  that  the  syllable  dis  is  sometimes  added  to  the  begin- 
ning of  a word  to  change  its  meaning. 

Write  the  following  pairs  of  words  and  ask  pupils  to  tell 
what  syllable  has  been  added.  Use  oral  or  written  sentences 
to  clarify  the  meaning  of  each  word  formed  by  adding  a prefix. 

happy— unhappy  like— dislike  count— recount 

like— unlike  please— displease  fill— refill 

welcome— unwelcome  color— discolor  read— reread 


Word 

variants 


Work-Book 


To  give  practice  in  recognizing  word  variants  by  identifying 
the  root  word,  write  the  word  take  and  have  it  pronounced. 
Erase  e and  add  ing,  calling  attention  to  the  dropping  of 
the  e.  Explain  that  taking  is  formed  from  take,  by  dropping 
the  e and  adding  ing.  Have  the  word  taking  pronounced. 
Repeat  with  hurry  and  hurries,  calling  attention  to  the  y that 
is  changed  to  i.  Continue  with  hop,  hopping.  Then  write  the 
words  becoming,  promising,  and  clapping,  and  ask  pupils  to 
read  each  word  and  tell  from  what  word  it  is  formed. 

Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard  and  ask  pupils 
to  copy  each  word  and  write  the  word  from  which  it  is  formed. 

glancing  carries  fairies  hugest 

stopping  served  berries  popping 

chasing  juiciest  stepped  ladies 

Use  pages  83  and  84. 


Correlated  Activities 


Composing 
a song 


Pupils  may  compose  a simple  tune  for  the  Fairy  Shoemaker’s 
song,  or  they  may  sing  it  to  the  tune  suggested  below.  Addi- 
tional verses  may  be  composed  by  the  pupils. 


Tick-  a- tack,  tick- Alack,  Tick- alack- too.  Tack  a toe,  tack  a heel:  Soon  we’ll  haven  shoe. 
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The  Turtle’s  Race 

(Pages  269-272) 

new  words:  crawling*  kicking*  clever 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “I’m  sure  some  of  you  know  the  story  of  ‘The  Turtle’s  Race.’ 

vocabulary  Sometimes  the  story  is  called  ‘The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise.’  Do 
you  remember  the  clever  thing  the  turtle  did?  And  the  foolish 
thing  the  rabbit  did?” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  After  a discussion  of  the  story,  the  pupils  may  read  it 

reading  independently.  When  they  have  finished  reading,  ask  them 

if  they  liked  the  way  the  story  ended,  and  have  them  tell  why. 


Extending  Call  attention  to  the  amusing  pictures  and  discuss  the  way 

interpretation  jn  which  they  add  to  the  verbal  characterization  of  the  ani- 
mals. Bring  out  the  lesson  that  the  rabbit  learned.  Quote  such 
proverbs  as  “Pride  goes  before  a fall”  and  have  pupils  discuss 
their  meaning. 


Rereading  Have  the  children  read  the  story  orally  to  show  the  contrast- 

ing attitudes  of  the  two  characters.  Choose  one  pupil  to  be 
the  narrator  and  two  others  to  represent  the  animals. 


Related  Practice 


Phonetic 

analysis 


Work-Book 


To  review  the  principle  governing  the  hard  and  soft  sounds 
of  c and  g,  write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard: 
juicy,  glance,  orange,  strange,  signal,  crept,  danger,  forgot, 
cut,  grown,  coin,  race.  Have  pupils  pronounce  each  one  and 
tell  whether  the  c or  g has  the  hard  or  soft  sound.  When 
pupils  have  done  this,  ask  them  what  letter  follows  the  c or  g. 
Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  letter  c or  g is  followed 
by  e,  i,  or  y,  it  usually  has  the  soft  sound. 

Write  the  following  sentences  and  have  them  read. 

1.  The  boy  liked  to  eat  apple  sauce. 

2.  The  man  put  some  gas  in  his  car. 

3.  The  poor  man  didn’t  have  a cent  of  money. 

4.  The  man  paid  cash  for  the  groceries. 

5.  The  boy  was  four  years  old,  and  he  knew  his  age. 

Use  page  85. 
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The  Golden 

Pears 

(Pages  273-281) 

NEW  words: 

pears  ripe* 

king* 

palace 

servants 

velvet  witch* 

dirt* 

throne* 

crown* 

lock*  reward 

sent* 

princess 

appeared* 

Preparation 

for  Reading 

Presenting 

“You  have  probably  heard  many  fairy 

stories  about  kings 

vocabulary 

and  queens  who  live 

in  beautiful  palaces  and  have  servants  to 

wait  on  them.  What  kind  of  clothes  do  kings  wear?”  When 
the  word  velvet  is  suggested,  write  it  on  the  blackboard.  Ask 
what  the  daughter  of  a king  is  called,  and  present  princess. 


‘‘Today  we  are  to  read  a story  about  a man  who  decided  to 
send  a basket  of  fine  pears  to  his  king.  He  thought  the  king 
would  give  him  a reward  for  such  a gift.”  Discuss  the  meaning 
of  the  word  ‘‘reward.”  “I’m  not  going  to  tell  you  any  more 
about  the  story  because  you  will  want  to  read  it  for  yourself 
to  find  out  all  the  exciting  things  that  happened.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  273-276:  Have  pupils  read  the  subtitle  and  the  first  four 

reading  pages  of  the  story  to  find  out  what  happened  on  the  oldest  son’s 

trip  to  the  palace.  Then  ask,  “Whom  did  the  son  meet  on  his 
trip?  What  happened  to  the  pears?” 


Page  277:  Have  the  subtitle  and  the  second  section  read,  and 
ask  pupils  what  happened  to  the  second  son  and  his  pears. 
Pages  278-281:  Ask  pupils  to  read  the  last  part  of  the  story. 
When  they  have  finished  reading,  discuss  the  third  son’s  trip 
and  ask,  “What  happened  to  the  youngest  son  on  his  way  to  the 
palace?  What  reward  did  he  get?” 

Extending  “Why  did  the  old  witch  change  the  first  son’s  pears  to  dirt? 

interpretation  tpe  seconci  SOn’s  pears  to  pigs’  food?  the  youngest  son’s  pears 
to  gold?”  In  the  discussion  point  out  that  the  two  older  sons 
brought  their  punishment  upon  themselves. 

Rereading  Select  nine  pupils  to  read  this  story  aloud.  One  may  be  the 

narrator,  and  the  other  eight  may  represent  the  man,  his  three 
sons,  the  witch,  the  king,  the  princess,  and  the  servant.  En- 
courage the  children  to  read  expressively  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  character  of  each  person. 
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Related  Practice 

To  give  practice  in  combining  meaning  and  phonetic  clues 
in  attacking  new  words,  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 

cloth— velvet,  cotton,  wool,  linen 
house— cabin,  palace,  shack,  castle,  hut 
fruit— pear,  apple,  plum,  grapefruit,  peach,  banana 

Point  to  the  word  cloth  and  have  it  pronounced.  Explain 
that  the  other  words  in  the  first  line  are  all  names  of  kinds  of 
cloth.  Ask  pupils  to  study  the  words  silently  and  to  request 
help  on  any  words  they  do  not  know.  Then  have  the  list  of 
words  read  orally.  (Italicized  words  are  new  words.) 

Use  pages  86,  87,  and  88. 

Correlated  Activities 

laving  Pupils  will  enjoy  reading  aloud  some  of  the  fanciful  tales 

lour^  suggested  in  the  Bibliography,  pages  143-144  of  this  Guide- 

book. When  several  pupils  have  read  the  same  story,  they 
may  form  a committee  to  present  that  story  orally  to  the  class. 

A Bell  for  the  Cat 

(Pages  282-286) 

[ew  words:  mice * cupboards  crumbs * decided 

r reparation  for  Reading 

presenting  “Once  several  families  of  mice  lived  in  a house  that  belonged 

J I' ocabulary  to  an  man  The  cupboards  were  never  locked,  and  there 

was  always  plenty  of  good  food  for  the  mice  to  eat.  They  had 
a wonderful  time  until  one  day  a big  yellow  cat  came  to  live 
in  the  house.  The  mice  knew  that  they  would  have  to  think 
of  a plan  to  get  rid  of  the  cat.  If  you  have  ever  heard  the 
story  ‘A  Bell  for  the  Cat,’  you  know  what  they  decided  to  do. 
But  I think  you  will  enjoy  reading  the  story  for  yourselves.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

I juided  Direct  attention  to  the  pictures  on  pages  282  and  283  and 

ending  comment  on  the  contrast  between  the  good  time  the  mice  are 


’honetic 

nalysis 
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having  in  the  first  picture  and  their  flight  from  the  cat  in  the 
second  picture.  Have  pupils  read  the  story  silently  to  find  out 
if  the  mice  got  rid  of  the  cat.  Then  ask  pupils  to  tell  why  the 
mice  decided  they  must  get  rid  of  the  cat;  who  finally  thought 
of  a plan;  what  the  plan  was;  and  why  it  wouldn’t  work. 

Extending  Tell  pupils  that  the  story  “A  Bell  for  the  Cat”  is  a fable. 

interpretation  Explain  that  a fable  is  a short  story  that  teaches  a lesson.  Ask 
pupils  to  tell  what  lesson  this  story  teaches,  and  comment  on 
the  fact  that  some  people  make  plans  in  much  the  same  way 
that  the  mice  in  the  story  did. 

Related  Practice 

Recognizing  To  give  practice  in  recognizing  similar  meanings,  write  the 

similar  following  on  the  board,  underlining  the  italicized  words: 

meanings  ° ° 

1.  The  mice  made  up  their  minds  to  tie  a bell  on  the  cat. 

2.  The  mice  ate  tiny  pieces  of  cheese  and  bread. 

3.  The  fat  mouse  thought  he  had  a clever  idea. 

crumbs  believed  decided  bright 

Have  pupils  read  each  sentence  and  tell  what  word  from 
the  list  might  be  used  instead  of  each  underlined  word. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  89  and  90. 

The  Fisherman  and  His  Wife 

(Pages  287-297) 

new  words:  fisherman*  sea*  hut*  loaf*  edge 

ragged*  queen* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “Our  next  story  tells  about  some  magic  things  that  happened 

vocabulary  to  a fisherman  and  his  wife  who  lived  in  a little  hut  by  the  edge 
of  the  sea.  They  were  very  poor,  and  for  a long  time  they  had 
had  very  little  to  eat  because  the  fisherman  hadn’t  caught  any 
fish.  Then  one  day  he  caught  a beautiful  golden  fish.  Let’s 
read  the  story  ‘The  Fisherman  and  His  Wife’  to  find  out 
about  the  strange  fish  the  man  caught  and  what  happened 
to  the  fisherman  and  his  wife.” 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  287-292:  Direct  attention  to  the  expressions  of  the  old 

reading  man  and  the  fish  in  the  picture  on  page  287.  Have  pupils 

read  the  subtitle  and  the  first  six  pages  to  find  out  what 
magic  things  began  to  happen  because  of  the  wonderful  fish. 
After  the  silent  reading  ask  pupils  to  tell  why  the  man  threw 
the  fish  back  in  the  water  and  what  two  things  his  wife  told 
him  to  ask  for. 

Pages  293-297:  Have  the  subtitle  on  page  293  read,  and  say, 
“Let’s  read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  find  out  if  being  a queen 
made  the  wife  happy.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask  what  hap- 
pened when  the  wife  became  queen,  how  she  treated  her  hus- 
band, how  the  old  man  felt  during  the  storm,  what  he  found 
when  he  got  home,  and  why  the  wife  was  happy  instead  of 
complaining. 

Rereading  Ask  pupils  to  tell  which  character  they  liked  better— the 

and  extending  fisiierman  or  his  wife.  Have  them  give  reasons  for  their  choice 
by  finding  sentences  in  the  story  which  tell  what  the  characters 
say,  what  they  do,  and  what  the  book  tells  about  them. 

Pupils  should  read  the  conversations  aloud,  one  pupil  serv- 
ing as  narrator  and  others  taking  the  parts  of  tlie  various 
characters  in  the  story.  Encourage  them  to  show  how  the  voices 
and  actions  of  the  characters  indicate  the  kind  of  people  they 
were;  for  example,  the  woman  “shouted,”  “cried,”  etc. 

Related  Practice 

Phonetic  To  give  practice  in  combining  meanings  and  phonetic  clues 

analysis  in  attacking  new  words,  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard 

and  use  the  procedure  given  on  page  133. 

family— father,  mother,  son,  daughter 
days  of  week— Saturday,  Friday,  Thursday,  Sunday 
Work-Book  Use  pages  91  and  92. 

Correlated  Activities 

Extending  During  an  informal  discussion  period  ask  the  pupils  to  tell 

appreciation  SOme  of  the  things  that  make  old  tales  such  as  those  in  this  unit 
fun  to  read.  Other  characteristics  of  fanciful  tales,  such  as  use 
of  magic,  little  rimes,  etc.,  may  be  cited  by  the  pupils,  with 
examples  from  the  stories  of  this  unit  and  from  selections  they 
have  read  independently  (see  Bibliography,  page  143). 
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The  Princess  Who  Never  Laughed 

(Pages  298-306) 

daughter*  trade*  hang* 

for  Reading 

“Do  you  like  to  hear  people  laugh?  Why?”  Develop  the  idea 
that  when  people  laugh  they  are  usually  happy,  and  it  is  fun 
to  be  with  happy  people.  “The  next  story  tells  about  a beau- 
tiful princess  who  had  never  laughed  in  her  life.  Think  how 
much  fun  she  missed!  The  king,  her  father,  was  so  worried 
about  her  that  he  decided  he  would  reward  anyone  who  could 
make  her  laugh.  Let’s  read  the  story  called  ‘The  Princess  Who 
Never  Laughed’  to  see  if  she  ever  did  laugh.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pupils  may  read  the  whole  story  silently  to  find  out  if  any- 

readmg  one  cou]d  make  the  princess  laugh.  After  the  silent  reading 

ask,  “Who  made  the  princess  laugh?  How  did  he  do  it?  Where 
did  he  get  the  golden  goose?  Did  the  princess  laugh  the  first 
time  Peter  walked  under  her  window?” 

Pupils  should  observe  that  one  of  the  reasons  the  parade 
looked  so  funny  was  that  no  one  in  it  was  trying  to  be  funny, 
and  Peter  himself  was  doing  nothing  but  holding  the  goose 
and  shouting,  “If  you  care  to  come  along,  hang  on!” 

Rereading  In  preparation  for  the  dramatization  suggested  in  the  cor- 

related activities  section  of  this  lesson  plan,  pupils  will  need 
to  reread  the  story  rapidly  to  verify  the  sequence  of  events. 
During  the  rereading  the  teacher  may  list  the  main  events  on 
the  blackboard.  Pupils  should  note  the  order  in  which  dif- 
ferent characters  joined  the  parade. 

Related  Practice 

Individual  At  this  time  the  teacher  should  evaluate  each  pupil’s  prog- 

practtce  ress  in  the  light  of  the  chart  of  desirable  aims  and  attainments 

for  this  period,  given  in  the  Introduction  to  this  Guidebook. 
She  should  then  plan  the  type  of  practice  best  fitted  to  the 
needs  of  individual  pupils,  using  previous  exercises  as  patterns. 

Use  page  93. 


new  words: 

Preparation 

Developing 

background 
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Correlated  Activities 

Dramatizing  The  entire  class  may  join  in  dramatizing  this  story.  Pupils 
the  story  may  chosen  for  the  parts  of  the  king,  the  princess,  the  poor 

boy,  the  old  woman  with  the  goose,  and  the  various  characters 
who  got  stuck.  The  rest  of  the  class  may  represent  the  crowd 
who  came  out  from  the  palace. 


Mother  Hulda 

(Pages  307-315) 

inew  words:  Hulda  maiden * treat # 


Preparation  for  Reading 

'Presenting  “The  last  story  in  our  book  is  about  two  sisters  who  lived 

I vocabulary  with  their  mother.  One  daughter,  who  was  very  beautiful  and 
very  good,  worked  hard  all  day.  Her  sister,  who  was  both  ugly 
and  lazy,  did  nothing.  The  story  tells  what  happened  when 
both  girls  met  a strange  old  woman  named  Mother  Hulda. 
Let’s  read  it  to  find  out  who  Mother  Hulda  was  and  how  she 
treated  the  beautiful  maiden  and  her  ugly  sister.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  307-312:  Discuss  the  picture  on  page  307.  Have  the 

reading  subtitle  read  and  ask  pupils  to  read  the  first  part  of  the  story 

to  find  out  what  happened  to  the  beautiful  daughter.  After 
the  silent  reading  have  pupils  tell  this  much  of  the  story  in 
their  own  words,  using  the  pictures  as  guides. 

Pages  313-315:  Have  the  second  subtitle  read  and  ask,  “Can 
you  guess  what  the  ugly  daughter  will  want  to  do  now?  Let’s 
read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  find  out  how  Mother  Hulda 
treated  her.”  When  pupils  have  finished  reading,  they  may 
tell  the  story  of  the  ugly  daughter  in  their  own  words,  bring- 
ing out  the  contrast  between  the  two  sisters. 

To  increase  the  children’s  ability  to  compare  story  material, 
have  them  point  out  how  the  ugly  sister  in  this  story  resembles 
the  innkeeper  in  “The  Lad  and  the  North  Wind,”  the  little  boy 
in  “The  Fairy  Shoemaker,”  and  the  wife  in  “The  Fisherman 
! and  His  Wife.” 
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Rereading  To  give  practice  in  finding  a specific  piece  of  information, 

have  pupils  read  the  first  question  below  and  then  locate  and 
read  aloud  the  sections  in  the  book  which  answer  it. 

1.  What  work  did  the  beautiful  maiden  do  in  her  own 
home? 

2.  What  work  did  she  do  in  Mother  Hulda’s  home? 

3.  What  work  did  the  ugly  maiden  do  in  her  own  home? 

4.  What  work  did  she  do  at  Mother  Hulda’s? 

Related  Practice 

Vocabulary  To  review  the  new  words  in  Unit  V,  select  those  which  have 

review  presented  difficulty  in  form  or  meaning.  List  these  on  the 

blackboard  and  use  the  procedures  suggested  on  page  91  of 
this  Guidebook. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  94,  95,  and  96.  Page  96  is  a vocabulary  test.  For 
a description  of  the  test  see  pages  91-92  of  this  Guidebook. 
Directions  for  giving  the  test  are  given  in  the  Teacher’s  Notes 
in  the  Think-and-Do  Book. 

Summarizing  the  Unit 

Reviewing  Pupils  may  play  a guessing  game  based  on  the  characters  in 

the  unit  this  unit.  One  pupil  may  pretend  that  he  is  one  of  the  char- 

acters, such  as  the  North  Wind  in  the  first  story.  First,  he  may 
pantomime  the  actions  of  the  character  and  see  if  the  pupils 
can  guess  who  he  is  pretending  to  be.  Then  he  may  say  some- 
thing he  thinks  the  character  might  have  said,  with  appro- 
priate tone  and  inflection.  If  the  pupils  still  do  not  guess,  he 
may  say  something  the  character  actually  did  say  in  the  story. 

Summarizing  Streets  and  Roads 

Lead  pupils  to  recall  the  different  kinds  of  streets  and  roads 
which  they  have  “traveled”  in  reading  this  book.  In  addition 
to  city  streets  (first  unit)  and  country  roads  (second  unit),  they 
may  suggest  “woodland  paths”  for  certain  stories  in  the  fourth 
unit,  and  a make-believe  Road  to  Story-Land  for  Units  Three 
and  Five.  Have  them  refer  to  the  table  of  contents,  review 
story  titles,  look  up  any  story  they  want  to  read  again,  and  then 
select  the  story  they  liked  best  in  each  of  the  classifications. 
After  informal  discussion  of  the  good  times  that  pupils  have 
had  reading  Streets  and  Roads,  lead  them  to  anticipate  more 
good  times  in  reading  the  next  book,  More  Streets  and  Roads. 
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*#“An  Apartment  House  Home,”  pp.  121-125,  Let’s  Read  (III),  Augsburg,  1937. 
**“A  Monkey  in  a Crow’s  Nest,”  pp.  9-14,  Near  and  Far  (III),  Silver,  1940. 

THE  HALLOWEEN  PARTY,  page  50 

“Halloween  Time,”  and  “The  Halloween  Party,”  pp.  119-141,  We  Live  on  a 
Farm  (Pr.),  Ginn,  1940. 

* “Sally’s  Halloween  Party,”  pp.  82-87,  Munching  Peter  and  Other  Stories  (II), 
Ginn,  1934. 

**“Polly  Gets  Ready  for  a Party,”  pp.  49-55,  Outdoors  and  In  (II),  Rand,  1935. 

xSee  pages  50  and  58  of  this  Guidebook  and  the  correlated-activities  sections  of  the 
lesson  plans.  Starring  of  selections  is  explained  on  page  58. 
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Unit  Two — Along  Country  Roads 

BREAD  AND  JAM,  page  58 

*“A  Bag  of  Visitors,”  pp.  105-108,  Neighbors  and  Helpers  (III),  Lyons,  1936. 
*#“School  Begins  Again,”  pp.  88-98,  We  Look  Around  Us  (II),  Augsburg,  1937. 

A WISH  THAT  CAME  TRUE,  page  68 

“The  Little  Bear,”  pp.  92-98,  Down  Our  Street  (I),  Macmillan,  1939. 

“The  Boy  Who  Was  Not  Afraid,”  pp.  93-104,  Playing  Together  (I),  Ginn,  1934. 
“The  Circus,”  pp.  106-131,  I Know  a Secret  (I),  Winston,  1940. 

“The  Circus  Parade,”  pp.  119-123,  Joyful  Times  (II),  Webster,  1939. 

“The  Circus,”  pp.  81-104,  We  Live  in  a City  (I),  Ginn,  1940. 

*“Clown  Peter,”  pp.  28-36,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  Book  Two,  Laidlaw, 
1940. 

*“The  Parade,”  pp.  111-116,  Munching  Peter  and  Other  Stories  (II),  Ginn,  1934. 
**“A  Very  Busy  Circus  Man,”  pp.  45-53,  Joyful  Trails  (III),  Webster,  1940. 
**“The  Circus  Comes  to  Town,”  pp.  22-28,  Let’s  Read  (III),  Augsburg,  1937. 

**“A  Scotch  Circus,”  pp.  142-153,  Making  Visits  (II),  Houghton,  1939. 

benny’s  trick,  page  77 

“Quack-Quack  the  Fisherman,”  pp.  3-14,  Round  About  (I),  Row,  1941. 
^“Prancing  Pat,”  pp.  118-122,  Friends  Here  and  Away  (II),  Bobbs,  1934. 

** “Teddy  Horse,”  pp.  16-25,  Friends  Around  the  World  (III),  Bobbs,  1938. 

sarah’s  plan,  page  83 

*“Mr.  Bones,”  pp.  18-44,  Down  the  River  Road  (II),  Row,  1938. 

**“Snow,  the  Baby  Calf,”  pp.  31-57,  Making  New  Friends  (II),  Ginn,  1940. 

** “Johnny  and  His  Mule,”  pp.  198-214,  We  Grow  Up  (II),  Macmillan,  1939. 

pinky  at  the  fair,  page  90 

“Pets  Are  Fun,”  picture  pages  between  pages  48-49,  Finding  Friends  (I), 
Houghton,  1939. 

HOW  TOM  WENT  TO  THE  FAIR,  page  98 

“The  Air  Show,”  pp.  180-188,  Friends  in  Town  and  Country  (I),  Bobbs,  1934. 
“Jack’s  Letter,”  pp.  132-137,  / Know  a Secret  (I),  Winston,  1940. 

“The  Ride  in  the  Airplane,”  pp.  30-35,  Joyful  Times  (II),  Webster,  1939. 

“The  Airplane,”  pp.  113-117,  We  Look  Around  Us  (II),  Augsburg,  1937. 
“Russell’s  Ride  in  an  Airplane,”  pp.  9-14,  Round  About  You  (II),  Silver,  1940. 
**“The  Airplane  Trip,”  pp.  191-206,  Making  New  Friends  (II),  Ginn,  1940. 
**“Friends  in  the  Desert,”  pp.  127-136,  Near  and  Far  (III),  Silver,  1940. 

PETER,  PETER,  PUMPKIN  GROWER,  page  106 

“The  Jack-o’-Lantern,”  pp.  113-120,  Down  Our  Street  (I),  Macmillan,  1939. 
“What  the  Children  Found  in  the  Corn  Field,”  pp.  113-116,  In  City  and 
Country  (I),  Silver,  1940. 

“Pears  for  Pauline,”  pp.  25-36,  Round  About  (I),  Row,  1941. 

*“The  School  Garden,”  pp.  184-191,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  Book  Tioo, 
Laidlaw,  1940. 

**“What  the  Baseball  Team  Celebrated,”  pp.  184-191,  Near  and  Far  (III),  Silver, 
1940. 
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THE  TRAVELING  CHRISTMAS  TREE,  page  113 

*“The  Bird’s  Christmas  Tree,”  and  “Helen’s  Tree,”  pp.  139-148,  Playmates  (1), 
American  Book,  1935. 

*“Two  Christmas  Presents,”  pp.  186-191,  Joyful  Times  (II),  Webster,  1939. 
**“Merry  Christmas  for  the  Children,”  pp.  116-127,  Outdoors  and  In  (II),  Rand, 
1935. 


Unit  Three — On  the  Road  to  Story-Land 

tippy  elephant’s  hat,  page  131 

“Baby  Elephant  and  the  Red  Cap,”  pp.  73-88,  Down  Our  Street  (I),  Macmillan, 

1939. 

“Elephant  Gay,”  pp.  1-18,  The  Story  Way  (II),  Houghton,  1940. 

**“Eddie  Elephant  and  Jungleville,”  pp.  63-90,  The  Story  Road,  (II),  Winston, 

1940. 

so  jo,  page  140 

“Little  Andy,”  pp.  102-110,  Joyful  Times  (II),  Webster,  1939. 

*#“A  Rain  in  the  Night,”  pp.  133-140,  Friends  Around  the  World  (III),  Bobbs, 
1938. 

#*“The  Lazy  Giant,”  pp.  106-116,  Enchanting  Stories  (III),  Winston,  1940. 

NOISY  MR.  RED  HEAD,  page  148 

“The  Useful  Oak  Tree  and  the  Brook,”  pp.  144-150,  Along  the  Way  (II), 
Winston,  1940. 

“Bushytail  and  Chatterbox,”  pp.  26-34,  Good  Stories  (I),  Winston,  1940. 

“Wise  Mr.  Owl,”  pp.  53-63,  The  Story  Road  (II),  Winston,  1940. 

THE  STORY  OF  WHITE  SATIN,  page  155 

*“Little  Star,”  pp.  165-175,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  Book  Two,  Laidlaw,  1940. 
**“Early  Spring  Morning,”  pp.  117-125,  Munching  Peter  and  Other  Stories  (II), 
Ginn,  1934. 

**“Ugly  Face  and  Snoopy,”  pp.  17-26,  Busy  World  (III),  Allyn,  1940. 

BROTHER  RABBIT  AND  TAR  BABY,  page  165 

“The  Tar  Baby,”  pp.  144-152,  Joyful  Times  (II),  Webster,  1940. 

“Red  Rooster’s  Trick,”  pp.  63-70,  Good  Stories  (I),  Winston,  1940. 

“Lady  Hen  and  Mr.  Fox,”  pp.  187-197,  Playing  Together  (I),  Ginn,  1934. 

“The  Fox  and  the  Little  Red  Hen,”  pp.  71-80,  Read  Another  Story  (Pr.), 
Sanborn,  1939. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bantam  and  the  Fox,”  pp.  49-62,  Good  Stories  (I),  Winston, 
1940. 

paddy’s  Christmas,  page  172 

“The  Christmas  Stocking,”  pp.  96-106,  Good  Stories  (I),  Winston,  1940. 

*“I  Am  Thankful  Because,”  pp.  108-114,  Outdoors  and  In  (II),  Rand,  1935. 
**“The  Runaway  Christmas  Tree,”  pp.  77-96,  Enchanting  Stories  (III),  Winston, 
1940. 

**“Welcome  House,”  pp.  63-76,  Enchanting  Stories  (III),  Winston,  1940. 

THE  BASKET  OF  LAUGHS,  page  180 

“The  Little  Old  Woman,”  pp.  170-182,  Dozen  Our  Street  (I),  Macmillan,  1939. 
“Fun  for  Mr.  Nobody,”  pp.  19-37,  The  Story  Way  (II),  Houghton,  1940. 
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“Too  Many  Cookies,”  pp.  67-83,  Playing  Together  (I),  Ginn,  1934. 

“The  Three  Apples,”  pp.  107-1 16,  Friends  Around  the  World  (III),  Bobbs,  1938. 
“Brownie  and  the  New  Cook,”  pp.  88-104,  We  Grow  Up  (II),  Macmillan,  1939. 
“Elizabeth  Eliza’s  Piano,”  pp.  169-174,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  Book  Three, 
Laidlaw,  1940. 


Unit  Four — Animals  in  Town  and  Country 

SKIPPER  AND  THE  BLACK  DOG,  page  188 

“Tykey,  a Hungry  Puppy,”  pp.  52-59,  Down  Our  Street  (I),  Macmillan,  1939. 
‘‘Little  Dog  Snap,”  pp.  122-132,  Day  In  and  Day  Out  (Pr.),  Row,  1941. 

“The  Singing  Puppy,”  pp.  54-60,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  Book  Two,  Laid- 
law, 1940. 

“A  City  Dog  Goes  to  the  Farm,”  pp.  84-92,  Wide  Wings  (III),  Macmillan,  1939. 
“Puppy  Bingo,”  pp.  3-18,  We  Grow  Up  (II),  Macmillan,  1939. 

“David  and  the  Puppy,”  pp.  161-191,  Anything  Can  Happen  (I),  Row,  1940. 
““How  to  Train  Your  Dog,”  pp.  42-52,  People  and  Places  (III),  Ginn,  1940. 
f*“How  to  Take  Care  of  Your  Dog,”  pp.  132-144,  Making  New  Friends  (II), 
Ginn,  1940. 

““Puppy,”  pp.  221-235,  Munching  Peter  and  Other  Stories  (II),  Ginn,  1934. 

FLUFF YTAIL  AND  THE  PEANUT  HUNT,  page  193 

“Squirrels  in  Play  Town,”  pp.  45-49,  Playmates  (I),  American  Book,  1935. 
“Little  Red  Makes  a Nest,”  pp.  142-152,  We  Grow  Up  (II),  Macmillan,  1939. 
“Gray  Squirrel,”  pp.  81-88,  Outdoors  and  In  (II),  Rand,  1935. 

“The  Children  Go  Nutting,”  pp.  59-71,  Outdoors  and  In  (II),  Rand,  1935. 
““Gathering  Walnuts,”  pp.  82-94,  Friends  Around  the  World  (III),  Bobbs,  1938. 

CHIP,  THE  BABY  CHIPMUNK,  page  202 

“Across  the  Lake,”  pp.  23-26,  Friends  About  Us  (II),  Lyons,  1936. 

“Little  Chipmunk,”  pp.  91-95,  Outdoors  and  In  (II),  Rand,  1935. 

SALT  FOR  THE  DEER,  page  21  1 

“A  Quiet  Visitor,”  pp.  19-20,  Neighbors  and  Helpers  (III),  Lyons,  1936. 

“The  Deer,”  pp.  14-16,  Friends  About  Us  (II),  Lyons,  1936. 

“Little  Deer,”  pp.  135-154,  Round  About  (I),  Row,  1941. 

“Timothy’s  Antlers,”  pp.  1-15,  Faraway  Ports  (III),  Winston,  1940. 

“Miki,”  pp.  153-156,  Wide  Windows  (III),  Johnson,  1935. 

the  bears’  picnic,  page  220 

“Bears  in  the  Winter,”  pp.  178-183,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  Book  Two, 
Laidlaw,  1940. 

“Fun  in  the  Parks,”  pp.  10-13,  Friends  Here  and  Away  (III),  Bobbs,  1934. 

“The  Black  Bears,”  pp.  46-52,  Making  Visits  (II),  Houghton,  1939. 

““The  Black  Bear  Cubs,”  pp.  7-21,  Making  New  Friends  (II),  Ginn,  1940. 
““Jimmie,  a Black  Bear  Cub,”  pp.  183-190,  Wide  Wings  (III),  Macmillan,  1939. 
““Joe  Bear,”  pp.  186-194,  The  Great  Idea  (III),  Ginn,  1934. 

““Max,  the  Pet  Bear,”  pp.  27-39,  Friends  Around  the  World  (III),  Bobbs,  1938. 

RINGTAIL,  THE  YOUNG  RACCOON,  page  226 

““On  Uncle  George’s  Land,”  pp.  196-208,  Wide  Wings  (III),  Macmillan,  1940- 
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paddle  tail,  page  234 

“The  Beaver,”  p.  64,  Indoors  and  Out  (II),  American  Book,  1935. 

“The  Beaver  Dam,”  pp.  21-24,  Neighbors  and  Helpers  (III),  Lyons,  1936. 
*#“Paddlefoot,  the  Beaver,”  pp.  158-164,  Wide  Windows  (III),  Johnson,  1935. 
**“Buddy  Beaver,”  pp.  149-186,  New  Stories  (II),  Wheeler,  1937. 

-CHUCKLE  MAKES  A FRIEND,  page  241 

*“The  Woodchuck,”  pp.  23-26,  Making  Visits  (II),  Houghton,  1939. 

*“The  Wise  Woodchuck,”  pp.  44-52,  Enchanting  Stories  (III),  Winston,  1940. 
**“The  Ground-Hog’s  Story,”  pp.  330-337,  The  Great  Idea  (III),  Ginn,  1934. 


Unit  Five — On  the  Roads  of  Long  Ago 

THE  LAD  AND  THE  NORTH  WIND,  page  250 

“The  Magic  Pot,”  pp.  55-66,  Long,  Long  Ago  (I),  Sanborn,  1939. 

#“The  Wonderful  Dipper,”  pp.  247-253,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  Book  Two, 
Laidlaw,  1940. 

*“The  Magic  Pot,”  pp.  231-239,  Joyful  Trails  (III),  Webster,  1940. 

**“The  Turnips  on  the  Roof,”  pp.  223-240,  Wide  Windows  (III),  Johnson,  1935. 

THE  FAIRY  SHOEMAKER,  page  260 

*“The  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker,”  pp.  105-114,  We  Grow  Up  (II),  Macmillan, 
1940. 

*“The  Shoemaker  and  the  Elves,”  pp.  195-207,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  Book 
Tiuo,  Laidlaw,  1940. 

**“An  Umbrella  for  the  Queen,”  pp.  236-245,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  Book 
Two,  Laidlaw,  1940. 

**“The  Wishing  Gate,”  pp.  237-248,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  Book  Three, 
Laidlaw,  1940. 

the  turtle’s  race,  page  269 

“Snappy  Turtle,”  pp.  41-50,  Read  Another  Story  (Pr.),  Sanborn,  1939. 

“The  Turtle  and  the  Coyote,”  pp.  213-216,  Round  About  You  (II),  Silver, 
1940. 

*“The  Little  Mud  Turtles,”  pp.  141-152,  The  Laidlaio  Basic  Readers,  Book  Two, 
Laidlaw,  1940. 

THE  GOLDEN  PEARS,  page  273 

“Andrew’s  Red  Cap,”  pp.  1-12,  Long,  Long  Ago  (I),  Sanborn,  1939. 

*“The  Three  Cherries,”  pp.  128-138,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  Book  Two, 
Laidlaw,  1940. 

A BELL  FOR  THE  CAT,  page  282 

“The  Little  Field  Mice,”  pp.  127-132,  In  the  City  and  Country  (I),  Silver,  4940. 

“The  Story  of  Little  Gray  Mouse,”  pp.  127-136,  We  Play  (Pr.),  Augsburg,  1936. 

“The  Pied  Piper,”  pp.  108-121,  The  Story  Way  (II),  Houghton,  1940. 

“Tabby  Cat’s  Party,”  pp.  1-8,  Read  Another  Story  (Pr.),  Sanborn,  1939. 

THE  FISHERMAN  AND  HIS  WIFE,  page  287 

“The  Three  Wishes,”  pp.  103-114,  Long,  Long  Ago  (I),  Sanborn,  1939. 

*“The  Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in  a Vinegar  Bottle,”  pp.  220-231,  We  Look 
Around  Us  (II),  Augsburg,  1937. 

**“The  Glass  Ball,”  pp.  117-130,  Friends  Around  the  World  (III),  Bobbs,  1938. 
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THE  PRINCESS  WHO  NEVER  LAUGHED,  page  298 

“Taper  Tom,”  pp.  115-132,  Long,  Long  Ago  (I),  Sanborn,  1939. 

**“The  Prince  Who  Lost  His  Appetite,”  pp.  118-133,  Enchanting  Stories  (III), 
Winston,  1940. 

*#“The  Princess  Who  Could  Not  Cry,”  pp.  131-142,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers> 
Book  Three,  Laidlaw,  1940. 

mother  hulda,  page  307 

*#“Boots  and  His  Brothers,”  pp.  300-310,  Wide  Wings  (III),  Macmillan,  1940. 


LIBRARY  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Unit  One — On  City  Streets 

Andrews,  Elinor.  Monkey  Shines.  Platt. 

Andrews,  Virginia.  High  Up  in  a Penthouse.  Harper. 
Bannerman,  Helen.  The  Story  of  the  Teasing  Monkey.  Stokes. 
Batchelder,  Mildred.  Peggy  Stories.  Scribner. 

Brown,  Elinor.  The  Little  Story  Book.  Oxford. 

Eppenstein,  Louise.  Sally  Goes  Shopping  Alone.  Platt. 

Flack,  Marjorie.  The  Restless  Robin.  Houghton. 

Gay,  Zhenya,  and  Crespi,  Pachita.  Happy  Birthday.  Viking. 
Hathaway,  Cynthia.  The  Pretend  Puppy.  Garden  City  Pub.  Co. 
Holbrook,  Ruth.  Cap’n  Benny’s  Birdhouses.  Doubleday. 
Honness,  Elizabeth.  Belinda  Balloon  and  the  Big  Wind.  Grosset. 
Johnston,  Eileen.  Jamie  and  the  Fire  Engine.  Harper. 

Kunhardt,  Dorothy.  David’s  Birthday  Party.  Rand. 

Peters,  Marjorie.  Nancy  Goes  Places.  Macmillan. 

Phillips,  Mary  Geisler.  Things  That  Go.  Rand. 

Salt,  Harriet.  Automobiles.  Putnam. 

Tudor,  Tasha.  Pumpkin  Moonshine.  Oxford. 

Williamson,  Hamilton.  A Monkey  Tale.  Doubleday. 

Winchell,  Dorothy.  Jocko.  Whitman,  Albert. 

Unit  Two — Along  Country  Roads 

Bourgeois,  F.  Peter,  Peter,  Pumpkin  Grower.  Doubleday. 

Brown,  M.  W.  The  Streamlined  Pig.  Harper. 

Brown,  Paul.  3 Rings;  a Circus  Book.  Scribner. 

Du  Bois,  William.  The  Great  Geppy.  Viking. 

Dunn,  F.  W.,  and  Troxell,  E.  By  the  Roadside.  Row. 

Emerson,  Caroline.  Father’s  Big  Improvements.  Stokes. 

Evers,  Helen  and  Alf.  Mr.  Scrunch.  Rand. 

Fitch,  Morrison.  Me — Too!  Greystone. 

Flack,  Marjorie.  Wait  for  William.  Houghton. 

Hader,  Berta  and  Elmer.  Cricket.  Macmillan. 

. Farmer  in  the  Dell.  Macmillan. 

Lent,  Henry  B.  Air  Pilot.  Macmillan. 

. The  Farmer.  Macmillan. 

— . Grindstone  Farm.  Macmillan. 
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Lockhart,  James.  Porkey,  an  Arkansas  Razorback.  Whitman,  Albert. 

Mason,  Miriam.  Smiling  Hill  Farm.  Ginn. 

Meigs,  Cornelia.  Mother  Makes  Christmas.  Grosset. 

Morse,  Katharine  D.  The  Pig  That  Danced  a Jig.  Dutton. 

Moses,  Horace.  Here  Comes  the  Circus.  Houghton. 

Orton,  Helen  Fuller.  Bobby  of  Cloverfield  Farm.  Stokes. 

. The  Little  Lost  Pigs.  Stokes. 

Pauli,  Grace.  Cement  Work  for  Sport  and  Skinny.  Viking. 

. Raspberry  Patch.  Doubleday. 

Read,  Helen  S.  An  Airplane  Ride.  Scribner. 

Serrage,  Jane.  Seraphine  Went  Walking.  Dutton. 

Sickels,  Evelyn.  Pet  Parade.  Scribner. 

Slocum,  R.  Breakfast  with  the  Clowns.  Viking. 

Smith,  E.  B.  The  Circus  and  All  About  It.  Stokes. 

Stong,  Phil.  Farm  Boy.  Doubleday. 

. High  Water.  Dodd. 

Tippett,  James.  The  Singing  Farmer.  World  Book;  Grosset. 

Vance,  Marguerite.  A Star  for  Hansi.  Harper. 

Van  Vrooman,  Maria.  Ju-Ju  and  His  Friends.  Whitman,  Albert. 

White,  Eliza  Orne.  Patty  Makes  a Visit.  Houghton. 

Unit  Three — On  the  Road  to  Story-Land 

Atwater,  Richard  T.,  and  Florence  H.  Mr.  Popper’s  Penguins.  Little,  Brown. 
Bailey,  C.  S.  LiT  Hannibal.  Platt. 

Bannerman,  Helen.  The  Story  of  Little  Black  Sambo.  McKay. 

Best,  Aliena.  (Erick  Berry,  pseud.)  Sojo.  Harter. 

Beston,  Henry.  Five  Bears  and  Miranda.  Macmillan. 

Brooke,  L.  Leslie.  Johnny  Crow’s  Garden.  Warne. 

. Johnny  Crow’s  New  Garden.  Warne. 

. Johnny  Crow’s  Party.  Warne. 

Bryant,  Sara  Cone.  Epaminondas  and  His  Auntie.  Houghton. 

Burgess,  Thornton  W.  Mother  West  Wind  Stories.  Little,  Brown. 

Clark,  M.  E.,  and  Quigley,  M.  C.  The  Poppy  Seed  Cakes.  Doubleday. 

Flack,  Marjorie.  Walter,  the  Lazy  Mouse.  Doubleday. 

Gag,  Wanda.  Gone  Is  Gone.  Coward. 

. Millions  of  Cats.  Coward. 

Gale,  Martin.  The  Pony  Named  Nubbin.  Viking  Press. 

Geisel,  T.  S.  (Dr.  Seuss,  pseud.)  500  Hats  of  Bartholomew  Cubbins.  Vanguard. 

. Hortori  Hatches  the  Egg.  Random. 

Gramatky,  Hardie.  Hercules.  Putnam. 

. Little  Toot.  Putnam. 

Harper,  Wilhelmina,  ed.  Lonely  Little  Pig  and  Other  Animal  Tales.  McKay. 
Knight,  Marjorie.  Alexander’s  Christmas  Eve.  Dutton. 

Leaf,  Munro.  Noodle.  Stokes. 

Lindman,  Maj  Jan.  Snipp,  Snapp,  Snurr  and  the  Red  Shoes.  Whitman,  Albert. 
Lofting,  Hugh.  The  Story  of  Mrs.  Tubbs.  Stokes. 

Nelson,  Faith.  Randolph,  the  Bear  Who  Said  No.  Random. 

Turner,  Nancy  Byrd,  and  Nichols,  Gertrude.  The  Hopskips.  Stokes. 

Van  Doren,  Margaret.  Thomas  Retires.  Viking. 

Wiese,  Kurt.  Buddy,  the  Bear.  Coward. 

Williamson,  Hamilton.  Baby  Bear.  Doubleday. 
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Unit  Four — Animals  in  Town  and  Country 

Baker,  Margaret.  Three  for  an  Acorn.  Dodd. 

Burgess,  Thornton.  The  Animal  Book  for  Children.  Little,  Brown. 

Chaffee,  Allen.  Tawny  Goes  Hunting.  Random. 

Crane,  Bonn.  Adventures  of  Five  Little  Scamps.  Whitman,  Albert. 

Dunn,  F.  W.,  and  Troxell,  E.  In  Field  and  Forest.  Row. 

Eberle,  Irmengarde.  Hop,  Skip  and  Fly.  Holiday. 

Fischer,  Marjorie.  The  Dog  Cantbark.  Random. 

Fleury,  B.  F.  Runaway  Deer.  Macmillan. 

Gall,  A.  C.,  and  Crew,  F.  H.  Ringtail.  Oxford. 

Hogan,  Inez.  Twin  Deer.  Dutton. 

Huntington,  Harriet.  Let’s  Go  Outdoors.  Doubleday. 

Johnson,  Margaret  and  Helen.  Black  Bruce.  Harcourt. 

. Smallest  Puppy.  Harcourt. 

. The  Story  of  Rickey.  Harcourt. 

Kane,  Henry  B.  The  Tale  of  the  Whitefoot  Mouse.  Knopf. 

Lathrop,  Dorothy.  Hide  and  Go  Seek.  Macmillan. 

Smalley,  Janet.  Do  You  Know?  Morrow. 

Stearns,  David  M.  Chuckle.  Farrar. 

Tippett,  James  S.  Shadow  and  the  Stocking.  Harper. 

Tompkins,  Jane.  The  Beaver  Twins.  Stokes. 

Unit  Five — On  the  Roads  of  Long  Ago 

Bennett,  R.  Shawneen  and  the  Gander.  Doubleday. 

Brooke,  L.  Leslie.  Children’s  Book  I,  II,  III,  IV.  Warne. 

Davis,  A.  V.  Timothy  Turtle.  Harcourt. 

Gag,  Wanda.  Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs.  Coward. 

. Tales  from  Grimm.  Coward. 

Geisel,  T.  S.  (Dr.  Seuss,  pseud.)  The  King’s  Stilts.  Random. 

Neville,  Vera.  The  Meddlesome  Mouse.  Macmillan. 

Sixtus,  Albert.  In  the  Mouse’s  House.  Whitman,  Albert. 

POETRY  FOR  CHILDREN 

Association  for  Childhood  Education.  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella.  Macmillan. 
Barrows,  Marjorie,  comp.  Two  Hundred  Best  Poems.  Whitman. 

Hubbard,  A.  L.,  and  Babbitt,  Adeline,  comp.  The  Golden  Flute.  Day. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  A Child’s  Garden  of  Verses.  Scribner. 

Tippett,  James  S.  I Go  A-Traveling.  Harper. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  STORIES  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

Aesop.  Aesop  for  Children,  illus.  by  Milo  Winter.  Rand. 

Association  for  Childhood  Education.  Told  under  the  Green  Umbrella.  Macmillan. 
Brink,  Carol  R.  Best  Short  Stories  for  Children.  Row. 

Gates,  Doris.  Sarah’s  Idea.  Viking  Press. 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler.  Uncle  Remus:  His  Songs  and  His  Sayings.  Appleton. 

. Mr.  Rabbit  at  Home.  Houghton;  Grosset. 

Lang,  Andrew.  The  Red  Fairy  Book  (and  others).  McKay. 

Patch,  Edith  M.  Holiday  P&nd.  Macmillan. 

Salten,  Felix.  Bambi.  Grosset. 


Index  of  Lessons  in  Phonetic  Analysis 

Recognition  of  unknown  words  like  known  words  except  for  the 
initial  speech  consonant  or  consonant  blend: 

Guidebook,  page  57. 

Work-Book,  page  12. 

Discrimination  between  the  variant  sounds  of  vowels: 

Guidebook,  pages  62,  67,  79,  81-82,  84-85,  87,  96,  99,  101,  103, 
115,  117. 

Work-Book,  pages  21,  26,  35,  39,  45,  53. 

Recognition  of  one-syllable  words  containing  the  following  vowel 
elements:  ou,  ow,  oi,  oy,  and  oa: 

Guidebook,  pages  62,  67,  103. 

Work-Book,  pages  14,  53. 

Recognition  of  one-syllable  words  in  which  the  vowel  sound  is 
governed  by  the  following  general  principles: 

In  words  containing  only  one  vowel,  the  vowel  is  usually  short 
unless  it  comes  at  the  end  of  a word: 

Guidebook,  pages  56-57,  65,  115,  123,  131,  133. 

Work-Book,  pages  14,  65. 

In  words  containing  only  one  vowel  which  is  followed  by  r,  the 
sound  of  the  vowel  is  usually  controlled  by  the  r. 

Guidebook,  page  65. 

Work-Book,  pages  14,  65. 

In  words  containing  two  vowels,  one  of  which  is  final  e,  the 
first  vowel  is  usually  long,  and  the  final  e is  silent. 

Guidebook,  pages  56-57,  60,  67,  131,  133. 

W ork-Bo'ok,  pages  14,  65. 

In  words  containing  the  vowel  combinations  ee,  ea,  oe,  oa,  ai, 
and  ay,  the  first  vowel  is  usually  long,  and  the  second  silent. 
Guidebook,  pages  60,  123,  131,  133. 

Work-Book,  pages  14,  65. 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that  different  letters  may  represent  the 
same  sound: 

Guidebook,  pages  62,  68-69. 

Work-Book,  page  49. 
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Recognition  of  syllabic  units  in  words: 

Guidebook,  pages  73-74,  76,  79,  81-82,  84-85,  87,  91,  95,  96,  97, 
99,  101,  103,  104,  113,  115,  117,  119,  121,  123,  128,  130,  133. 
Work-Book,  pages  17,  35,  39,  45,  74,  78. 

Recognition  of  unknown  words  of  more  than  one  syllable: 
Guidebook,  pages  76,  81-82,  133,  135. 

Recognition  of  word  variants  formed  by  changing  y to  i,  dropping 
final  e,  or  doubling  a consonant  before  an  ending: 

Guidebook,  pages  68-69,  130. 

Work-Book,  page  90. 

Recognition  of  prefixes  and  suffixes: 

Guidebook,  pages  95,  97,  128,  130. 

Work-Book,  pages  38,  42,  88. 

Recognition  of  compound  words: 

Guidebook,  page  111. 

Work-Book,  page  29. 


Guidebook  for 
More  Streets  and  Roads 


H.  Armstrong  Roberts 
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Unit  I- — On  Village  Roads  and  City  Streets 


Overview  of  the  Unit 

During  the  reading  of  Streets  and  Roads  pupils  were  led  to 
enjoy  reading  about  the  experiences  of  realistic  characters  in 
a variety  of  situations.  The  first  group  of  stories  in  More 
Streets  and  Roads  extends  this  general  theme  by  depicting  the 
normal  childhood  activities  of  another  group  of  children  in 
their  own  village  neighborhood,  at  school,  and  on  a visit  to 
relatives  in  the  city.  The  first  and  each  succeeding  story  in 
the  unit  will  not  only  captivate  pupils’  interest  and  stimulate 
their  desire  to  read  but  will  also  develop  worth-while  ideas 
about  wholesome  human  relationships. 

Preparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

A natural  and  interesting  transition  to  the  book  More 
Streets  and  Roads  may  be  provided  by  having  pupils  recall 
the  experiences  of  the  story  characters  in  the  first  two  units  of 
Streets  and  Roads.  Pupils  should  be  led  to  compare  and  con- 
trast the  activities  of  the  story  characters  with  their  own. 
Then  say,  “The  first  part  of  our  new  book,  More  Streets  and 
Roads , tells  us  about  the  good  times  the  Baker  children  had  at 
home,  at  school,  and  when  they  went  visiting.  When  we  read 
these  stories,  we’ll  see  what  interesting  things  they  did.” 

Introducing  the  Book 

Distribute  copies  of  More  Streets  and  Roads  and  encourage 
comment  on  the  cover,  the  general  appearance  of  the  book,  the 
title  page,  etc.  Ask  the  pupils  to  turn  to  the  table  of  contents 
and  read  the  title  of  the  first  unit.  Explain  that  the  stories  in 
the  first  part  of  the  book  are  about  the  Baker  children.  “First 
we  will  read  about  the  good  times  these  children  had  in  their 
own  little  village,  and  then  we  will  read  about  what  they  did 
when  they  visited  their  cousin  in  the  city.” 
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Uncle  George  and  the  Voices 

(Pages  6-14) 

new  words:  George  Main*  twinkle  stared  office 

> goodness  giggle  peeked * except  neither* 

package  inquired  replied  explains  suitcase 
lying* 

Note:  The  starred  words  in  the  above  list  are  those  which 
most  pupils  will  recognize  from  context  and  phonetic  clues. 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Establishing  “The  Baker  children  lived  in  a little  village  named  North- 
arutrocabular  There  were  only  a few  stores  in  the  village,  but  they  sold 

y almost  everything.  They  sold  dry  goods  and  clothing,  meat 
and  vegetables,  bread,  packages  of  cookies— almost  everything 
except  expensive  clothing  and  machinery.” 

Note:  Italicized  words  or  phrases  should  be  written  on  the 
blackboard  as  they  are  spoken. 

“On  pages  6 and  7,  you  will  see  a picture  of  Main  Street  in 
Northfield  and  of  the  Baker  family’s  big  white  house.  There 
were  three  children  in  the  Baker  family— Bob,  Patty,  and  little 
Molly  Ann.”  Have  pupils  discuss  the  picture  and  point  out 
the  Bakers’  house.  “Every  morning  Father  went  to  his  office 
to  work.  It  was  near  the  stores  on  Main  Street. 

“The  name  of  our  first  story  is  ‘Uncle  George  and  the  Voices.’ 
My  goodness,  isn’t  that  a funny  name  for  a story?  What  kind 
of  voices  do  you  suppose  the  story  tells  about?  I’ll  tell  you  this 
much  about  them— they  made  Bob  and  Patty  giggle,  but  they 
puzzled  little  Molly  Ann  so  much  that  she  just  stared  in  sur- 
prise. Whenever  she  inquired  about  the  voices.  Uncle  George 
replied  with  a twinkle  in  his  eyes  that  he  would  explain  later. 
Let’s  read  the  story  to  find  out  what  the  voices  were  and  how 
Uncle  George  explained  them  to  little  Molly  Ann.” 


Note:  The  word  suitcase  will  be  presented  during  the  guided 
reading. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  6-8:  “What  is  the  title  of  the  first  part  of  our  story?” 

reading  Have  pupils  read  the  subtitle.  Ask  them  to  read  the  first  three 

pages  to  find  out  how  the  children  were  surprised. 
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After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “What  surprise  did  Mother 
have  for  the  children?  What  else  surprised  them?”  Call  atten- 
tion to  the  picture  on  page  8 and  ask,  “What  did  Uncle  George 
bring  with  him?”  Elicit  and  present  a suitcase. 

Pages  9-12:  “What  is  the  title  of  the  second  part  of  our  story? 
Do  you  suppose  Molly  Ann  will  hear  any  other  voices  that 
puzzle  her?  Let’s  read  this  part  of  the  story  to  see.” 

After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “What  animals  did  the  family 
hear?  Which  children  knew  where  the  noises  came  from?  Can 
you  guess?  Why  did  everyone  laugh  except  little  Molly  Ann?” 
Discuss  Molly  Ann’s  conversation  with  the  horse  and  bring 
out  the  humor  of  her  asking  how  the  horse  knew  her  name. 

Pages  13-14:  “What  is  the  title  of  the  last  part  of  the  story? 
Let’s  read  the  last  part  of  the  story  to  find  out  how  Uncle 
George  explained  the  voices  to  Molly  Ann.” 

Rereading  As  pupils  read  the  story  orally,  encourage  them  to  try  to 

interpretation  ma^e  each  Uncle  George’s  different  voices  sound  the  way 
they  think  he  made  it  sound.  During  discussion  bring  out  the 
idea  that  Uncle  George  had  probably  practiced  “throwing  his 
voice”  for  years.  Ask  the  pupils  if  they  know  or  have  heard  of 
anyone  else  who  can  make  dolls  and  animals  talk. 


Related  Practice 

Comparing  To  clarify  meanings  and  promote  facility  in  the  use  of  lan- 

word  meanings  guage,  write  the  word  stared  on  the  blackboard.  Ask  the 
pupils  to  turn  to  page  8 and  find  the  sentence  with  the  word 
stared  in  it.  Then  ask  them  what  word  or  words  they  could 
use  in  this  sentence  instead  of  stared.  If  pupils  suggest  looked, 
ask  what  the  word  stared  tells  them  that  looked  does  not.  Elicit 
that  stared  tells  how  the  children  looked  and  lead  pupils  to 
conclude  that  stared  in  this  sentence  means  looked  in  surprise. 
Write  this  phrase  on  the  blackboard  opposite  the  word  stared. 
Repeat  with  the  following  words  and  phrases,  leading  pupils 
to  note  that  in  some  instances  there  is  little  or  no  difference  in 
the  meaning  of  the  words;  e.g.,  except  and  but. 


Page  9— began  to  giggle  Page  11— package 

Page  10— peeked  inquired 

except  Page  12— replied 
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Recognizing  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  syllabic  units  in  words, 
syllables  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 

ex  excite  except  explain 

Ask  pupils  to  look  at  the  syllable  at  the  beginning  of  the 
line.  Then  have  them  draw  a line  under  the  syllable  ex  in 
each  of  the  words  at  the  right.  Explain  that  the  letters  ex  at 
the  beginning  of  a word  are  always  the  first  syllable. 

Have  pupils  pronounce  the  word  excite  and  tell  how  many 
vowels  they  hear.  Then  ask,  “How  many  syllables  does  this 
word  have?”  Point  to  the  last  syllable  and  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  final  e is  silent  and  the  i is  long. 

Continue  with  except,  leading  pupils  to  note  that  the 
single  vowel  in  the  middle  of  the  last  syllable  is  short.  Lead 
them  to  note  that  in  the  last  syllable  in  explain  the  two  vowels 
come  together  and  that  the  first  is  long  and  the  second  is  silent. 

Note:  The  above  exercise  reviews  and  applies  to  syllables  the 
following  general  principles  governing  vowel  sounds: 

In  most  words  or  syllables  containing  two  vowels,  one  of 
which  is  final  e,  the  first  vowel  is  long  and  the  final  e is 
silent. 

In  most  words  or  syllables  containing  only  one  vowel,  the 
vowel  is  short  unless  it  comes  at  the  end. 

In  most  words  or  syllables  if  the  only  two  vowels  are 
together,  the  first  is  long  and  the  second  is  silent. 

Write  the  following  sentence  and  have  it  read: 

Mother  wanted  to  exchange  the  suit  for  a larger  one. 

Continue  by  writing  sentences  containing  the  following 
words:  express,  explode,  expect.  Note  carefully  pupils’  ability 
to  pronounce  the  new  words. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  1 and  2. 

Correlated  Activities 

Comparing  If  the  pupils  are  or  have  been  reading  Centerville  in  the 

ideas  gained  social  studies  period,  they  may  compare  the  village  of  Center- 

front  readtne  1 j j l o 

trom  g yille  with  NorthfielcL 

A list  of  library  books  for  children  is  given  on  page  244  of 
this  Guidebook.  Place  as  many  of  these  books  as  are  available 
on  the  library  table.  Then  appoint  a library  committee  to 
keep  the  table  in  order. 


Using 

library 

books 
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Independent 

reading 

Provide  opportunity  for  the  pupils  to  read  independently 
selections  from  other  readers  that  are  related  in  content  to 
specific  stories  and  to  the  general  unit  theme.  (See  the  Bibli- 
ography, pages  235-236  of  this  Guidebook.) 

Note:  In  the  Bibliography,  selections  that  are  closely  re- 
lated in  content  to  each  story  in  the  book  are  listed  under  the 
specific  story  title.  Selections  which  serve  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  the  unit  theme  are  included  under  the  heading  “Additional 
Stories  for  the  Unit.”  For  an  explanation  of  starred  words  see 
note  on  page  58  of  this  Guidebook. 

The  Lost  Puppet 

(Pages  15-20) 

new  words:  puppet  practicing  Punch*  Judy  theater 

solving  mystery  detective  footprints  swiftly* 

Preparation  for  Reading 


Presenting 

vocabulary 

“The  day  after  Uncle  George  arrived.  Bob  Baker  told  his 
class  at  school  about  Woody.  One  of  the  other  children  said, 
‘Maybe  we  could  get  some  puppets  and  talk  for  them  the  way 
Bob’s  uncle  talked  for  Woody.  Then  we  could  make  a little 
puppet  theater  and  give  a puppet  show.'  And  that  is  what  they 
did.” 

If  necessary,  explain  what  puppets  are,  how  they  work,  and 
what  a puppet  theater  is.  Ask  the  pupils  if  they  have  ever  seen 
a Punch  and  Judy  show,  and  explain  that  two  of  the  best- 
known  puppets  are  Punch  and  Judy. 

Then  continue,  “The  children  began  practicing  for  their 
show  right  away.  But  on  the  very  day  that  the  show  was  to  be 
given,  something  unusual  happened.  The  title  of  our  story  is 
‘The  Lost  Puppet.’  Does  that  give  you  a clue  to  what  hap- 
pened? When  we  read  the  story,  we’ll  find  out  whether  or  not 
the  puppet  was  found  in  time  for  the  show  to  be  given.” 

Note:  The  words  solving,  mystery,  detective,  and  footprints 
will  be  presented  during  the  guided  reading. 

Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 

Pages  15-17:  Identify  the  puppets  in  the  first  picture  and  have 
pupils  read  the  subtitle  and  the  first  three  pages  of  the  story. 
Then  ask,  “How  did  Bob  and  Jane  work  the  puppets?  Tell 
what  they  did  after  they  had  finished  practicing.” 
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Pages  18-20:  Call  pupils’  attention  to  the  subtitle  on  page  18 
and  say,  “The  next  part  of  the  story  is  called  Solving  a 
Mystery Write  the  subtitle  on  the  blackboard.  One  of  the 
children  in  the  class  played  detective  and  found  a footprint 
that  helped  him  solve  the  mystery.  Let’s  finish  reading  the 
story  to  find  out  who  played  detective  and  how  the  mystery 
was  solved.” 

After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “What  had  happened  when  the 
children  got  to  school  the  next  day?  What  was  the  first  thing 
Bob  did  after  he  began  to  play  detective?  Why  did  he  go  home? 
Why  had  Tar  Baby  taken  Punch?” 

Extending  Discuss  the  Punch  and  Judy  show  and  how  Bob  and  Jane 

interpretation  practiced  for  it.  “Do  you  think  Bob  and  Jane  talked  as  well 
for  their  puppets  as  Uncle  George  did  for  Woody?  Why  not?” 
Ask  the  children  if  they  have  ever  played  detective.  Encour- 
age them  to  tell  about  mysteries  they  have  tried  to  solve. 

Rereading  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  five  pupils  and  have  each 

group  select  one  of  its  members  to  read  the  narrative  sections 
of  the  story  and  others  to  play  the  parts  of  Bob,  Jane,  Miss 
Bird,  and  the  girl  who  speaks  on  page  20.  After  the  groups 
have  practiced  individually,  they  may  take  turns  reading  the 
story  before  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Related  Practice 

To  promote  the  ability  to  use  recall  of  story  facts  and  infer- 
ence to  select  relevant  ideas,  write  the  following  phrases  on 
the  blackboard: 

1.  made  a puppet  theater 

2.  dressed  Punch  and  Judy  and  the  baby 

3.  got  a suitcase  to  put  puppets  in 

4.  decided  what  the  puppets  should  say  to  one  another 

5.  practiced  with  the  puppets 

6.  tried  to  write  a mystery  play 
Ask  the  pupils  which  of  these  things  they  think  the  children 

did  to  get  ready  for  their  puppet  show.  Ask  them  to  tell  why 
in  each  case.  When  they  decide  that  all  but  3 and  6 tell  what 
the  children  did,  erase  those  two  phrases.  Then  ask  which 
things  in  the  list  the  book  tells  about. 

Write  the  following  list  of  words  on  the  blackboard: 
remember,  neither,  Main,  valentine,  suitcase,  swiftly,  Punch, 
reply,  practicing,  stair,  lying,  detective.  Have  a pupil  tell  how 


Selecting 

relevant 

ideas 


Recognizing 

syllables 
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many  vowels  he  sees  in  the  first  word.  Then  have  him  pro- 
nounce the  word  and  tell  how  many  vowels  he  hears  and  how 
many  syllables  there  are  in  the  word.  Continue  in  like  manner 
with  each  of  the  other  words. 


Work-Book 


Use  pages  3 and  4. 


Correlated  Activities 


Using  ideas 
gained  from 
reading 


Independent 

reading 


The  class  may  plan  to  give  a Punch  and  Judy  show  like  the 
one  described  in  the  story.  The  teacher  should  assist  in 
furnishing  sources  of  information  and  in  adapting  various 
tasks  to  meet  individual  pupil’s  abilities.  A Treasury  of  Plays 
for  Children,  edited  by  Montrose  J.  Moses,  contains  the  text 
of  the  Punch  and  Judy  play,  as  well  as  a brief  digest  of  instruc- 
tions on  making  and  manipulating  the  puppets  (pp.  223-234). 
For  fuller  directions,  the  teacher  may  consult  A Handbook  of 
Fist  Puppets,  by  Bessie  Alexander  Ficklen. 

When  sufficient  information  has  been  secured,  the  class  may 
decide  to  appoint  committees  to  carry  out  such  activities  as 
making  and  dressing  the  puppets,  making  the  theater,  manipu- 
lating the  puppets,  and  speaking  the  lines.  When  the  plans  are 
completed,  the  play  may  be  produced  for  another  class. 

The  list  of  library  books  for  children  given  on  page  244  of 
this  Guidebook  contains  story  books  which  the  pupils  will 
enjoy  reading.  For  selections  from  other  readers  which  are  re- 
lated in  content  to  “The  Lost  Puppet,’’  see  the  Bibliography, 
page  235  of  this  Guidebook. 


Just  Like  Magic 

(Pages  21-28) 

new  words:  kettle  dye * stove * spending*  introduce 

cheeks*  sweater  stripes*  entered  bowl* 

certainly  instant  exclaimed*  expected*  eagerly 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “The  first  story  we  read  told  about  the  time  Uncle  George 

vocabulary  came  to  visit  the  Baker  family.  The  story  we  are  going  to 
read  today  tells  what  happened  when  Grandmother  Baker 
was  visiting  Bob  and  Patty  and  Molly  Ann. 
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“On  the  day  that  Grandmother  was  to  arrive,  the  children 
were  watching  for  her  eagerly.  ‘Let’s  put  on  our  sweaters  and 
go  outside  to  watch  for  her,’  said  Bob.  But  just  at  that  instant 
Grandmother  came  up  the  front  walk  and  entered  the  house. 
‘Here  is  Grandmother,’  cried  Patty,  ‘Hello,’  called  Bob.  ‘We’re 
certainly  glad  you’re  here.  Now  we  can  play  with  you  and 
introduce  all  our  friends  to  you.’ 

“The  next  day,  when  Grandmother  was  helping  the  children, 
something  happened  that  puzzled  her  very  much.  Let’s  read 
the  story  called  ‘Just  Like  Magic’  to  find  out  what  it  was.” 

Note:  The  word  kettle  will  be  presented  during  the  picture 
study. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  21-22:  Have  pupils  find  the  story  by  using  the  table  of 

reading  contents.  Explain  that  in  the  picture  on  page  21  Bob  and  Patty 

are  getting  ready  to  dye  Easter  eggs.  Point  out  the  kettles  on 
the  stove  and  the  packages  of  dye  on  the  table.  “Have  you  ever 
dyed  eggs  for  Easter?  How  did  you  do  it?” 

Have  pupils  read  the  title  and  subtitle  of  the  story,  and 
say,  “One  day  when  Grandmother  was  visiting  the  Bakers,  the 
children  planned  to  have  an  egg-dyeing  party”  Write  the 
italicized  phrase  on  the  blackboard.  “Let’s  read  the  first  two 
pages  of  the  story  to  see  what  plans  Bob  and  Patty  made  for 
the  party.” 

Pages  23-25:  Recall  the  subtitle  and  say,  “Let’s  finish  reading 
this  part  of  the  story  to  find  out  what  surprised  Grandmother.” 
Then  ask,  “What  was  Grandmother  doing  when  Bob  came 
back?  What  boy  did  Bob  introduce  to  Grandmother?  Read 
aloud  the  part  of  page  23  that  describes  Jimmy  Swift.  What 
happened  that  surprised  Grandmother  very  much?  Read  what 
she  thought  when  the  boy  came  with  the  eggs.  Can  you  guess 
how  the  boy  got  there  so  fast?” 

Pages  26-28:  After  pupils  have  read  the  subtitle,  they  may 

finish  reading  the  story  to  see  how  the  magic  was  explained. 

“What  else  happened  that  surprised  Grandmother?  Why  was 

the  boy  puzzled,  too?  Were  you  puzzled  as  you  read  the  story? 

How  was  the  magic  explained?  Tell  what  Grandmother  said 

about  the  Swift  boys.  Was  she  right?” 

Rereading  Ask  pupils  to  find  and  read  aloud  the  parts  of  the  story  that 

and  extending  (jescrjbe  yimmy  and  Johnny  Swift.  “Have  you  ever  had  any 
interpretation  j i j i i j 

funny  experiences  trying  to  tell  twins  apart?  What  happened? 
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Related  Practice 


Identifying 

sentence 

sequence 


Recognizing 

syllables 


Work-Book 


To  develop  a feeling  for  sentence  structure  by  combining 
phrases  into  meaningful  sentences,  write  the  following  phrases: 

1 . a kettle  of  dye  they  put  on  the  stove 

2.  his  friends  to  Grandmother  Bob  introduced 

3.  Jimmy  wore  with  white  stripes  a blue  sweater 

4.  as  apples  his  cheeks  were  as  red 

5.  certainly  seemed  the  twins  very  swift 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  three  groups  of  words  in  the  first 
line  and  then  put  them  together  so  that  they  make  a sentence. 
Ask  pupils  to  read  the  groups  of  words  in  each  line  and  write 
them  in  a sentence.  Tell  the  children  to  begin  each  sentence 
with  a capital  letter  and  end  it  with  a period. 

To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  syllabic  units  in  words, 
write  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 

in  inside  introduce  instead  invite  inquire 

Ask  pupils  to  look  at  the  syllable  at  the  beginning  of  the 
line.  Then  have  them  draw  a line  under  the  syllable  in  in 
each  of  the  words  at  the  right.  Write  the  following  sentence 
and  have  it  read: 

Father  says  he  is  going  to  invent  a machine  that  will 

make  a new  kind  of  cloth. 

Continue  by  writing  sentences  containing  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing words:  indeed,  inform,  insect,  insist,  inspect.  Note  care- 
fully pupils’  ability  to  pronounce  the  new  words. 

Use  pages  5,  6,  and  7. 


Correlated  Activities 


Making  During  the  language  period  encourage  pupils  to  discuss  when 

introductions  anc[  jlow  to  make  introductions.  Point  out  that  in  the  story 
Bob  introduced  Jimmy  Swift  to  Grandmother,  and  bring  out 
the  fact  that  a younger  person  should  always  be  introduced  to 
an  older  one  and  that  a boy  should  be  introduced  to  a girl.1 
Then  let  the  pupils  take  turns  introducing  their  classmates  to 
the  teacher  and  to  one  another. 


Hearing  The  children  will  enjoy  hearing  the  poem  “The  Twins,” 

poems  by  Henry  S.  Leigh,  from  Story  and  Verse  for  Children,  edited 

by  Miriam  B.  Huber. 


1 Suggestions  for  making  introductions  are  given  on  pages  15-17  of  We 
Talk  and  Write,  Book  One.  Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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Who  Stopped  the  Train? 

(Pages  29-36) 

new  words:  trouble  rattling  cousin  Robert  slid * 

engineer  conductor  cord*  passenger 
discover  we’ve  aisle  baggage 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “The  name  of  the  next  story  in  our  book  is  ‘Who  Stopped 

vocabulary  the  Train?’  What  other  words  does  the  word  ‘train’  make  you 
think  of?’’  During  discussion  elicit  the  following  words  and 
write  them  on  the  blackboard:  engineer,  conductor,  passenger, 
aisle,  baggage.  “Look  at  each  word  in  the  list  we've  made  and 
see  if  you  can  pronounce  it. 

“Bob  and  Patty  and  Molly  Ann  were  going  to  the  city  to 
visit  their  Cousin  Jack  and  Uncle  Robert.  They  wanted  to 
get  to  the  city  in  a hurry,  but  the  old  train  they  were  on  went 
rattling  along  very  slowly.  Soon  after  the  ride  began,  some- 
thing very  mysterious  happened.  No  one  seemed  to  know  what 
was  wrong.  Then  the  Baker  children  decided  to  try  to  discover 
what  the  trouble  was.  When  we  read  the  next  story,  we’ll  see 
whether  Bob  and  Patty  and  Molly  Ann  were  able  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  ‘Who  Stopped  the  Train?’  ” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Pages  29-32:  Direct  attention  to  the  picture  and  the  subtitle 
on  page  29  and  have  pupils  read  the  first  section  of  the  story 
to  find  out  what  the  trouble  was.  Then  ask,  “Why  didn’t  Bob 
like  the  train?  What  did  the  children  plan  to  do  in  the  city?’’ 
Pages  33-36:  After  pupils  have  read  the  subtitle,  they  may 
finish  reading  the  story  to  see  how  the  mystery  was  solved. 
To  check  comprehension,  ask  such  questions  as:  “What  un- 
expected kind  of  trunk  was  in  the  baggage  car?  What  did  Bob 
discover  the  baby  elephant  was  doing  with  his  trunk?”  Make 
sure  that  pupils  understand  the  difference  in  pronunciation 
and  meaning  between  the  noun  “wind”  and  the  verb  “wind.” 
“How  did  the  conductor  keep  the  train  from  making  any 
more  sudden  stops?” 

As  pupils  reread  the  story,  have  them  pay  special  attention 
to  the  way  the  children  felt  at  different  times  in  the  story. 
Discuss  the  way  their  mood  changed  as  the  story  progressed. 


Guided 

reading 


Rereading 
and  extending 
interpretation 
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Related  Practice 

Recognizing  To  promote  awareness  of  the  general  principle  that  if  the 

syllables  first  vowel  in  a word  is  followed  by  two  consonants  the  first 

syllable  usually  ends  with  the  first  of  the  two  consonants,  write 
the  words  giggle,  ribbon,  puppet,  kettle,  rattle,  baggage,  nibble, 
running  on  the  blackboard.  Have  the  children  pronounce  each 
word  and  tell  whether  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  has  the 
long  or  the  short  sound.  Call  attention  to  the  double  consonant 
following  the  first  vowel. 

Then  divide  the  words  into  syllables;  e.g.,  giggle,  rib  bon. 
Lead  pupils  to  note  that  in  each  case  the  first  of  the  double 
consonants  is  at  the  end  of  the  first  syllable.  Review  the  general 
principle  that  a single  vowel  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle 
of  a word  or  syllable  is  short.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
second  syllable  begins  with  the  second  of  the  double  con- 
sonants. Remind  pupils  that  the  second  consonant  is  silent. 

Write  the  word  enter  and  explain  that  if  the  first  vowel  is 
followed  by  two  different  consonants  the  first  of  the  two  conso- 
nants goes  with  the  first  syllable  and  the  second  consonant 
begins  the  second  syllable.  Divide  the  word  en  ter  into  two 
syllables  to  illustrate. 

Write  the  words  expect,  practice,  except,  after,  candy,  sister 
on  the  blackboard. 

Divide  these  words  into  syllables  and  lead  pupils  to  note  that 
in  each  case  the  first  syllable  ends  with  the  first  of  the  two 
consonants  and  the  second  consonant  begins  the  second  sylla- 
ble and  that  in  each  the  first  vowel  is  short. 

Write  the  following  words  and  ask  pupils  to  look  at  the 
whole  word  and  then  pronounce  the  first  syllable:  slipping, 
contest,  number,  fifty,  center,  insist. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  8,  9,  and  10. 

Correlated  Activities 

Ask  the  pupils  if  they  can  think  up  a new  ending  for  the 
story  “Who  Stopped  the  Train?”  They  may  also  enjoy  telling 
or  writing  stories  about  interesting  train  rides  they  have  taken 
or  about  funny  experiences  they  have  had  on  trains. 

Selections  related  in  content  and  vocabulary  to  “Who 
Stopped  the  Train?”  are  suggested  in  the  Bibliography,  page 
235  of  this  Guidebook. 


Language 

activity 


Independent 

reading 
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The  Department  Store  Kitten 

(Pages  37-44) 

new  words:  department  Tony's  furniture  basement 

carpenter  broken  shop * customers  counters 

slipping*  center*  silk 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “Do  you  remember  where  Bob,  Patty,  and  Molly  Ann  were 

vocabulary  going  on  the  train?  Their  Uncle  Robert  had  a big  department 
store  in  the  city.  What  are  some  words  that  department  store 
makes  you  think  of?”  During  discussion  write  on  the  black- 
board the  words  which  children  suggest. 

Write  the  words  furniture,  basement,  customers,  counters, 
silk  and  have  children  see  how  many  they  can  find  in  their  list. 
If  some  of  the  new  words  have  not  been  suggested  by  the 
children,  ask  them  if  they  can  figure  out  what  the  new  word 
is.  Then  add  it  to  their  list. 

“One  of  the  things  the  children  liked  best  about  visiting 
Uncle  Robert’s  store  was  going  to  see  Tony,  the  carpenter. 
Tony  had  a shop  in  the  basement  where  he  fixed  all  the 
broken  furniture.  When  we  read  the  story  called  ‘The  Depart- 
ment Store  Kitten,’  we’ll  find  out  what  happened  when  the 
Baker  children  went  to  visit  the  department  store.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  37-39:  Have  the  title  and  subtitle  read,  and  have  pupils 

reading  read  ^ first  part  Qf  the  story  to  find  out  what  Tony’s  tiger 

did.  After  the  silent  reading  ask  pupils  to  mention  several 
things  they  found  out  about  Uncle  Robert’s  store.  “Why  do 
you  suppose  Tony  called  his  tiny  kitten  a tiger?” 

Pages  40-42:  “Look  at  the  picture  on  page  40.  How  do  you 
think  the  customers  feel?  Let’s  read  the  next  part  of  our  story 
to  see  whether  the  children  catch  the  kitten.”  After  the  silent 
reading  lead  pupils  to  comment  on  the  subtitle,  and  have 
them  list  the  places  where  the  children  looked  for  Tiger. 

Pages  43-44:  “How  do  suppose  Uncle  Robert  will  feel  about 
having  a kitten  sleeping  on  that  beautiful  silk  bedspread? 
What  do  you  think  the  children  will  do  next?  Let’s  finish 
the  story  to  find  out.”  Have  the  subtitle  read  and  ask  pupils 
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Extending 

interpretation 


Rereading 


if  they  can  guess  how  Tiger  could  help  the  store.  After  the 
silent  reading  have  pupils  tell  in  their  own  words  how  the 
children  broke  the  news  to  Uncle  Robert.  “Why  wasn’t  Uncle 
Robert  angry  or  sorry  about  the  kitten  being  in  the  show 
window?  How  did  Tiger  help  the  store?” 

Discuss  the  children’s  behavior  to  bring  out  how  concerned 
they  were  about  letting  the  cat  get  into  the  store  and  how 
hard  they  tried  to  catch  him.  Comment  on  Patty’s  courage  in 
taking  the  responsibility  for  the  kitten  getting  loose  and  in 
telling  her  uncle  about  it. 

To  give  practice  in  reading  to  locate  specific  details,  have 
pupils  find  and  read  aloud  the  paragraphs  that  tell  how  big 
Uncle  Robert’s  store  was;  what  the  children  saw  on  the  main 
floor  of  the  store;  how  Tiger  got  out  of  the  carpenter  shop; 
what  happened  when  Patty  went  past  the  handkerchief  coun- 
ter; what  the  children  saw  in  the  show  window;  and  why  Uncle 
Robert  didn’t  mind  having  the  kitten  in  his  show  window. 


Related  Practice 


Perceiving 

relationships 


Phonetic 

analysis 


To  promote  the  ability  to  perceive  analogous  relationships, 
write  the  following  exercise  on  the  blackboard: 

carpenter  aisle  conductor  cord  passenger 


hall 

house 

train 

customer 

store 

train 

baker 

bread 

house 

suitcase 

trunk 

rope 

Call  attention  to  the  words  hall,  house,  and  train  and  ask 
pupils  if  they  can  find  a word  in  the  list  above  that  belongs 
with  train  in  the  same  way  that  the  word  hall  belongs  with  the 
word  house.  When  they  select  aisle,  write  the  word  on  the  first 
blank.  Continue  with  the  other  groups  of  words. 

To  promote  ability  to  recognize  syllables  in  words,  write  the 
words  customer,  practice,  enter,  expect,  engine  on  the  black- 
board. Ask  pupils  to  look  at  each  word  and  tell  whether  the 
first  vowel  is  followed  by  one  or  two  consonants  and  where  the 
first  syllable  ends.  Then  have  them  pronounce  the  word. 

Write  the  word  broken  and  say,  “This  word  has  only  one 
consonant  after  the  first  vowel.  When  the  first  vowel  in  a word 
is  followed  by  one  consonant,  that  consonant  usually  begins 
the  second  syllable.”  Then  write  bro  ken  and  say,  “The  first 
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syllable  in  this  word  ends  with  the  vowel,  and  the  second  sylla- 
ble begins  with  the  consonant.  Think  how  the  word  sounds. 
Is  the  vowel  at  the  end  of  the  first  syllable  long  or  short?” 
Write  the  word  bottle  and  have  pupils  pronounce  the  first 
syllable  and  explain  why  the  vowel  is  short.  In  like  manner 
compare  lady  and  ladder;  tiger  and  Tippy. 

Write  the  words  decide,  department,  detective  on  the  black- 
board and  have  pupils  draw  a line  under  the  first  syllable.  Ex- 
plain that  the  letters  de  are  the  first  syllable  in  these  words  but 
that  we  do  not  say  de'  when  we  say  these  words.  Ask  pupils 
to  listen  carefully  as  you  pronounce  these  three  words. 

Note:  Special  care  should  be  taken  not  to  distort  the  pro- 
nunciation by  stressing  the  de.  In  each  of  the  above  listed 
words  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable.  Pronounce  the  words 
as  they  are  spoken  in  ordinary  conversation.  In  conversation 
the  e is  somewhat  slurred  in  an  unaccented  first  syllable. 

Repeat  with  remember,  return,  reward,  before,  and  began. 

Write  the  following  sentences  and  have  them  read.  If  any 
pupil  has  difficulty  with  a two-syllable  word,  divide  it  into 
syllables  and  ask  him  to  study  each  part  and  then  pronounce 
the  whole  word. 

1.  The  people  wanted  to  defend  their  country. 

2.  Bobby’s  teeth  hurt,  and  so  he  went  to  the  dentist. 

3.  Your  car  should  remain  here  until  tomorrow. 

4.  Joe  gave  a report  on  what  he  had  read. 

5.  It  had  begun  to  snow  before  the  boys  started  home. 

6.  There  was  a beggar  on  the  street  corner. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  11,  12,  and  13. 

Correlated  Activities 

Comparing  If  pupils  have  read  or  are  reading  the  book  Centerville, 

ideas  gamed  have  the  pupils  compare  the  Adams  children’s  trip  to  the  city 

from  reeding  r r r r j 

(see  pages  86-128  of  Centerville)  with  the  Baker  children’s  visit. 
Bring  out  the  fact  that  while  the  Adamses  visited  the  city  with 
their  parents  to  learn  things  the  Bakers  went  to  have  a good 
time  with  their  friends.  “Have  you  ever  visited  a big  city? 
Why  did  you  go?”  If  Centerville  is  not  available,  have  pupils 
compare  “The  Department  Store  Kitten”  with  other  stories 
that  tell  about  going  to  the  city.  (See  the  Bibliography,  page 
235  of  this  Guidebook .) 
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The  Airplane  Contest 

(Pages  45-54) 


new  words:  contest * 

shone * 
cheered 
patch * 


model  built 

fifty*  number* 

swings*  struck* 

glue*  insisted 


quite*  account* 

accident  soaring 

torn*  won 

broad  strip* 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Ask  if  any  of  the  children  in  the  class  have  ever  built  or 

vocabulary  owned  a model  airplane.  “Has  your  plane  ever  had  an  acci- 

dent? How  could  you  fix  it  if  there  was  a hole  in  the  wing? 

“Have  you  ever  been  to  a model-airplane  contest?  Wasn’t  it 
fun  to  watch  the  planes  soaring  high  in  the  air?”  Ask  pupils  to 
describe  any  such  contest  they  may  have  seen,  and  bring  out 
the  idea  that  the  plane  that  stayed  up  the  longest  won  the  con- 
test. “What  did  the  people  do  when  one  of  the  airplanes 
stayed  up  a long  time?”  Elicit  and  present  the  word  cheered. 
Explain  that  most  contests  are  held  in  a broad  field. 

“The  last  story  in  this  part  of  our  book  is  called  ‘The  Air- 
plane Contest.’  It  tells  about  a contest  that  Bob  and  Patty 
went  to  with  their  cousin  Jack.  Someone  else  insisted  on 
going,  too.  Can  you  guess  who  it  was?  Let’s  read  the  story  to 
find  out  what  happened  at  the  contest.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  45-47:  Have  the  first  subtitle  read  and  ask  the  pupils 

readmg  to  read  the  first  three  pages  of  the  story  to  find  out  about  Jack’s 

airplane.  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “How  did  Jack  feel  on 
the  morning  of  the  contest?  Why  didn’t  the  older  children 
want  Molly  Ann  to  go  along?  Why  was  Jack’s  plane  named 
Silver  Bird?  Tell  what  the  children  saw  when  they  got  to  the 
playground.  What  was  the  starter  supposed  to  do?” 

Pages  48-50:  After  the  children  have  read  the  subtitle,  suggest 
that  they  read  the  next  three  pages  to  find  out  about  the  acci- 
dent. Then  ask,  “What  number  did  Jack  get?  How  long  did 
Tim  White’s  plane  stay  up?  What  happened  to  Jack’s  plane?” 

Pages  51-54:  Ask  pupils  to  read  the  subtitle  and  see  if  they  can 
guess  what  it  means.  Have  them  finish  reading  the  story  to 
find  out  if  their  guesses  were  right. 
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Related  Practice 


Studying 
word  forms 


Recognizing 

syllables 


Work-Book 


To  give  practice  in  discriminating  between  words  having 
the  same  letters  but  a different  letter  sequence,  mimeograph  the 
following  exercise.  Ask  pupils  to  read  each  sentence  and  write 
the  correct  word  in  the  blank. 

1.  All  of  the  boys Bob  built  model  airplanes. 

expect,  except 

2.  Jack’s  airplane  stayed  up a while. 

quiet,  quite 

3.  Jack the  contest  with  a patched  plane. 

won,  own 

To  promote  ability  to  recognize  syllables  in  words,  write 
the  words  about,  above,  ago,  ahead,  alone,  among,  and  away 
on  the  blackboard.  Call  attention  to  the  single  consonant  fol- 
lowing the  first  vowel  and  ask  pupils  to  draw  a line  under  the 
first  syllable.  Ask  pupils  to  pronounce  each  word  and  listen 
carefully  to  the  sound  of  the  first  syllable. 

Note:  Children  should  not  distort  the  pronunciation  of 
these  words.  If  pupils  say  a'bout,  a'bove,  etc.,  tell  them  that 
the  a in  these  words  sounds  like  the  a at  the  end  of  sofa. 

Tell  pupils  that  a often  sounds  as  it  does  in  about  and  ago  when 
it  is  followed  by  a single  consonant. 

Write  the  words  almost,  already,  also,  always,  and  awful. 
Call  attention  to  the  two  consonants  after  the  first  vowel  in 
each,  and  ask  pupils  to  draw  a line  under  the  first  syllable  in 
each  word.  Explain  that  when  a is  followed  by  l or  w in  a 
syllable  it  often  sounds  as  it  does  in  saw  and  all.  Contrast  the 
sound  of  a in  alone  and  almost,  away  and  awful  to  clarify  the 
importance  of  knowing  where  the  first  syllable  ends. 

Use  pages  14,  15,  and  16. 


Summarizing  the  Unit 

Review  the  stories  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  by  recalling 
the  characters  and  important  events  of  each  one.  Then  suggest 
that  the  pupils  tell  the  class  which  story  they  liked  best  and 
why.  They  may  give  such  reasons  as  the  following  for  their 
choice  of  a favorite  story:  “It  was  the  funniest  story  of  all,” 
“I  liked  the  way  the  characters  acted”  or  “It  was  exciting.” 
Use  the  same  procedure  to  recall  the  stories  and  library 
books  children  have  read  independently. 


Unit  II — On  Roads  That  Lead  Different  Ways 


Overview  of  the  Unit 

In  previous  books  of  this  series  of  Basic  Readers  the  realistic 
units  have  been  characterized  by  continuity  of  setting  and  char- 
acters. A marked  contrast  appears  in  Unit  II  of  More  Streets 
and  Roads.  Each  story  in  this  unit  introduces  a new  group  of 
characters  and  a different  setting.  The  settings  present  various 
sections  of  North  America,  including  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico. 

The  emphasis  remains,  however,  on  different  phases  of  child 
activity— work  and  play,  and  ingenuity  in  solving  problems  and 
' in  devising  good  times  with  the  resources  at  hand. 

Preparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

“How  many  of  you  have  traveled  outside  of  our  own  state? 
We  are  going  to  read  about  children  who  live  in  different 
parts  of  North  America.  I wonder  how  many  of  you  have  ever 
been  to  any  of  the  places  we  are  going  to  read  about.” 

Place  a large  picture  map  of  North  America  on  the  floor  of 
the  classroom  so  that  the  top  of  the  map  is  toward  the  north. 

Note:  If  a picture  map  is  not  available,  the  teacher  may 
draw  a rough  outline  map  on  the  floor  with  chalk,  being  sure 
that  the  directions  are  right  on  the  floor  area.  However,  a 
printed  map  is  preferable,  since  it  can  later  be  hung  on  the 
wall  and  used  for  more  specific  work  in  establishing  background. 

Tell  pupils  that  this  is  a map  of  North  America.  Then  indi- 
cate the  United  States  and  draw  a circle  to  mark  the  approxi- 
mate location  of  the  pupils’  state,  and  a small  square  to  mark 
the  city  or  community. 

“The  first  story  we  are  going  to  read  is  about  a boy  who 
was  spending  a year  in  the  state  of  Arizona  (indicate  on  the 
map).  What  direction  is  Arizona  from  where  we  live?  Do  you 
know  how  far  away  Arizona  is?  About  how  long  do  you  think 
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it  would  take  us  to  drive  there?  Have  any  of  you  ever  been 
in  that  part  of  the  country?”  Explain  that  if  we  were  to  travel 
in  the  Southwest  we  might  see  both  mountains  and  desert. 
Encourage  pupils  to  tell  what  they  know  about  the  desert 
region,  including  distinctive  plants,  climate,  etc. 

Note:  Through  such  discussions  as  the  one  suggested  above, 
the  teacher  should  obtain  a general  picture  of  what  pupils 
know  about  each  of  the  different  regions  described  in  the  unit. 
Using  this  knowledge  as  a guide,  she  may  then  plan  the  nec- 
essary background  information  for  each  story. 

“The  next  story  is  about  a girl  who  lived  in  the  mountains  in 
Tennessee.”  Indicate  on  the  map.  “Do  you  think  she  would 
do  the  same  things  as  the  boy  who  lived  in  the  desert?  Another 
story  is  about  a boy  who  lived  on  the  coast  of  California 
(indicate).  Have  you  any  idea  what  this  boy  might  do  to  have 
fun?”  Discuss  in  like  manner  the  settings  of  the  other  stories. 


Ice  from  the  Clouds 

(Pages  56-63) 


new  words:  clouds * 

desert 

narrow 

burro* 

handle* 

freezer* 

heat * 

lonely* 

hail* 

shelter* 

bounce* 

saddle* 

scooped* 

packed* 

melt* 

bushels 

sugar 

peaches* 

mixed* 

dishes * 

Preparation  for  Reading 

“The  first  story  in  this  part  of  our  book  is  about  a boy  named 
David  whose  family  was  spending  a year  in  Arizona.”  Place  the 
map  on  the  floor  again,  with  the  top  pointing  north,  review  the 
directions,  and  have  pupils  locate  Arizona.  Continue  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  section  of  the  country  begun  during  the  prepara- 
tion for  reading  the  unit,  showing  pictures  of  the  desert  and 
mountainous  regions. 

“When  David  and  his  family  reached  their  new  home,  they 
found  that  it  was  in  the  desert  very  near  the  mountains.  One 
of  the  first  things  the  family  did  was  to  drive  to  the  nearest 
big  town  to  buy  food.  This  town  was  so  far  away  that  they 
bought  enough  food  to  last  them  for  a long  time.  They  bought 
sugar  and  flour,  a bushel  of  potatoes,  cans  of  vegetables  and 
milk  and  fruit,  and  also  canned  meats. 


Establishing 

background 


Presenting 

vocabulary 
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“There  weren’t  any  other  children  for  David  to  play  with, 
but  he  wasn’t  lonely.  He  had  a burro  that  he  liked  to  ride  up 
in  the  mountains  where  it  was  cooler  than  it  was  in  the  desert. 

“The  story  about  David  and  his  family  is  called  ‘Ice  from 
the  Clouds.’  How  do  you  suppose  anyone  could  get  ice  from 
the  clouds?  We’ll  find  out  when  we  read  the  story.” 

Note:  The  word  narrow  will  be  presented  during  the  guided 
reading. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  56-58:  Direct  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  56,  point- 

readmg  ing  out  j)avid’s  house,  the  narrow  road  leading  to  it  through 

the  desert,  the  cactus  plants,  the  mountains,  etc.  Have  pupils 
read  the  subtitle.  Then  ask  them  to  read  the  first  section  of  the 
story  to  find  out  what  David  did  on  hot  days  in  the  desert. 
After  the  silent  reading  have  pupils  read  aloud  the  description 
of  the  desert  on  page  56.  “Why  did  David  go  for  rides  in  the 
mountains?  Why  was  the  ice  cream  freezer  a joke?” 

Pages  59-61:  Have  pupils  read  the  second  subtitle.  “Do  you 
suppose  David  will  get  caught  in  the  storm?  Let’s  read  this 
part  of  the  story  to  find  out  about  the  storm.” 

Pages  62-63:  After  the  children  have  read  the  subtitle,  they 
may  read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  find  out  what  David’s  family 
did  when  he  got  home  with  the  ice.  After  the  reading  ask,  “Do 
you  think  that  hail  fell  on  the  desert  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains?” Explain  that  it  often  hails  or  snows  in  the  mountains 
when  it  doesn’t  on  the  desert.  Then  ask,  “Why  do  you  sup- 
pose David  thought  it  was  the  best  ice  cream  he  had  ever 
tasted?  Why  did  Mother  say  the  ice  cream  ought  to  be  good?” 

Extending  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  way  David  played  in  the  desert, 

interpretation  an(j  contrast  his  kind  of  fun  with  the  fun  the  Baker  children 
had  in  the  preceding  group  of  stories.  Lead  pupils  to  contrast 
their  own  opportunities  for  fun  with  those  that  David  had. 
“Would  you  like  to  spend  a year  in  the  desert?  Why?” 


Related  Practice 


Interpreting 

descriptive 

phrases 


To  promote  the  ability  to  interpret  and  appreciate  descrip- 
tive words  and  phrases,  proceed  as  follows: 

Have  pupils  turn  to  page  59  and  read  aloud  the  subtitle. 
Write  The  Hail  Storm  in  the  Mountains  on  the  blackboard. 
Then  ask  pupils  to  reread  the  page  and  find  the  first  phrase 
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that  indicates  the  storm.  When  children  find  the  phrase  a dark 
cloud  overhead,  write  it  under  the  title  The  Hail  Storm  in  the 
Mountains.  As  pupils  find  other  specific  words  and  phrases 
on  pages  59  and  60  that  give  a picture  of  the  storm,  list  them 
on  the  blackboard.  Point  out  that  these  groups  of  words  help 
give  us  a very  good  picture  of  the  storm. 

Ask  pupils  to  read  the  last  paragraph  on  page  60  and  tell 
what  words  give  them  a feeling  of  hurry.  List  the  words 
instantly  and  excitedly.  Then  ask  pupils  to  continue  inde- 
pendently by  reading  the  next  page  (page  61)  and  making  a 
list  of  the  words  and  phrases  which  give  them  a feeling  of 
hurry. 

Phonetic  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  syllables  in  words,  write 

analysts  the  worcis  car } hurt,  her,  cord,  bird,  punch,  shone,  peach,  silk, 

thank,  an,  go,  call,  caw. 

Have  pupils  pronounce  each  word  and  discuss  the  principle 
that  governs  the  sound  of  the  vowel  in  each. 

Note:  In  addition  to  the  three  principles  listed  on  page  154, 
these  words  review  the  following  principles: 

In  words  containing  only  one  vowel  which  is  followed  by 
r,  the  sound  of  the  vowel  is  usually  governed  by  the  r. 

In  words  containing  only  the  vowel  a followed  by  l or  w, 
the  a usually  sounds  as  it  does  in  the  words  ball  and  saw. 

Explain  that  in  syllables  within  a word  there  are  signs  that 
help  us  know  which  sound  of  a vowel  to  try  first. 

Write  the  following  words  and  ask  pupils  to  pronounce  the 
first  syllable  in  each.  Ask,  “How  did  you  know  where  the  first 
syllable  ended?”  Then  discuss  the  principle  which  governs 
the  vowel  sound  in  the  first  syllable. 

carpenter  burro  Tony 

furniture  almost  saddle 

certain  contest  shelter 

Call  attention  to  such  words  as  desert,  model,  and  Robert, 
which  are  exceptions  to  the  general  principles  of  syllabication. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  17,  18,  and  19. 

Correlated  Activities 

Language  Have  the  children  look  through  the  story  “Ice  from  the 

activity  Clouds”  and  find  all  the  phrases  that  describe  the  desert. 

Make  a list  of  these  on  the  blackboard.  Then  show  drawings 
and  photographs  of  desert  scenes  and  ask  the  pupils  what 
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other  descriptive  words  the  pictures  make  them  think  of.  The 
children  may  like  to  mount  the  best  pictures  and  compose 
a brief  description  of  each  one. 

Independent  Throughout  the  unit  stimulate  interest  in  reading  other 

readmg  stories  about  children  who  live  in  different  parts  of  North 

America.  Suggest  that  the  pupils  bring  from  home  travel  books 
and  booklets  that  describe  various  sections  of  the  country. 

Refer  to  the  Bibliography,  pages  236-237  of  this  Guidebook, 
for  a list  of  stories  from  other  readers  that  are  related  in  con- 
tent and  vocabulary  to  each  story  in  Unit  II  as  well  as  to  the 
general  unit  theme.  Place  these  readers  on  the  library  table 
for  the  children  to  enjoy.  Also  provide  library  books  such 
as  those  suggested  in  the  Bibliography,  page  244  of  this  Guide- 
book. If  some  of  them  are  too  difficult  for  the  pupils  to  read 
independently,  the  teacher  may  read  them  aloud.  At  various 
times  she  may  ask  a pupil  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  class  about  a 
library  book  or  story  he  has  enjoyed. 


Mary  Ellen  Finds  a Way 


(Pages  64-71) 


new  words:  Mary 

whom* 
trails* 


autumn  Granny* 

peddler*  sparkled* 

visitor  cleared*  attic* 


beans*  jars* 

sighed  you’ve* 

spare  bargain 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Recall  that  in  the  preceding  story  the  people  lived  in  a lonely 

background  place  in  the  desert.  Then  say,  “Our  next  story  also  tells  about 
some  people  who  lived  far  from  any  town.  Mary  Ellen  and 
her  grandmother  lived  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee.” 

Ask  pupils  to  locate  Tennessee  on  the  map,  and  show  pic- 
tures to  indicate  the  general  appearance  of  the  Tennessee 
mountains.  Guide  further  discussion  to  expand  and  clarify 
pupils’  concepts  of  mountaineer  life. 

Explain  that  Mary  Ellen  and  her  grandmother  lived  so  far 
from  any  store  that  they  had  to  buy  things  from  a peddler. 
Make  sure  that  the  children  understand  that  a peddler  is  a man 
who  travels  about  selling  things  which  he  carries  in  a pack  or 
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a cart.  “Mary  Ellen  and  Granny  didn’t  have  many  visitors;  so 
the  peddler  was  always  welcome.  Sometimes  Granny  would 
buy  something  from  him,  but  often  she  just  sighed  and  said 
she  couldn’t  spare  the  money. 

“The  name  of  our  story  is  ‘Mary  Ellen  Finds  a Way.’  Does 
that  title  make  you  think  that  Mary  Ellen  had  a problem  to 
solve?  When  we  read  the  story,  we’ll  find  out  what  her  prob- 
lem was  and  how  she  found  a way  to  solve  it.” 

Note:  The  words  autumn  and  bargain  will  be  presented 
during  the  picture  study  and  guided  reading. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  64-66:  Direct  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  64  and 

reading  encourage  discussion  of  the  mountain  scenery.  Call  attention 

to  the  color  of  the  foliage  and  ask  pupils  what  time  of  year  it  is. 
If  they  say  “fall,"  ask  if  they  know  another  word  that  means  the 
same  thing.  Elicit  and  present  autumn.  Have  pupils  read  the 
subtitle.  “Why  do  you  suppose  anyone  would  be  called  Step- 
Along?  Let’s  read  the  first  part  of  the  story  to  find  out  what 
Step-Along  was  doing  in  the  mountains." 

After  the  silent  reading  ask  pupils  to  reread  the  part  that 
describes  the  mountain  home  where  Mary  Ellen  lived.  Then 
ask,  “Why  couldn’t  Granny  buy  the  blue  cloth?  How  did 
Mary  Ellen  feel  then?” 

Pages  67-70:  “Can  you  guess  how  Step-Along  got  his  name? 
Maybe  the  next  part  of  our  story  will  tell  us.  Let’s  read  the 
title.  Why  do  you  suppose  Step-Along  didn’t  step  along?  Let’s 
read  to  find  out.”  When  the  pupils  have  finished  reading,  have 
them  tell  how  Step-Along  got  his  name.  “Where  was  Step- 
Along  going  next?  Why  was  he  so  grateful  for  the  featherbed?” 

Pages  70-71:  Read  the  subtitle  to  the  pupils  and  have  them 
finish  the  story  to  find  out  what  kind  of  bargain  Mary  Ellen 
made.  Then  ask,  “Why  did  Mary  Ellen  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
selling  Step-Along  her  featherbed?  What  was  the  bargain?” 

Rereading  Some  reading  groups  will  enjoy  rereading  this  story  aloud 

in  preparation  for  the  dramatization  suggested  on  page  173  of 
this  Guidebook.  Encourage  pupils  to  show  how  they  think 
each  character  talked.  Or  the  teacher  may  have  pupils  list 
the  things  the  story  tells  about  life  in  the  particular  mountain 
region  where  Mary  Ellen  and  Granny  lived. 
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Extending  Encourage  discussion  of  the  characters  and  events  of  the 

interpretation  story  ancj  jea(j  pUpils  to  contrast  the  mountain  country  with 
their  own  environment.  Lead  pupils  to  contrast  or  compare 
Mary  Ellen’s  life  with  their  own. 


Related  Practice 


Recognizing 

word 

derivatives 


Phonetic 

analysis 


Work-Book 


To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  both  form  and  meaning 
of  word  derivatives,  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 

1.  The  lone  peddler  went  down  the  mountain  trail. 

2.  Mary  Ellen  and  Granny  were  often  lonely. 

3.  Sometimes  Mary  Ellen  stayed  all  alone. 

Have  pupils  read  each  of  the  three  sentences,  and  discuss 
with  them  the  meaning  of  the  words  lone,  lonely,  and  alone. 

In  like  manner  write  sentences  containing  the  words  listed 
below  and  clarify  the  meaning  of  each  derivative. 

hand,  handy,  handfuls,  handing,  handle 
visit,  visiting,  visitor 
laugh,  laughing,  laughter 

To  promote  recognition  of  y as  both  a consonant  and  a 
vowel,  write  the  words  yard,  yawn,  year,  yes,  and  you've  on 
the  blackboard.  Explain  that  when  we  see  a y at  the  beginning 
of  a word  or  syllable  it  usually  sounds  as  it  does  in  these  words. 
Explain  that  when  y sounds  as  it  does  in  yes  it  is  a consonant 
but  that  it  is  a vowel  when  it  sounds  like  long  or  short  i or 
when  it  is  silent  as  in  day. 

Then  write  the  following  words  and  ask  pupils  to  tell 
whether  the  y is  a vowel  or  a consonant. 

any  Judy  young  Granny  try 

by  fifty  dye  yellow  your 

yet  fly  reply  day  eagerly 

Use  pages  20,  21,  22,  and  23. 


Correlated  Activities 

Dramatizing  If  the  class  decides  to  dramatize  the  story,  discuss  what  they 
the  story  should  do  to  make  a story  into  a play.  Complete  suggestions 

for  giving  plays  will  be  found  in  We  Talk  and  Write,  Book 
One,  pages  202-207. 
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Ricky  Goes  Fishing 


(Pages  72-80) 


NEW  words: 


Ricky*  dock* 

bait*  realized 
settled*  spent* 

though  least* 


ocean 
laughter* 
jerk  * 
grinning* 


hook*  whose  nodding % 

knothole*  bent*  posts 
fingers  ached  you’d * 
managed 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Indicate  the  California  coast  on  the  map  and  explain  that 

^md  vocabulary  wliere  the  next  story  takes  place.  Explain  that  the  story 

y is  about  a boy  named  Ricky,  whose  home  was  near  the  ocean. 
“Why  do  you  think  you’d  like  to  visit  this  part  of  the  country? 

“People  who  live  near  the  ocean  often  earn  their  living  by 
catching  fish.  That  is  what  Ricky’s  father  did.  Some  days  he 
caught  so  many  big  fish  that  his  fingers  ached  from  pulling 
them  in.  Though  Ricky  realized  that  he  wasn’t  old  enough  to 
go  fishing  with  his  father,  he  hated  to  be  left  behind.”  Call 
attention  to  the  word  though  and  contrast  it  with  through. 

“The  story  tells  how  Ricky  managed  to  go  fishing  all  by  him- 
self. His  father  thought  he  was  too  little  to  go  out  on  the  ocean 
and  too  little  to  fish  from  the  edge  of  the  dock  alone.  But  one 
day  he  went  fishing  anyway.  Let’s  read  the  story  called 
‘Ricky  Goes  Fishing’  and  see  how  he  managed  to  go  fishing 
without  disobeying  his  father.” 

Note:  The  word  post  will  be  presented  during  the  guided 
reading. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  72-76:  Discuss  the  picture  on  page  72,  calling  attention 

reading  to  the  fishing  boats  in  the  harbor,  the  gulls,  the  dock,  Ricky’s 

father’s  boat,  which  is  tied  to  a post,  the  fish  net,  etc.  Ask, 
“What  is  Ricky’s  father  doing?  Read  the  subtitle  of  the  story.” 
Have  pupils  read  the  first  part  of  the  story  to  find  out  about 
“A  New  Way  to  Fish.”  After  the  silent  reading  and  discussion 
of  the  new  way  Ricky  found,  ask,  “How  did  Mr.  Grove  help 
Ricky?  Why  did  people  laugh  when  they  saw  where  Ricky 
was  fishing?  Let’s  read  on  to  see  if  Ricky  got  that  fish.” 

Pages  77-80:  “What  is  the  title  of  this  part  of  the  story?  What 
v do  you  suppose  the  title  means— too  big  for  what?  Let’s  finish 
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the  story  to  find  out.”  When  the  children  have  finished  read- 
ing, ask,  “Why  was  the  fish  too  big?”  Discuss  the  humor  of 
Ricky’s  predicament.  “Tell  what  Father  said  after  he  heard 
the  story  of  the  knothole.  How  do  you  think  Ricky  felt  then?” 

Rereading  Ask  children  which  they  think  was  the  most  exciting  moment 

in  the  story  and  which  was  the  next  most  exciting.  During  the 
discussion  have  pupils  read  aloud  the  sections  of  the  story  that 
they  have  chosen. 


Extending  Ask  the  pupils  how  Ricky  had  fun  in  this  story.  Then 

interpretation  SUggest  that  they  contrast  his  kind  of  fun  with  the  fun  the  other 
children  they  have  read  about  thus  far  in  the  book  have  had. 
Lead  pupils  to  contrast  Ricky’s  fun  with  the  way  they  play. 
Then  call  on  various  children  to  tell  why  Ricky  thought  fish- 
ing was  more  fun  than  anything  else.  “What  other  kinds  of 
fun  do  you  think  Ricky  could  have  where  he  lived?” 


Related  Practice 

Alphabetical  To  develop  the  ability  to  associate  letters  with  their  general 
sequence  position  in  the  alphabet,  write  the  alphabet  on  the  blackboard 

and  divide  it  into  three  parts  as  follows: 

First  part  Middle  part  Last  part 

abcdefg  hijklmnop  qrstuvwxyz 

Pronounce  the  word  beans  and  ask  pupils  to  tell  with  what 
letter  the  word  begins  and  whether  this  letter  is  in  the  first, 
middle,  or  last  part  of  the  alphabet.  Continue  with:  dock, 
posts,  ached,  unhappy,  settled,  bait,  laughter,  queen,  world, 
jerk,  grinned,  visitor,  managed,  hook,  fingers,  kick,  you’d, 
Ricky,  call,  zoo,  trails,  nodding,  edge,  ocean,  instead. 


Work-Book  Use  pages  24,  25,  and  26. 

Correlated  Activities 


Making  a 
scrapbook 


Hearing 
a story 


The  discussion  in  the  extending  interpretation  section  of 
the  lesson  plan  may  interest  the  children  in  making  a booklet 
or  scrapbook  containing  a description  of  the  region  where 
Ricky  lived  and  pictures  of  him  engaging  in  different  activities. 

The  pupils  will  enjoy  hearing  “The  Giant  Tuna,”  by 
Anthony  Cama,  from  Story  Parade,  Green  Book. 
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The  Young  Cowboy 

(Pages  81-90) 


new  words:  Texas 

herd* 
brand* 
shoved 


ranch*  cattle*  deal*  calves  collecting 
camp*  yelled*  swung*  arrived  marked* 
charged*  stumbled*  understood*  meant 
age* 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “The  story  we  are  going  to  read  today  is  called  ‘The  Young 

background  Cowboy.’  ” Have  pupils  list  some  of  the  exciting:  things  cow- 
and  vocabulary  1 u u i 

boys  do.  Then  say,  The  young  cowboy  was  a ten-year-old  boy 

named  Sam.  His  home  was  in  Texas.”  Show  its  location  on 
the  map.  “Sam  lived  on  a big  cattle  ranch.”  Discuss  the 
meaning  of  the  words  “ranch”  and  “rancher.” 

“Sam  had  a friend.  Shorty,  who  taught  him  how  to  throw 
a rope.  Sam  wanted  very  much  to  rope  calves  at  the  next 
round-up.  Do  you  know  what  a round-up  is?”  During  dis- 
cussion bring  out  the  following  facts:  In  a round-up  cowboys 
ride  around  the  ranch  collecting  all  the  cattle;  when  they  have 
arrived  in  one  place  with  the  cattle,  they  brand  the  young 
calves;  if  any  of  the  cattle  try  to  break  away,  the  cowboys  shove 
them  back  into  the  herd  with  their  horses. 

“In  the  story  ‘The  Young  Cowboy’  Sam  wanted  to  help  in 
the  spring  round-up,  but  Shorty  thought  he  was  too  young. 
Let’s  read  this  story  to  see  if  Shorty  changed  his  mind.” 

Note:  The  word  meant  will  be  presented  during  the  guided 
reading. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  81-84:  After  pupils  have  read  the  title  and  the  subtitle, 

reading  ask  them  what  they  think  Sam  practiced  doing.  Have  them 

read  the  first  section  of  the  story  to  find  out  why  and  how  Sam 
practiced.  After  the  silent  reading  and  discussion  ask  the 
children  to  tell  as  much  about  Mr.  Wolf’s  ranch  as  they  can. 
Have  pupils  tell  how  Sam  learned  to  throw  a rope.  Then  ask, 
“Why  was  Sam  so  eager  to  learn  to  rope  a calf?  What  do  you 
think  Shorty  meant  when  he  said  the  calves  would  have  their 
own  ideas?”  Present  the  word  meant. 

Pages  85-90:  Ask  the  pupils  if  they  think  Sam  will  be  allowed 
to  go  to  the  round-up.  Then  have  them  read  the  subtitle 
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Extending 

interpretation 


Tiereading 


and  finish  reading  the  story  to  find  out  how  Sam  surprised 
Shorty.  When  the  children  have  finished  reading,  bring  out 
the  fact  that  Sam  surprised  Shorty  in  three  ways:  by  shoving 
the  charging  cow  away  from  him;  by  getting  the  calf  out  of 
the  herd;  and  by  roping  the  calf.  “How  did  Shorty  thank 
Sam?  Why  did  he  change  his  mind  about  Sam  and  Texas?” 

Ask  why  Sam  was  so  eager  to  learn  to  be  a real  cowboy,  and 
during  discussion  bring  out  the  idea  that  when  Sam  played  he 
tried  to  do  the  same  thing  that  his  father  and  other  grown-ups 
around  him  did  to  make  a living.  In  discussing  Sam,  empha- 
size his  persistence  in  learning  how  to  rope  a calf  and  his 
courage  in  riding  into  the  herd  to  save  Shorty.  “Do  you  think 
Sam  will  make  a good  cowboy  when  he  grows  up?  Why?” 

Ask  the  children  to  study  carefully  the  pictures  in  the  story 
and  lead  them  to  appreciate  the  portrayal  of  action  in  each 
one.  Then  suggest  that  they  find  in  the  story  a sentence  or 
sentences  to  describe  each  picture.  Ask  them  if  there  is  any- 
thing shown  in  the  picture  that  is  left  out  of  the  description 
given  on  the  page,  and  if  they  find  that  there  is,  have  them 
suggest  details  that  could  be  added  to  the  description. 


Related  Practice 

Organizing  To  promote  the  ability  to  organize  ideas,  first  discuss  with 
eas  the  pupils  some  of  the  occasions  on  which  they  might  wish 

to  tell  a story  or  a part  of  a story  to  someone  else. 

In  informal  discussion  bring  out  the  idea  that  when  we 
read  or  hear  a story  there  are  certain  things  that  we  want  to 
know  first.  Have  pupils  turn  back  to  page  56  and  read  the 
first  page  of  the  story  “Ice  from  the  Clouds.”  Develop  the  idea 
that  the  page  tells  who  the  main  characters  in  the  story  are 
and  where  the  story  happened.  Have  pupils  read  the  first 
two  paragraphs  on  page  64  and  discuss  what  the  two  para- 
graphs tell  them,  i.e.,  who,  where,  and  when.  Explain  that  we 
always  need  to  know  who  the  characters  are  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  story,  we  usually  need  to  know  where  it  happened, 
and  often  we  need  to  know  when  it  happened. 

Have  pupils  read  the  first  part  of  “Ricky  Goes  Fishing”  and 
“The  Young  Cowboy”  and  check  to  see  if  the  stories  begin 
with  “who,”  “where,”  and  “when.” 

“If  you  were  telling  the  story  of  ‘The  Young  Cowboy’  to 
someone  who  hadn’t  read  it,  what  would  your  listener  need 
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to  know  first?”  Lead  pupils  to  see  that  the  listener  would  need 
to  know  who  is  in  the  story  and  where  it  happened.  Develop 
the  idea  that  as  soon  as  the  listener  knows  who  is  in  a story 
and  where  it  happened,  he  wants  to  know  what  happened. 

“The  story  of  ‘The  Young  Cowboy’  has  two  main  parts. 
Each  part  has  a title  which  will  help  us  remember  how  to 
tell  what  happened.  Let’s  decide  what  things  happened  in 
each  part  of  the  story  that  our  listeners  would  want  to  know.” 
Through  informal  discussion  develop  a simple  outline  such 
as  the  one  suggested  below: 

I.  Sam  Gets  Some  Practice 

Sam  wanted  to  go  to  the  round-up. 

He  practiced  roping  a calf. 

II.  Sam  Surprises  Shorty 

Sam  went  to  the  round-up. 

He  kept  Shorty  from  being  hurt. 

He  roped  a calf. 

To  give  practice  in  recognizing  word  variants  formed  by 
changing  f to  v before  adding  es,  write  the  words  calf  and 
calves  and  have  them  pronounced.  Ask  pupils  to  tell  what 
changes  were  made  in  the  word  calf  to  make  it  mean  more 
than  one.  Repeat  with  the  following  pairs  of  words:  elf, 

elves;  half,  halves;  self,  selves;  leaf,  leaves;  loaf,  loaves.  > 

Use  pages  27  and  28. 


Correlated  Activities 


Using  ideas 
gained  front 
reading 


Hearing 

poems 


List  on  the  blackboard  the  important  information  which 
was  given  in  the  story;  for  example,  (1)  what  the  ranch  looked 
like  and  how  big  it  was;  (2)  how  Sam  learned  to  rope  cattle; 
(3)  why  the  round-up  was  necessary;  (4)  who  went  to  the 
round-up;  (5)  how  the  cowboys  had  fun;  (6)  how  they  rounded 
up  the  cattle;  (7)  how  they  branded  the  calves.  Suggest  that 
each  pupil  take  one  of  the  topics  and  prepare  to  tell  the  class 
what  he  knows  about  it  from  the  story.  Superior  pupils  may 
find  additional  information  about  these  topics  in  other  books. 
(See  the  Bibliography,  pages  237  and  244  of  this  Guidebook.) 

Pupils  may  be  interested  in  learning  such  cowboy  ballads 
as  “Whoopie  Ti  Yi  Yo,  Git  Along  Little  Dogies,”  by  John 
A.  Lomax,  in  My  Poetry  Book;  and  “Texas  Trains  and  Trails,” 
in  Children  Sing  in  the  Far  West,  by  Mary  Austin. 
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A Lift  for  a Burro 

(Pages  91-97) 

new  words:  Mexico  market*  blankets*  vegetables  Carlos* 

language  stubborn*  American  Mexican*  coaxed* 
beast* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “Do  you  remember  David’s  burro,  Paddy?  Our  next  story 

background  -ls  about  a boy  named  Carlos,  who  had  a burro,  too.  If  you 

and  vocabulary  ....  , / 

look  at  the  picture  on  page  91,  maybe  you  can  guess  where 
Carlos  lived.”  As  pupils  study  the  picture,  call  attention  to 
the  costumes,  the  people’s  appearance,  etc.  Ask  if  pupils  can 
guess  what  country  Carlos  lived  in.  When  they  mention 
Mexico,  find  its  location  on  the  map  and  explain  that  while 
Mexico  is  a part  of  North  America  it  is  not  a part  of  the 
United  States.  Explain  that  in  this  neighboring  country  the 
people  speak  a language  that  is  different  from  ours. 

If  any  of  the  pupils  have  been  in  Mexico  or  have  read  about 
the  country,  they  may  be  asked  to  tell  what  they  know  about 
it.  Guide  the  discussion  by  having  them  tell  things  an  Ameri- 
can boy  or  girl  might  notice  while  traveling  in  Mexico. 

Tell  pupils  that  people  in  Mexico  often  walk  miles  to  take 
wood,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  the  things  they  make  to  a market 
place.  If  possible,  show  pictures  of  Mexican  markets. 

Have  pupils  turn  to  the  picture  on  page  92,  and  ask  if  they 
can  guess  who  the  boy  is.  Ask  where  Carlos  is  going  and  what 
he  is  going  to  sell.  Then  have  pupils  turn  back  to  page  91 
and  read  the  story  title.  “What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that 
we  gave  someone  ‘a  lift’  in  our  car?  How  do  you  suppose  a 
burro  could  get  a lift?  Let’s  read  the  story  to  find  out.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  91-93:  Have  pupils  read  the  first  three  pages  to  see  how 

readmg  many  things  they  can  find  out  about  Carlos  and  the  country 

in  which  he  lived.  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “What  hap- 
pened to  Carlos  as  he  was  going  to  the  village?  Why  did  he 
stop  on  the  road  instead  of  hurrying  on  to  get  a good  place 
at  the  market?” 
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Pages  94-97:  Have  pupils  finish  the  story  to  find  out  whether 
Carlos  was  able  to  help  the  Americans  and  whether  or  not 
he  got  to  market  on  time.  Then  ask  them  to  tell  in  their  own 
words  the  two  main  incidents  in  this  part  of  the  story,  i.e., 
how  Carlos  and  the  Americans  got  the  car  started  and  how 
they  got  the  burro  into  the  car.  “Did  Carlos  and  the  Ameri- 
cans understand  one  another?  How?  Why  did  everybody  laugh 
so  much  when  they  saw  the  burro  riding  in  the  car?  How  did 
Carlos  feel  about  his  adventure?  Do  you  think  the  American 
boy  felt  that  he  had  had  an  adventure,  too?” 

Rereading  Have  pupils  find  and  read  aloud  everything  that  Carlos  said 

to  his  burro.  Then  have  them  refer  to  “Ice  from  the  Clouds” 
and  “The  Young  Cowboy”  to  find  out  how  these  two  boys 
talked  to  their  pets.  Contrast  the  expression,  “Enter,  little 
one,”  with  such  expressions  as  “Get  up,  Paddy!  Get  up!”  and 
“Get  in  there,  Texas!  Get  in  there,  boy!” 

Extending  Refer  to  the  map  again  and  point  out  that  Mexico  is  near 

interpretation  Arizona  and  Texas.  Lead  pupils  to  compare  the  place  where 
Carlos  lived  with  the  settings  of  the  desert  and  cowboy  stories. 
Encourage  use  of  pictures  and  text  to  point  out  similarities 
and  differences  in  costume,  vegetation,  etc. 


Related  Practice 


Alphabetical 

sequence 


Work-Book 


To  give  practice  in  alphabetizing  by  the  first  two  letters  of 
a word,  write  the  words  ache  and  attic  on  the  blackboard  and 
explain  alphabetizing  by  the  first  two  letters.  Show  pupils 
which  of  these  two  words  would  come  first  in  an  alphabetical 
list  and  tell  why.  Then  write  the  following  pairs  of  words 
and  ask  pupils  to  tell  which  word  in  each  pair  would  come 
first  in  an  alphabetical  list:  beast,  blanket;  coaxed,  Carlos; 
deal,  dock;  enter,  eagerly;  fingers,  freezer;  glue,  grinned. 

Use  pages  29  and  30. 


Correlated  Activities 

Extending  The  class  may  be  interested  in  finding  out  more  about 

}rom  reading  Mexico  and  about  the  Central  American  countries.  Stories 
about  Mexico  from  other  readers  are  listed  in  the  Bibliogra- 
phy, page  237  of  this  Guidebook.  Superior  pupils  should  be- 
encouraged  to  use  initiative  in  securing  information,  i.e.,  to 
consult  the  library,  read  magazine  articles,  etc. 
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A Visitor  in  Camp 

(Pages  98-104) 

new  words:  Philip  lake * Canada  imagine  swimming * Indian 

usually  pair * antlers  beach * moose*  shy* 

weak*  halted*  wide-awake*  adventure  thrilling* 
check * tracks* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “The  next  story  in  our  book  is  about  a girl  named  Ann 

^and\o°cabular  Jac^man  who  went  camping  in  the  north  woods  of  Canada 
with  her  father  and  mother  and  her  brother  Philip.'”  Have 
pupils  locate  Canada  on  the  map.  Then  indicate  the  setting 
of  the  story  (western  Ontario)  and  ask,  “Have  any  of  you  ever 
been  in  this  part  of  Canada?’’  Explain  that  the  north-woods 
country  is  still  very  wild  and  that  few  people  live  there. 
“Usually  the  people  who  visit  there  go  for  camping  trips. 

“Ann  Jackman  always  liked  to  imagine  that  she  was  having 
a thrilling  adventure.  She  made  up  stories  about  adventures 
she  had  with  bears  and  storms  and  even  with  Indians.  But 
one  day  in  the  north  woods  Ann  had  a real  adventure.  The 
story  we  are  going  to  read  today  tells  about  it.” 

Note:  The  word  antlers  will  be  presented  during  the  guided 
reading. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  98-99:  Discuss  the  picture  on  page  98  and  have  pupils 

reading  read  £rst  paragraph  Gf  the  story  to  see  what  it  tells  about 

the  Jackmans’  camp.  Then  have  them  describe  the  great  north 
woods  in  their  own  words.  “The  rest  of  this  page  and  the  next 
page  tell  us  what  kind  of  girl  Ann  Jackman  was.  Let’s  see 
how  much  we  can  find  out  about  her.”  After  the  silent  read- 
ing ask,  “What  kind  of  girl  was  Ann?  Tell  what  Ann  imagined 
when  she  heard  noises  coming  from  the  lake.  Do  you  think 
she  was  right?” 

Pages  100-104:  Children  should  immediately  connect  the  pic- 
ture on  page  100  with  the  sounds  Ann  heard.  If  they  do  not 
know  the  name  of  the  animal  in  the  picture,  tell  them  that  it 
is  a moose.  Explain  that  long,  branched  horns  such  as  the 
moose  has  are  usually  called  antlers.  Present  the  word.  Then 
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ask,  “What  do  you  think  the  moose  may  do?  Let’s  finish  read- 
ing the  story  to  find  out.”  When  the  children  have  finished 
reading,  ask,  “How  did  Ann  feel  when  the  moose  came  up 
on  the  beach?  Why  didn’t  the  family  believe  Ann?  How  did 
she  prove  her  story?  Do  you  think  Ann  had  a right  to  feel 
proud  at  the  end  of  the  story?  Why?” 

Related  Practice 

Perceiving  To  give  practice  in  recognizing  cause-and-effect  relationships 

relationships  anci  jn  recaning  story  facts,  write  the  following: 

1.  Ann  was  frightened  because 
she  saw  a moose  with  a huge  pair  of  antlers, 
she  heard  strange  noises  on  the  beach, 
she  saw  an  Indian  swimming  in  the  lake. 

2.  Philip  didn’t  believe  that  Ann  had  seen  a moose, 
because  he  knew  that 

moose  usually  do  not  go  near  people. 

Ann  liked  to  imagine  things, 
there  were  no  moose  in  Canada. 

3.  Ann’s  family  checked  up  on  her  story  because 
they  thought  she  had  imagined  her  adventure, 
they  wanted  to  see  the  moose, 
they  knew  Ann  wanted  them  to  see  the  tracks. 

Direct  the  children  to  read  the  beginning  of  each  sentence 
and  select  the  most  appropriate  ending. 

To  give  practice  in  combining  context  clues  and  phonetic 
clues  to  recognize  new  words,  write  the  following  sentences  on 
the  blackboard,  underlining  the  italicized  words. 

1.  Only  the  moose’s  head  is  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  picture  on  page  100. 

2.  In  her  haste  Ann  didn’t  stop  to  dress. 

3.  Ann  began  to  tremble  with  fright. 

4.  Ann  tried  not  to  alarm  the  moose. 

Ask  pupils  to  look  at  the  picture  on  page  100  and  then  to 

read  the  first  sentence  silently.  Point  to  the  word  surface  and 
ask  them  to  pronounce  it  and  tell  what  it  means  in  this  sen- 
tence. Then  have  the  sentence  read  aloud.  Have  pupils  read 
the  other  sentences  and  pronounce  the  underlined  words. 

Use  pages  31,  32,  and  33. 


Word 

perception 
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Caught  in  the  Fog 

(Pages  105-112) 


NEW  words:  fog* 

dangerous  Nick*  coast* 

Martin* 

oars* 

steer* 

haste*  fault*  striking* 

drift* 

steady 

loop* 

aimed*  shivering  damp* 

dim* 

chilly* 

search 

motorboat*  alive*  lose 

for  Reading 

“The  last  story  in  this  part  of  our  book  is  about  a boy 
named  Nick  who  lived  along  the  eastern  seacoast  of  Canada. 

“Sometimes  Nick  rowed  summer  visitors  up  and  down  the 
coast.  There  were  many  rocks  along  the  coast,  but  Nick  knew 
how  to  keep  the  boat  steady  and  row  safely  among  them.  One 
day  a fog  rolled  in  from  the  sea.  Why  would  it  be  dangerous 
for  Nick  to  be  out  in  a rowboat  in  a fog?”  During  the  discus- 
sion bring  out  the  idea  that  when  it  is  foggy  people  in  boats 
may  lose  their  way  and  bump  into  dangerous  rocks.  The  air  is 
damp  and  cold,  and  if  a person  is  out  for  a long  time,  he  starts 
shivering.  Sometimes  it  grows  so  dark  that  people  get  com- 
pletely lost,  and  somebody  has  to  go  out  and  search  for  them. 

“The  story  called  ‘Caught  in  the  Fog’  tells  about  some  excit- 
ing things  that  happened  when  Nick  was  caught  in  a fog.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  105-107:  Call  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  105, 

reading  comment  on  the  subtitle,  and  have  pupils  read  the  first  part 

of  the  story  to  find  out  about  the  dangerous  rocks.  Then  ask, 
“What  happened  when  the  fog  came  in?  Why  didn’t  Nick 
want  Mr.  Martin  to  row?  Who  can  tell  what  part  of  a boat 
is  called  ‘the  bow’?  How  did  Mr.  Martin  lose  the  oar?  Do  you 
think  Nick  will  be  able  to  keep  the  boat  from  striking  a rock?” 

Pages  108-110:  Have  the  subtitle  read  and  ask,  “How  could 
one  of  those  dangerous  rocks  be  friendly?  Let’s  read  the  next 
part  of  the  story  to  find  out.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask, 
“What  did  Nick  decide  to  do?  Why  was  it  so  hard  to  tie  the 
boat  to  the  rock?  How  did  he  finally  manage  to  do  it?” 

Pages  111-112:  Have  pupils  read  the  subtitle,  and  have  them 
finish  the  story  to  find  out  what  happened  to  Nick  and  Mr. 
Martin. 


Preparation 

Presenting 
background 
and  vocabulary 
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Rereading  During  the  oral  reading  help  the  pupils  appreciate  such 

vivid  descriptions  in  this  story  as: 

But  all  of  a sudden  fog  came  in  from  the  sea  and  set- 
tled around  them  like  a thick  cloud,  (page  105) 

Ask  various  pupils  to  read  descriptive  passages  aloud,  and 
have  other  children  tell  what  picture  each  passage  makes  them 
see  or  what  sounds  it  makes  them  hear.  Call  attention  during 
the  rereading  to  such  brief  word  pictures  as  “the  waves  carried 
it  swiftly  away,”  “Nick  was  shivering  in  the  damp,  cold  air.” 


Related  Practice 


Using 

simple 

definitions 


To  develop  ability  to  select  the  definition  that  is  appro- 
priate to  a given  contextual  use  of  a word,  write  the  following: 

coast— (1)  land  along  the  sea;  (2)  ride  or  slide  down  a hill 
drift— (1)  pile  of  snow;  (2)  be  carried  along  by  water 
hail— (1)  call  loudly;  (2)  frozen  rain 

Ask  pupils  to  read  the  two  definitions  of  the  word  coast  and 
use  the  word  orally  in  sentences  to  illustrate  each  definition. 
Continue  with  the  other  two  words. 


Syllabication  To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  the  syllabic  units  in  three- 
syllable  words,  write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard 
and  have  pupils  identify  the  two  syllables:  Martin,  alive , 

market,  swimming,  chilly.  Then  write  the  word  introduce  and 
ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  syllable.  Then  ask  them  if  they 
know  where  to  divide  the  word  to  find  the  second  and  third 
syllables.  They  should  arrive  phonetically  at  the  two  syllables 
tro  and  duce.  Continue  with  the  following  words:  motorboat, 
adventure,  conductor,  certainly,  passenger. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  34,  35,  and  36. 


Summarizing  the  Unit 

Composing  Review  with  the  pupils  the  different  stories  in  the  unit  and 

letters  the  regions  in  which  they  take  place.  Then  suggest  that  each 

child  write  a letter  about  an  imaginary  trip  he  took  to  visit 
one  of  the  characters  he  has  read  about  in  this  unit.  His  letter 
may  include:  (1)  what  he  saw  there;  or  (2)  the  people  he  met; 
or  (3)  one  thing  he  did  to  have  fun.  As  the  children  plan  the 
content  of  their  letters,  encourage  them  to  use  some  of  the 
information  they  have  gained  from  reading  other  books. 


Unit  III— On  the  Road  to  Laughter 


Overview  of  the  Unit 

As  its  title  implies,  the  third  unit  of  More  Streets  and  Roads 
presents  a group  of  humorous  tales.  Pupils  will  meet  again 
such  favorite  characters  as  Mrs.  Goose  and  Sojo.  They  will 
also  meet  such  new  and  amusing  characters  as  Lambkin,  the 
naive  little  lamb,  and  Herbert,  the  educated  squirrel.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  humorous  animal  stories  in  the  unit,  there  are 
three  tales  in  the  story-book  tradition,  dealing  with  kings  and 
princes  and  people  whose  wishes  come  true. 

Children  will  find  their  interest  sustained  and  their  appre- 
ciation enhanced  because  they  have  been  taken  so  far  into 
the  author’s  confidence  that  they  can  often  anticipate  the 
outcome  of  a story.  They  will  read,  therefore,  to  find  out  why 
and  how  something  happened,  rather  than  just  to  find  out 
“what  happened.” 

Preparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

To  stimulate  interest  in  this  group  of  stories,  the  teacher 
may  give  a descriptive  preview  of  the  unit  as  follows:  “Thus 
far,  all  the  stories  in  our  book  have  been  about  things  that 
could  really  happen.  Now  we  are  going  to  read  some  make- 
believe  stories.”  Recall  previous  discussions  of  the  differences 
between  realistic  and  fanciful  stories,  and  continue,  “The  first 
story  is  called  ‘Lambkin’s  Terrible  Hat.’  We  can  tell  this  is  a 
make-believe  story,  because  who  ever  heard  of  a real  lamb  with 
a hat!  The  next  story  is  about  Mrs.  Goose’s  bath,  and  another 
story  tells  about  a squirrel  that  could  read.” 

Have  pupils  turn  to  the  table  of  contents.  Read  with  them 
other  titles  in  Unit  III,  commenting  briefly  on  each  one. 
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Lambkin’s  Terrible  Hat 

(Pages  114-121) 

Lambkin's  cunning*  lamb  hoofs*  rather 
squeeze*  flip*  aloud*  butted*  bleated* 

act*  gorgeous  tossed*  harm*  ordered* 

struggle*  sir*  chewed* 

for  Reading 

“The  first  story  in  this  part  of  our  book  is  about  Lambkin, 
who  was  a cunning  baby  lamb.  He  is  called  ‘cunning’  in  the 
book  because  he  was  such  a cute  little  white  lamb.  One  day 
he  saw  a woman  and  a little  girl  who  were  wearing  pretty  hats 
on  their  heads.  Lambkin  thought  the  hats  were  the  most 
gorgeous  things  he  had  ever  seen.  He  decided  he  would  rather 
have  a hat  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 

“What  kind  of  hat  do  you  suppose  Lambkin  found  for 
himself?  The  title  of  the  story  tells  us  something  about  it— it 
is  called  ‘Lambkin’s  Terrible  Hat.’  Let’s  read  it  to  find  out 
where  Lambkin  got  his  hat  and  why  it  was  terrible.’’ 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  114:  “Lambkin  was  such  a little  lamb  that  he  didn’t  know 

reading  much  about  the  world,  and  his  mother  was  kept  busy  explain- 

ing things  to  him.  Read  this  page  to  yourselves  and  find  two 
things  he  learned  something  about.” 

Page  115:  “Read  this  page  and  find  the  parts  that  tell  you 
Lambkin  still  didn’t  know  much  about  hats.” 

Page  116:  Have  pupils  read  this  page  to  find  out  what  Lambkin 
used  for  a hat.  Then  ask,  “How  did  Lambkin  feel  with  the 
leaf  on  his  head?  How  does  he  look  in  the  picture?” 

Pages  117-121:  Have  pupils  finish  reading  the  story,  and  then 
ask  how  Lambkin  felt  when  he  first  put  the  Easter  basket  on 
his  head.  “What  did  Lambkin’s  mother  do  when  she  saw 
him?  How  did  he  feel  then?  Tell  what  he  finally  decided 
about  hats.” 

Rereading  Discuss  the  humor  of  the  Lambkin  story.  Ask  the  children  to 

point  out  the  pictures  that  are  the  funniest  and  to  read  aloud 
the  funniest  parts  of  the  story. 
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Related  Practice 

Phonetic  To  promote  the  ability  to  combine  context  clues  and  pho- 

analysts  netic  analysis  in  attacking  words  of  more  than  one  syllable, 

write  the  words  chewed  and  ordered.  Discuss  with  the  children 
the  importance  of  looking  at  a whole  word  to  see  if  it  is  a 
word  with  an  ending  on  it  before  dividing  it  into  syllables. 
Underline  the  words  chew  and  order  in  the  above  words. 

Write  the  sentences  below,  underlining  the  italicized  words. 
Have  pupils  read  each  sentence. 

1.  The  water  in  the  teakettle  was  boiling. 

2.  Christmas  is  an  important  day  for  us. 

3.  The  two  books  looked  exactly  alike. 

4.  Lambkin  was  delighted  with  his  new  hat. 


Work-Book  Use  pages  37  and  38. 


Correlated  Activities 

Making  a Pupils  may  plan  to  make  a rime  book  to  illustrate  the  stories 

nme  book  jn  ^ unjt  The  teacher  may  suggest  an  introductory  rime; 
for  example,  “Story  Time.”1 


Story  Time 

Granny  comes  over  each  Sunday  at  three 
And  she  tells  a story  to  Brother  and  me. 

Of  Billy  Goats  Gruff  or  The  Little  Red  Hen, 

And  when  she  gets  through,  we  say,  “Tell  it  again.” 
Write  the  following  poem  on  the  blackboard: 

Lambkin’s  Hat 


Lambkin,  Lambkin,  what  are  you  doing? 
What  is  that  queer  thing  on  your  head? 
You  say  it’s  a hat,  and  you  think  it’s  pretty. 
Don’t  you  know  it’s  a basket  instead? 


Billy  Goat,  Billy  Goat,  what  are  you  doing? 
Nibbling  away  on  Lambkin’s  hat? 

You  say  it’s  your  breakfast  and  tastes  delicious. 
Who  but  a goat  would  think  of  that? 

Then  ask  pupils  if  they  can  write  another  poem  about 
Lambkin.  They  may  find  words  that  rime  with  words  in  the 
story  and  list  them  on  the  blackboard;  e.g.,  funny,  bunny;  hat, 
sat;  sheep,  keep;  skip,  flip;  free,  see. 


1 “Story  Time”  and  the  other  rimes  suggested  in  the  correlated  activities  for 
this  unit  are  contributed  by  Virginia  Cunningham,  author  of  Add-A- 
Rhyme.  Copyright,  1941,  by  Garden  City  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
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Mrs.  Goose’s 

(Pages  122-127) 

Bath 

new  words:  bath* 

tub* 

wipe* 

teakettle*  perfumed 

soap* 

towel 

worried 

blinking*  tone * 

excuse * steaming * important* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “Mrs.  Goose  was  usually  worried  about  something  that  she 

vocabulary  had  f0rg0tten  to  do,  and  she  often  did  silly  things. 

“Our  next  story  is  called  ‘Mrs.  Goose’s  Bath.’  What  things 
do  you  suppose  she  needed  for  her  bath?’’  As  pupils  list  soap, 
towel,  tub,  washcloth,  etc.,  write  them  on  the  blackboard. 
Ask  what  kind  of  soap  Mrs.  Goose  might  use  for  a very  special 
bath,  and  elicit  perfumed. 

“Let’s  read  the  story  to  find  out  if  Mrs.  Goose  forgot  one  of 
the  things  that  we  thought  she  would  need  for  a bath.’’ 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  The  pupils  will  enjoy  reading  this  story  independently.  As 

reading  the  children  read  silently,  notice  which  ones  read  easily  without 

asking  for  help.  If  a pupil  asks  for  help  with  a word,  tell  him 
the  word  so  that  his  chain  of  thought  will  not  be  broken. 

Encourage  slow  readers  to  ask  about  any  points  in  the  story 
which  they  do  not  understand.  Questions  and  comments  to  aid 
weaker  pupils  may  be  given  individually.  For  example,  ask 
questions  or  make  comments  to  clarify  such  points  as:  (1)  what 
Mrs.  Goose  did  to  get  ready  for  her  bath;  (2)  how  she  felt  after 
she  got  into  the  tub;  (3)  why  The  Three  Ducks  laughed. 

After  the  silent  reading,  ask,  “What  did  Mrs.  Goose  forget 
in  this  story?  When  did  you  guess  that  she  had  forgotten  to 
put  water  in  the  tub?  Were  you  ever  as  forgetful  as  Mrs. 
Goose?” 


Related  Practice 


Combining 
meaning  and 
phonetic  clues 


To  promote  the  ability  to  combine  context  clues  and  rec- 
ognition of  syllabic  units  in  inferring  the  meaning  and  pro- 
nunciation of  words,  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 


per 


form 


spire 
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When  we  act  on  the  stage,  we 

If  the  room  is  too  hot,  we  begin  to . 

Explain  that  each  blank  is  to  be  filled  with  a word  which 
is  made  by  combining  the  syllable  per  with  one  of  the  two 
syllables  listed  at  the  top  of  the  exercise.  Have  pupils  read 
each  sentence  silently  and  tell  what  word  should  be  used  in  the 
blank. 


Work-Book  Use  pages  39,  40,  and  41. 

Correlated  Activities 


Planning  a The  class  may  decide  to  set  aside  a part  of  the  bulletin-board 

Book  Corner  Space  for  a Book  Corner,  where  they  may  post  information 
about  library  books  and  stories  they  have  been  reading. 

A committee  may  be  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  Book 
Corner  and  decide  what  sort  of  activities  to  carry  on,  which 
contributions  will  be  most  interesting  to  display,  etc. 

Note:  The  teacher  should  provide  a good  selection  of 

fanciful  stories  for  the  library  table.  Children’s  magazines, 
such  as  American  Childhood,  Children’s  Activities,  Story  Pa- 
rade, etc.,  often  contain  good  fanciful  or  humorous  material. 
For  a suggested  list  of  library  books  and  stories  from  other 
readers  which  are  suitable  for  independent  reading  at  this  level, 
see  the  Bibliography,  pages  238-240  and  245  of  this  Guidebook. 
Suggestions  for  setting  up  a Book  Corner  and  for  specific  activi- 
ties centering  around  reading  and  telling  stories  may  be  found 
on  pages  57-61,  67-73,  and  124-147  of  We  Talk  and  Write, 
Book  One. 


The  Squirrel  That  Could  Read 


(Pages  128-135) 

new  words:  Herbert * newspapers*  interesting  waste*  sentences* 

seventh  gazed*  shelf*  sprang*  electric 

lightning*  whiz*  delighted*  camera  click* 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “We’ve  read  about  animals  that  talked,  wore  clothes,  and 

rocabulary  lived  in  houses.  But  have  you  ever  heard  of  a squirrel  that 
could  read?  Our  next  story  is  about  such  a squirrel. 

“This  squirrel’s  name  was  Herbert.  Because  Herbert  could 
read,  he  learned  many  interesting  things,  and  he  had  some 
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thrilling  adventures.  I’ll  tell  you  three  adventures  that  he  had. 
He  visited  the  toy  department  on  the  seventh  floor  of  a big 
department  store,  he  rode  on  a little  electric  train,  and  he  had 
his  picture  taken  with  a camera.  Other  exciting  things  hap- 
pened to  him,  too.  When  we  read  the  story,  we’ll  find  out  how 
reading  helped  Herbert  have  such  thrilling  adventures.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 


Rereading 


Call  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  128.  “What  is  Herbert 
doing?”  Have  pupils  read  the  first  page,  and  ask,  “Where  did 
Herbert  and  his  family  live?  What  did  Mrs.  Herbert  think 
about  reading?  What  did  Herbert  say?  Don’t  you  think  it 
would  be  fun  to  read  the  whole  story  to  find  out  what  interest- 
ing things  Herbert  did  because  he  could  read?” 

After  the  silent  reading  check  comprehension  by  such  ques- 
tions as  the  following:  “What  did  Herbert  find  out  about  the 
Christmas  tree?  What  did  he  do  to  find  it?  How  did  his  pic- 
ture happen  to  be  taken?  What  did  he  do  when  he  got  home? 
What  did  Mrs.  Herbert  think  about  reading  then?” 

Ask  pupils  to  find  and  read  aloud  the  parts  of  the  story  that 
tell  or  show  how  reading  helped  Herbert  find  the  Christmas 
tree.  Have  pupils  read  Herbert’s  conversations  with  his  wife 
and  his  other  speeches  throughout  the  story. 


Related  Practice 


Studying 
word  forms 
and  meanings 


To  give  practice  in  associating  appropriate  meanings  with 
word  forms,  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 

stares— looks  long  with  wide  open  eyes 
stairs—  set  of  steps 

Herbert  went  up  the to  the  seventh  floor. 

Herbert  thought,  “Everyone at  me.” 

weak— not  strong 

week— seven  days,  one  after  another 

Herbert  read  the  newspaper  every  day  in  the _. 

He  was  so  excited  that  he  felt . 


Discuss  the  fact  that  the  words  stares  and  stairs  look  different 
and  have  different  meanings  but  that  they  are  pronounced 
alike.  Have  pupils  read  each  sentence  and  tell  which  word 
should  be  used  in  the  blank.  Repeat  with  weak  and  week. 
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Phonetic  To  promote  the  ability  to  attack  two-syllable  words,  write 

analysts  sentences  containing  such  words  as  remain,  escape,  command, 

creature,  and  tunnel.  Have  pupils  read  each  one  silently  and 
then  pronounce  the  new  word.  If  any  child  has  difficulty  with 
a word,  help  him  divide  it  into  syllables. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  42  and  43. 


Correlated  Activities 

Adding  The  teacher  may  present  the  following  poem  for  the  rime 

r* \nuXook  book,  having  pupils  supply  the  riming  words  where  indicated: 

You  and  Herbert 

Herbert,  the  squirrel,  without  any  fuss 
Once  took  a trip  on  a high  city  (bus) 

He  climbed  up  the  stairs  with  the  greatest  of  ease 
And  rode  on  a train  just  as  fine  as  you  (please)  . 

He  read  a newspaper  each  day  of  the  year, 

And  this  for  a squirrel  is  certainly  (queer)  . 

If  you  were  the  squirrel,  and  Herbert  were  you, 

How  many  of  his  tricks  could  you  learn  to  (do)  ? 


Sojo  Gets  Some  Fish 

(Pages  136-140) 

new  words:  stretched * slept*  poles*  worms*  pelican 

pouch*  skin*  whether  fact*  fond* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “Do  you  remember  the  story  about  lazy  little  Sojo  in  the 

vocabulary  book  Streets  and  Roads ? What  did  Sojo  like  to  do  better  than 
anything  else?  How  did  he  usually  manage  to  get  his  work 
done?  Today  we’re  going  to  read  another  story  about  Sojo. 
It  is  called  ‘Sojo  Gets  Some  Fish.’  ” 

Have  the  pupils  use  the  table  of  contents  to  find  the  story. 
Call  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  137.  “Do  you  know  the 
name  of  this  big  bird?”  During  discussion  make  sure  pupils 
understand  that  a pelican  scoops  up  fish  with  his  bill  and  drops 
them  into  a pouch,  or  bag  of  skin,  that  hangs  under  his  bill. 
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“Do  you  suppose  Sojo  tried  to  get  the  pelican  to  do  his  fish- 
ing for  him?  Let’s  read  the  story  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
he  succeeded  in  fooling  the  pelican.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pupils  in  superior  reading  groups  will  enjoy  reading  this 

reading  story  independently  and  preparing  to  tell  it  in  their  own 

words.  After  the  silent  reading  the  teacher  should  encourage 
discussion  of  the  important  things  to  remember  in  telling  the 
story.  She  may  list  on  the  blackboard  such  points  as  the  fol- 
lowing: how  Sojo  began  to  fish;  what  gave  him  the  idea  of 
getting  some  fish  without  doing  any  work;  and  how  he  got 
the  pelican  to  do  what  he  wanted. 

With  slower  reading  groups  the  teacher  should  guide  the 
reading  by  making  comments  or  asking  questions  which  will 
heighten  appreciation  of  the  humor  of  the  story. 


Rereading  Pupils  will  enjoy  reading  this  story  aloud.  Discuss  the  con- 

tent to  help  them  bring  out  its  mood  and  characterizations  in 
oral  reading.  Make  such  suggestions  as:  “Does  the  story  of 
Sojo  make  you  feel  quick  and  lively,  or  slow  and  lazy  and 
sleepy?  See  if  you  can  give  us  that  feeling  when  you  read.” 


Related  Practice 


Alphabetical 

sequence 


Work-Book 


To  strengthen  ability  to  locate  words  in  an  alphabetical  list, 
proceed  as  follows:  Write  the  alphabet  on  the  blackboard, 
dividing  it  into  three  parts  as  suggested  on  page  175  of  this 
Guidebook.  Write  the  words  worms,  we’ve,  and  waste,  and  ask 
pupils  to  tell  whether  they  would  find  these  words  in  the  first, 
middle,  or  last  part  of  an  alphabetical  list.  Then  ask  them  to 
tell  which  of  the  three  words  would  come  first  in  an  alpha- 
betical list.  Continue  with  the  following  groups  of  words: 
stretch,  slept,  seventh;  fact,  fond,  flip;  harm,  hoof,  hurt;  pole, 
pelican,  puppet;  bath,  butt,  bleat. 

Use  pages  44  and  45. 


Correlated  Activities 

Pupils  may  decide  to  make  drawings  of  Sojo  and  of  the  peli- 
can to  paste  above  the  verse  in  the  rime  book.  They  may  com- 
pose a rime  of  their  own  or  suggest  a closing  line  for  the 
one  given  at  the  top  of  the  next  page. 


Adding 
to  the 
rime  book 
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Book 

Corner 


Sojo’s  Fishing 
Sojo  was  a lazy  lad, 

But  he  was  clever,  too. 

He  always  got  someone  to  help 

(When  he  had  work  to  do.) 

The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  make  lists  of  good 
books  and  stories  to  post  in  the  Book  Corner.  Show  children 
how  to  capitalize  the  author’s  name  and  the  right  words  in 
the  title. 


new  words: 


Hot  As  Summer,  Cold  As  Winter 

(Pages  141-147) 

castle  prince  satisfied  chief  prepare 

majesty  fit* 

peeling*  spoons 


satisfied 

excitement* 

ah* 


chief 

delicious  none 

excellent  sauce* 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Preparation  for  Reading 

“Once  upon  a time  there  was  a prince  who  lived  in  a beauti- 
ful castle  with  his  mother  and  father,  the  queen  and  king.  The 
king  was  ruler  of  the  kingdom,  and  when  people  spoke  to  him, 
they  called  him  Your  Majesty.  He  gave  his  son,  the  prince, 
whatever  he  asked  for.  But  the  prince  was  never  satisfied. 

“Of  course,  the  prince  always  had  delicious  food  to  eat.  But 
one  day  he  asked  for  something  as  hot  as  summer  and  as  cold 
as  winter.  So  the  king  called  the  chief  cook  and  ordered  him 
to  make  something  to  eat  which  was  both  hot  and  cold  at  the 
same  time.  Now  the  cooks  were  excellent  cooks,  but  none  of 
them  had  ever  heard  of  such  a food.  So  they  didn’t  know  what 
to  do.  The  story  tells  us  how  their  problem  was  solved.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Page  141:  Have  pupils  use  the  table  of  contents  to  locate  the 
story.  Encourage  comment  on  the  discontented,  unhappy  ex- 
pression of  the  little  prince  as  he  sits  in  the  midst  of  his  toys. 
After  the  silent  reading  discuss  why  the  prince  was  so  unhappy 
and  why  he  was  so  unreasonable. 

Pages  142-143:  Have  pupils  read  these  two  pages  to  find  out 
why  the  cooks  were  so  frightened  when  the  king  told  them 
what  the  prince  wanted,  and  what  they  did. 


Guided 

reading 
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Pages  144-147:  Have  pupils  finish  the  story  to  find  out  how 
the  cooks’  problem  was  solved.  “Why  were  the  cooks  surprised 
that  the  kitchen  boy  could  help  them?  What  did  the  prince 
call  the  new  food?  Have  you  ever  eaten  it?  What  do  you  call 
it?  Why  do  you  suppose  the  prince  said  it  was  ‘fit  for  a prince’?’’ 

Rereading  Have  pupils  find  and  read  aloud  the  conversational  pas- 

^nterpretation  saSes  to  bring  out  the  humor  and  characterization  in  the  story. 

Help  them  to  show  the  prince’s  discontent  in  his  first  speech, 
the  rage  of  the  king  and  the  panic  of  the  cooks  in  the  speeches 
on  page  142,  the  kitchen  boy’s  confidence  (pages  144-146),  and 
the  greedy  pleasure  of  the  prince  eating  his  new  food. 

Related  Practice 

Recognizing  To  promote  awareness  of  paragraph  unity,  ask  pupils  to 

paragraph  read  the  following  paragraph.  Then  tell  them  to  read  carefully 
the  three  sentences  below  and  select  the  one  which  completes 
the  meaning  of  the  paragraph. 

One  day  Mother  wanted  to  make  a new  kind  of  sauce 
for  dinner.  She  looked  in  the  cookbook  to  find  out  how 
to  make  it.  Then  she  mixed  sugar,  chocolate,  and  milk 
in  a pan,  and  put  them  on  the  stove  to  cook. 

1.  She  wanted  to  sweep  the  floor. 

2.  She  wondered  if  the  children  were  at  school. 

3.  She  cooked  the  sauce  until  it  had  thickened. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  46  and  47. 

Correlated  Activities 

Pupils  may  compose  verses  about  the  story  or  suggest  a last 
line  for  each  of  the  following  stanzas: 

What  Is  It? 

Hot  as  summer,  cold  as  winter. 

Can  this  really  be? 

Stir  a little,  add  some  sugar, 

(Taste,  and  you  will  see.) 

Serve  it  in  a golden  dish. 

See  the  young  prince  beam. 

Who  would  guess  this  was  the  way 
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(They  learned  to  make  ice  cream?) 
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Be  Careful  What  You  Wish! 

(Pages  148-155) 

couple  cottage*  beggar*  starving*  stew* 
fortune*  rumbling*  creaking*  unlatched* 

neat*  shape*  ceiling*  stool*  monster* 

glaring*  creeping*  happiness* 

for  Reading 

“Have  you  read  any  fairy  tales  about  people  who  made 
wishes  that  didn’t  bring  them  good  fortune?” 

“Our  new  wishing  Story  is  about  an  old  couple— a.  man  and 
his  wife— who  lived  together  in  a little  cottage.  One  day  the 
man  unlatched  the  door  of  the  cottage  and  started  to  market. 
On  the  way  he  met  someone  who  told  him  that  every  wish  he 
made  that  day  would  come  true.  When  we  read  the  story, 
we’ll  find  out  why  he  should  have  been  careful  what  he 
wished.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  148-150:  After  children  have  commented  on  the  picture, 

reading  have  them  read  the  title  and  subtitle  of  the  story.  Then  say, 

“Let’s  read  the  first  section  of  the  story  to  find  out  who  granted 
the  wishes  and  what  they  were.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask 
the  children  to  tell  about  the  old  man’s  meeting  with  the  beg- 
gar woman.  “What  was  the  first  wish  the  man  made?  What 
was  his  second  wish?  How  did  the  people  act  when  their  cot- 
l tages  began  to  rumble  and  creak?  What  was  wrong  with  this 

wish?” 

Pages  151-154:  Have  pupils  read  the  subtitle,  and  say,  “Let’s 
read  this  part  of  the  story  to  find  out  what  the  title  means.” 
Following  the  reading  discuss  what  happened  when  the  man 
wished  that  his  cottage  would  be  ten  times  as  big  as  it  was. 
Page  155:  “Do  you  think  the  old  man  will  make  any  more 
wishes?  Read  the  last  page  of  the  story  to  find  out.” 

Related  Practice 

Reading  for  To  give  practice  in  reading  rapidly  for  specific  information, 
information  as^  children  to  turn  to  page  149  and  see  how  quickly  they 
can  find  the  old  man’s  first  wish.  When  they  have  found  it, 
have  the  sentence  read  aloud  and  write  the  wish  on  the  black- 


new  words: 
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analysis 


Work-Book 


board.  Then  say,  “Now  turn  the  page  and  see  how  quickly 
you  can  find  the  second  wish.”  Have  the  wish  read  and  add  it 
to  the  list  on  the  blackboard.  Then  tell  children  to  read  as 
rapidly  as  they  can  to  find  the  next  wish  (on  page  151).  Con- 
tinue until  all  six  wishes  have  been  listed  on  the  blackboard. 

To  strengthen  awareness  of  syllabic  units  in  words,  write  the 
word  rumble  and  then  divide  it  into  syllables,  i.e.,  rumble . 

Write  the  following  words,  dividing  them  into  syllables,  and 
explain  that  usually  the  consonant  which  comes  just  before  l 
goes  with  the  l in  the  last  syllable:  a ble,  nib  ble,  gob  ble, 
cir  cle,  mid  die,  ta  ble,  ma  pie. 

Write  sentences  containing  the  words  fable,  bundle,  marbles, 
and  steeple,  and  have  pupils  read  them. 

Use  pages  48,  49,  50,  and  51. 


Correlated  Activities 

Adding  Have  pupils  use  the  two  lines  suggested  below  to  begin 

r \mehook  poems  of  their  own,  telling  what  they  would  do  if  they  could 
have  one  wish  come  true. 


If  I could  have  one  wish  come  true, 

This  is  what  I think  I’d  do— 

Independent  Encourage  the  children  to  recall  other  stories  they  may  have 
reading  read  about  wishes  that  came  true  and  to  read  new  books  and 

stories  about  wishes.  (For  library  books  and  independent 
reading  material,  refer  to  the  Bibliography,  pages  239  and  245 
of  this  Guidebook.) 


The  Five  Hundred  Hats 

(Pages  156-166) 

new  words:  Bartholomew  plain* 

rage*  exactly*  alike* 

robe*  grand*  send* 

Wilfred*  arrow  shot* 
magnificent  diamond 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “The  story  we’re  going  to  read  today  is  about  a boy  namec  1 

vocabulary  Bartholomeic . The  king  of  the  country  where  Bartholomew 


coach * commanded* 

nonsense*  bare* 

duke*  nephew 

tower*  jewel 
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lived  had  beautiful  purple  robes  and  many  magnificent  dia- 
monds and  other  jewels.  He  also  had  a nephew,  who  was  a 
grand  duke.  The  duke’s  name  was  Wilfred.  Wilfred’s  favorite 
hobby  was  shooting  with  a bow  and  arrow. 

“Wilfred’s  uncle,  the  king,  was  such  an  important  person 
that  all  the  people  had  to  do  exactly  what  he  commanded  them 
to  do.  All  the  men  and  boys  had  to  take  off  their  hats  when  he 
passed.  When  we  read  the  story  called  ‘The  Five  Hundred 
Hats,’  we’ll  find  out  how  Bartholomew  got  into  trouble  even 
though  he  took  off  his  hat  to  the  king.  This  story  is  full  of 
magic.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  156-159:  After  the  children  have  read  the  title  and  sub- 

readtng  title,  tpey  may  reac[  tpe  ^rst  section  Qf  the  story  to  see  what 

happened  when  Bartholomew  met  the  king.  Then  ask,  “How 
did  Bartholomew  feel  when  he  heard  that  the  king  was  com- 
ing? What  happened  when  he  took  off  his  hat?  Tell  what  the 
king  did  with  Bartholomew.  Was  the  wise  man  able  to  help?” 

Pages  159-163:  “What  is  the  name  of  the  next  part  of  the  story? 
Do  you  suppose  the  Grand  Duke  Wilfred  will  think  of  a way  to 
help  Bartholomew?”  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “What  was 
Wilfred’s  first  idea?  How  do  you  think  Bartholomew  liked  it? 
Did  it  work?  What  was  the  Grand  Duke’s  second  idea?  What  did 
the  king  say  about  it?  What  kind  of  boy  do  you  think  Wilfred 
was?  Tell  what  happened  on  the  way  up  the  tower.  Do  you 
think  the  fact  that  the  hats  began  to  change  is  important?  Can 
you  think  of  anything  that  might  stop  Wilfred  from  pushing 
Bartholomew  off  the  tower?” 

Pages  164-166:  Encourage  comments  about  the  picture  and 
ask,  “What  is  the  title  of  this  part  of  our  story?”  Have  pupils 
read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  find  out  what  happened  when  Bar- 
tholomew got  the  magnificent  hat.  After  the  pupils  have  fin- 
ished reading,  ask,  “What  bargain  did  the  king  make  with 
Bartholomew?  Why  do  the  king  and  Bartholomew  both  look 
so  happy  in  the  picture  on  page  166?” 

Discuss  the  humor  of  Bartholomew’s  adventure  and  ask, 
“Did  you  like  the  way  the  story  ended?  Can  you  think  of  any 
other  happy  ending  it  might  have  had?” 

Pupils  will  enjoy  rereading  this  story  aloud  just  for  fun. 
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Identifying  To  give  practice  in  selecting  from  several  definitions  the  one 

wor<* . that  is  appropriate  to  a given  contextual  use  of  a word,  write 

meatittips  i i 1 o 

the  following  on  the  blackboard: 

coach—  1.  large,  closed  buggy  with  seats  inside. 

2.  passenger  car  of  a railroad  train.  3.  man 
who  trains  ball  teams. 


The  coach  thought  his  football  team  would  win  the 
game. 

The  king’s  coach  was  pulled  by  a team  of  fine  horses. 

plain— 1.  easy  to  understand.  2.  without  decoration. 
3.  flat  stretch  of  land. 

Bartholomew  was  wearing  a plain  old  hat. 

The  airplane  flew  over  rivers,  mountains,  and  plains. 

Ask  pupils  to  read  the  first  sentence  and  decide  which  of  the 
three  meanings  given  for  the  word  coach  fits  in  that  sentence. 
Repeat  with  the  second  sentence.  Continue  in  like  manner 
with  the  remainder  of  the  exercise. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  52,  53,  and  54. 


Summarizing  the  Unit 

Urge  the  pupils  to  recall  the  fanciful  stories  they  have  read 
in  connection  with  Unit  III  of  More  Streets  and  Roads,  and 
suggest  that  they  prepare  to  tell  their  favorite  story  to  the  class. 

Have  children  discuss  the  stories  they  have  read,  and  ask 
each  pupil  to  decide  which  one  he  liked  best.  Then  suggest 
that  each  child  conclude  his  rime  book  with  a poem  entitled 
“The  Story  I Like  Best.”  Suggest  that  pupils  use  one  of  the 
lines  below  for  the  beginning  of  the  rime.  After  each  line  list 
a group  of  riming  words  which  pupils  may  use  in  completing 
the  next  riming  line. 

“Of  all  the  stories  I have  heard” 

(heard— bird,  word,  purred,  preferred) 

“Of  all  the  stories  that  I know” 

(know— go,  low,  so,  snow,  bow,  crow) 

“Of  all  the  stories  I have  read” 

(read— bed,  said,  dead,  led,  fed,  head,  Ned,  red,  Ted) 


T elling 
stories 


Completing 
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book 


Unit  IV — Along  Animal  Trails 


Overview  of  the  Unit 

The  fourth  unit  of  More  Streets  and  Roads  presents  a group 
of  realistic  wild  animal  stories.  The  stories  in  the  unit  describe 
interesting  incidents  in  the  lives  of  certain  wild  animals  living 
in  their  natural  habitat  and  show  how  they  find  food,  protect 
themselves  from  their  enemies,  etc. 

This  unit  provides  enjoyable  story  material  rich  in  plot  in- 
terest. The  stories  are  full  of  picturesque  descriptive  and  ac- 
tion words  which  bring  the  animal  characters  into  sharp  focus 
and  make  their  adventures  come  to  life  for  the  reader. 

In  the  text  enough  information  is  given  about  the  habits  and 
characteristics  of  each  animal  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  reading 
and  to  insure  growth  in  understanding  about  animal  life. 
Attention  is  therefore  directed  throughout  the  lesson  plans  to 
enriching  the  child’s  understanding  of  and  interest  in  animals. 

Preparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

Recall  the  story  from  Unit  II  called  “A  Visitor  in  Camp,” 
which  tells  about  the  moose  that  visited  the  Jackmans’  camp  in 
the  north  woods.  “Have  you  ever  spent  a vacation  in  the  coun- 
try or  the  woods  where  many  wild  animals  lived?  Tell  us  about 
some  of  the  wild  animals  you  have  seen.” 

List  wild  animals  which  pupils  have  seen  or  have  read  about, 
and  discuss  some  of  the  interesting  characteristics  of  each 
animal.  Discuss  such  characteristics  as  physical  appearance, 
methods  of  protection  from  enemies,  ways  of  getting  food,  etc. 

Then  say,  “Some  of  the  animals  we’ve  just  been  discussing 
are  told  about  in  stories  in  the  part  of  the  book  we’re  going  to 
read  next.  These  stories  tell  many  interesting  things  about  wild 
animals  and  about  the  exciting  adventures  they  have.” 
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Turnips  for  Whoofy 

(Pages  168-174) 

new  words:  turnips*  Whoofy  scrambled*  surrounded* 

body  rapidly  dug*  immediately  plump* 

creatures*  tumbled*  clinging*  claws* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Write  the  title  Turnips  for  Whoofy  on  the  blackboard  and 

vocabulary  introduce  the  story  as  follows:  “Whoofy  was  a little  black  bear 

cub.  Whoofy  had  a plump,  round  body  and  an  inquisitive 
little  nose.  His  mother  was  teaching  him  things  he  had  to 
know— to  follow  her  rapidly  through  the  forest,  to  find  food, 
and  to  start  for  home  immediately  when  he  smelled  danger. 

“ ‘Turnips  for  Whoofy”  tells  about  an  unusual  adventure  he 
had  one  day  when  he  was  hunting  for  turnips.  Let’s  read  the 
story  to  find  out  about  Whoofy’s  adventure.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  168-170:  Have  pupils  read  the  subtitle  on  page  168  and 

reading  lead  them  to  comment  on  the  picture.  After  the  silent  reading 

ask,  “How  did  Mother  Bear  happen  to  find  the  turnip  patch? 
How  did  the  bears  get  the  turnips?  Why  did  Mother  Bear  start 
for  home  in  such  a hurry?  What  did  Whoofy  do  then?” 

Pages  171-174:  “Now  comes  the  most  exciting  part  of  the 
story!  What  is  it  called?”  After  the  children  have  read  the 
subtitle,  have  them  finish  the  story  to  find  out  about  Whoofy’s 
strange  ride.  Lead  the  pupils  to  comment  on  the  humor  of 
Whoofy’s  adventure.  Then  ask,  “Why  was  Whoofy  so  sur- 
prised when  he  crawled  under  the  pasture  fence?  Was  he  afraid 
of  the  cows  at  first?  Why  not?  How  did  he  try  to  get  away 
from  the  mother  cow?” 

Rereading  Suggest  that  as  the  pupils  reread  “Turnips  for  Whoofy” 

they  make  a list  of  the  words  that  describe  Whoofy  and  those 
that  tell  how  he  acted;  e.g.,  “fat  little  body,”  “plump,” 
“squealed,”  “scrambled,”  “rolled,”  “sniffed,”  “gobbled,”  “tum- 
bled,” “clinging.”  In  like  manner  call  attention  to  the  pic- 
turesque words  that  refer  to  Mother  Bear  and  to  the  cow.  Then 
have  pupils  read  aloud  the  parts  of  the  story  that  seem  to  them 
to  give  the  clearest  picture  of  one  of  the  characters. 
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Related  Practice 


Reading 

for 

detail 


To  give  practice  in  reading  for  detail  and  in  expressing  ideas 
in  sentences,  write  the  questions  below  on  the  blackboard. 

1.  Where  was  the  bears’  home? 

2.  What  animal  is  an  enemy  of  bears? 

3.  What  are  the  nails  on  a bear’s  foot  called? 

4.  What  do  we  call  a young  bear?  . 

Have  pupils  read  the  first  question  and  find  the  answer  in 
their  books.  Then  ask  a pupil  to  answer  the  question  in  one 
complete  sentence.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  sentence 
which  the  pupil  gives.  For  example: 

The  bears’  home  was  in  the  forest. 

Have  pupils  write  the  answers  to  the  other  questions  in  com- 
plete sentences.  Remind  them  to  begin  each  sentence  with  a 
capital  letter  and  end  it  with  a period. 


Work-Book  Use  pages  55  and  56. 

Correlated  Activities 

Recording  Since  one  of  the  major  aims  of  this  unit  is  to  arouse  interest 

facts  gamed  jn  finding  out  more  about  the  animal  world,  the  correlated 

from  reading  . . . ° . 

activities  are  designed  to  help  pupils  record  and  organize  in- 
formation gained  from  reading. 

After  each  story  has  been  read,  discuss  with  the  pupils  inter- 
esting facts  they  have  learned  about  the  main  animal  character. 
As  the  pupils  read  other  stories  about  animals,  such  as  those 
suggested  on  pages  240-241  and  245  of  this  Guidebook,  en- 
courage them  to  make  a list  of  the  interesting  facts  they  find. 
Guide  the  class  in  discriminating  between  the  realistic  and 
fanciful  elements  which  may  be  found  in  some  of  these  stories. 

. Encourage  the  superior  pupils  to  use  initiative  in  finding 
material  about  other  varieties  of  the  animal  discussed  in  the 
story;  for  example,  after  reading  about  Whoofy,  they  may  look 
for  information  about  the  polar  bear  and  the  grizzly  bear. 

Suggest  that  each  pupil  make  a wild  animal  scrapbook.  The 
child  may  place  at  the  top  of  the  page  a drawing  or  photo- 
graph of  the  animal  he  is  interested  in;  below  the  picture  he 
may  list  the  important  facts  he  has  learned  about  the  animal 
from  reading  and  discussion.  Provide  opportunity  for  the 
pupils  to  compare  and  discuss  their  scrapbooks. 
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A Stubborn  Little  Prairie  Dog 

(Pages  175-181) 

new  words:  prairie  burrows  tunnel * surface*  warning* 

team * plow*  destroying*  scurrying 
themselves*  entrance  remain*  tucked* 
escape* 

for  Reading 

Ask  pupils  if  they  have  ever  seen  a prairie  dog.  Tell  them 
that  on  page  175  there  is  a picture  of  some  prairie  dogs.  Dur- 
ing discussion  introduce  the  following  concepts:  Prairie  dogs 
usually  make  their  homes  on  flat,  grassy  prairies;  each  family 
of  prairie  dogs  lives  in  an  underground  burrow,  or  hole,  which 
has  an  entrance  at  the  surface  of  the  ground;  a group  of  such 
burrows  is  called  a prairie-dog  town;  when  prairie  dogs  sense 
danger,  they  go  scurrying  into  their  burrows. 

Have  the  title  of  the  story  read  and  then  say,  “This  story 
describes  a stubborn  little  prairie  dog  and  tells  what  happened 
to  him  because  he  was  so  stubborn.” 

from  the  Book 

Pages  175-178:  “The  first  part  of  this  story  is  very  exciting.  It 
tells  about  something  terrible  that  happened  to  a prairie-dog 
town.  Let’s  read  the  first  four  pages  to  find  out  what  it  was.” 
After  the  silent  reading  have  pupils  read  aloud  the  description 
of  a prairie  dog’s  home.  Discuss  how  the  watchman  warned 
the  other  prairie  dogs  of  danger  and  what  the  others  did. 
Then  ask  what  Cheeky  did  when  his  friends  left.  “What  did 
he  do  when  the  loose  dirt  fell  on  him?” 

Pages  179-181:  Have  the  children  finish  reading  the  story  to 
find  out  what  Cheeky  did.  When  they  have  finished,  ask, 
“What  did  the  man  say  the  first  time  he  saw  Cheeky?  What  did 
Cheeky  do  after  the  man  left?  What  did  the  man  do  and  say 
the  second  time  he  saw  Cheeky?  Why  was  Cheeky  called  stub- 
born? What  lesson  did  he  learn?” 

Rereading  After  the  pupils  have  read  the  story  independently,  ask  them 

and  extending  wjiat  interesting  things  it  told  them  about  prairie  doa:s.  Have 

interpretation  . ° ° r o 

pupils  find  and  read  aloud  the  parts  of  the  story  that  tell:  (1) 


Reading 

Guided 

reading 


Preparation 

Presenting 

vocabulary 
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how  most  of  the  prairie  dogs  acted  when  they  heard  the  danger 
signal  and  when  their  homes  were  destroyed;  (2)  what  Cheeky 
did  when  his  home  was  destroyed  and  how  he  rebuilt  it. 


Related  Practice 


Identifying 

accented 

syllables 


Work-Book 


To  develop  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  “accented 
syllable,”  and  to  promote  the  ability  to  identify  the  accented 
syllable  in  a word,  proceed  as  suggested  below. 

Write  the  word  tunnel  and  ask  pupils  to  pronounce  it  and 
tell  how  many  syllables  the  word  has.  Then  say,  “When  we 
pronounce  this  word,  we  emphasize  one  syllable  more  than  we 
do  the  other.  Listen  as  I say  it.”  Pronounce  tunnel  as  we  do 
in  ordinary  conversation,  without  exaggerating  the  emphasis 
on  the  accented  syllable.  Then  say,  “Now  I will  pronounce  the 
word  and  emphasize  the  other  syllable.”  Pronounce  tun  nel'. 
“Doesn’t  that  make  the  word  sound  queer?  When  I pronounce 
the  word  tunnel  correctly,  I emphasize  the  first  syllable.  When 
we  emphasize  a syllable  in  this  way,  we  say  we  accent  it. 

“I’m  going  to  pronounce  some  two-syllable  words.  See  if 
you  can  tell  me  whether  the  first  or  second  syllable  in  the  word 
is  the  accented  syllable.”  Pronounce  the  word  surface  as  we  do 
in  conversation,  without  ov£r-emphasizing  the  accented  sylla- 
ble, and  ask  pupils  to  tell  whether  the  first  or  last  syllable  was 
accented.  Repeat  with  happy,  excite,  settle,  finger. 

Then  write  the  words  burrow,  table,  remain,  entrance,  and 
escape.  Ask  pupils  to  pronounce  each  and  tell  whether  the 
first  or  last  syllable  is  the  accented  syllable. 

Use  pages  57  and  58. 


Correlated  Activities 


Recording 
facts  gained 
from  reading 


Extend  the  discussion  to  include  other  facts,  such  as  how  a 
prairie  dog  looks,  what  kind  of  noise  he  makes,  where  and  how 
he  builds  his  home,  what  he  eats,  etc.  To  learn  more  about 
prairie  dogs,  pupils  may  refer  to  such  books  as  those  suggested 
in  the  Bibliography,  pages  240  and  245  of  this  Guidebook. 


Help  the  class  make  a list  of  the  facts  gained  from  reading 
this  story.  For  example: 

Prairie  dogs  live  in  burrows. 

Many  of  them  live  together  in  a prairie-dog  town. 
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Porky  and  the  Salt 

(Pages  182-189) 


new  words:  Porky  * 

porcupine 

spruce * 

tender* 

lumber* 

meat * 

frozen * 

protected* 

quills  crust* 

stomach 

curling * 

howled* 

possible 

faint* 

terrified 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Write  the  title  of  the  next  story,  Porky  and  the  Salt,  on  the 

vocabulary  blackboard  and  ask  the  pupils  if  they  can  guess  what  kind 

of  animal  Porky  is.  Then  have  them  tell  as  much  as  they 
know  about  porcupines . During  discussion  bring  out  the  fact 
that  every  part  of  the  porcupine’s  body  except  his  stomach  is 
covered  with  sharp  quills.  Explain  how  he  uses  his  quills  to 
protect  himself,  and  point  out  that  most  of  the  animals  in  the 
forest  keep  out  of  the  porcupine’s  way  as  much  as  possible. 

“The  story  we’re  going  to  read  today  tells  about  two  dan- 
gerous adventures  Porky  had.  One  of  the  dangers  he  met  was 
so  unusual  that  he  didn’t  know  what  to  do;  so  he  was  terrified. 
Let’s  find  out  what  two  dangers  Porky  met  and  how  he 
escaped.’’ 


Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 


Extending 

interpretation 


Pages  182-186:  After  the  children  have  read  the  subtitle,  ask 
what  word  in  the  subtitle  tells  them  that  the  fox  was  Porky’s 
enemy.  Have  them  read  the  first  five  pages  of  the  story  to 
find  out  how  Porky  escaped  from  the  fox.  Then  ask,  “What 
time  of  day  did  Porky  start  out  to  look  for  food?  What  did 
he  eat  first?  What  did  he  want  to  eat?  How  did  the  fox  plan 
to  fool  Porky?  How  did  Porky  protect  himself?” 

Pages  187-189:  “What  is  the  name  of  the  second  part  of  the 
story?  Let’s  find  out  what  Porky  had  to  escape  from  this  time.” 
After  the  silent  reading  ask  the  children  how  Porky  got  caught 
under  the  box.  “How  did  Porky  try  to  get  out?  What  made 
him  stop  trying?  How  did  he  finally  escape  from  the  box?” 
Discuss  with  the  children  Porky’s  liking  for  salt  and  ask  if 
they  can  remember  reading  about  any  other  animal  that  liked 
salt.  Then  ask,  “What  other  interesting  things  did  this  story 
tell  you  about  porcupines?”  Lead  pupils  to  suggest  such  facts 
as  the  following:  Porky  slept  in  a tree;  he  hunted  for  food  at 
night;  he  liked  to  eat  bark  and  branches  and  wood;  he  had  a 
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good  sense  of  smell;  he  made  a noise  that  sounded  like  a 
whistle;  he  moved  very  slowly;  he  could  gnaw  through  wood 
with  his  strong  teeth;  he  curled  himself  up  in  a ball  for  pro- 
tection. 


Related  Practice 


Interpreting 

sequence 

words 


Identifying 

accented 

syllables 


Work-Book 


To  promote  understanding  of  the  use  of  sequence  words, 
explain  that  often  in  telling  or  writing  a story  the  author  uses 
certain  words  to  help  us  follow  the  story.  “Such  words  as 
then,  next,  at  first,  at  last,  finally,  now,  and  when  help  us  to 
know  when,  or  in  what  order,  things  are  happening.  Let’s 
look  at  the  story  about  Porky  arid  see  how  some  of  these  words 
help  us  understand  and  follow  the  events  in  the  story.’’ 

Have  pupils  turn  to  page  182.  Ask  them  to  reread  the  first 
paragraph,  and  point  out  that  it  tells  what  Porky  did  all  day. 
Then  have  pupils  read  the  first  phrase  in  the  second  paragraph. 
Explain  that  this  phrase  helps  them  to  know  that  this  para- 
graph will  tell  what  Porky  did  at  dusk. 

“What  does  the  first  word  in  the  third  paragraph  tell  you?” 
Continue  the  rereading  and  discussion,  helping  children  to 
understand  the  function  of  such  words  and  phrases  as: 

Page  182— paragraph  4— Now  and  then 
Page  183— paragraph  3— Now 

paragraph  4—  When  he  came  near  the  camp 
paragraph  5— soon 

To  give  practice  in  making  auditory  discriminations  between 
accented  and  unaccented  syllables,  write  the  following  words 
on  the  blackboard:  Porky,  tender,  lumber,  protect,  explain, 
stomach,  and  curling.  Have  pupils  pronounce  each  word  and 
tell  whether  the  first  or  last  syllable  is  accented. 

Use  pages  59  and  60. 


Correlated  Activities 

Extending  Stimulate  further  discussion  of  the  porcupine  by  asking  any 

pom  reading  PUP^S  w^°  have  had  an  experience  with  one  to  tell  about  it. 

“What  are  the  porcupine’s  most  unusual  characteristics?  Do 
you  know  of  any  other  animals  that  are  covered  with  quills?” 
Suggest  that  the  children  look  through  the  books  on  the  library 
table  and  find  other  stories  about  the  porcupine.  If  someone 
finds  a particularly  interesting  story,  have  that  pupil  tell  it  to 
the  class.  Suggest  that  the  pupils  add  to  their  scrapbooks  facts 
they  have  learned  about  porcupines. 
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Hop-Along  and  the  Fox 

(Pages  190-193) 

new  words:  space*  group  thumps*  directions  flash* 

darted*  curving* 


Preparation  for  Reading 


Presenting 
background 
and  vocabulary 


Have  the  children  open  their  books  to  page  190,  read  the 
title  of  the  story,  and  look  at  the  picture.  Explain  that  the 
animals  playing  in  the  snow  are  a group  of  snowshoe  rabbits. 
“The  rabbits  are  jumping  in  all  directions,  aren’t  they?  Ex- 
plain that  they  are  called  snowshoe  rabbits  because  their  hind 
feet  are  covered  with  thick  hair  which  keeps  them  from  sink- 
ing into  the  deep  snow. 

Then  say,  “This  story  tells  what  happened  when  one  of  the 
snowshoe  rabbits,  named  Hop-Along,  met  a fox.  Let’s  read 
the  story  to  find  out  how  Hop-Along  tried  to  escape  from  the 
fox.’’ 


Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 


Extending 

interpretation 


The  children  will  enjoy  reading  this  story  independently. 
After  the  silent  reading  discuss  the  story  with  them.  Ask, 
“What  kind  of  danger  signal  did  one  of  the  snowshoe  rabbits 
give  when  he  heard  a sound  in  the  bushes?  How  did  Hop- 
Along  try  to  escape  from  the  fox?  Tell  what  each  of  the  ani- 
mals did  when  he  met  the  porcupine  on  the  path.” 

Ask  the  children  if  they  think  Hop-Along  would  have 
escaped  from  the  fox  if  he  hadn’t  met  Porky.  Discuss  with 
them  how  the  snowshoe  rabbit  escaped  from  his  enemy.  “What 
else  besides  speed  might  help  protect  a snowshoe  rabbit?” 
Point  out  that  the  rabbit’s  white  coat  blends  in  with  the  snow 
and  makes  it  hard  for  his  enemies  to  see  him. 


Rereading  After  the  oral  reading  of  the  story,  ask  the  class  what  words 

made  them  see  most  clearly  what  was  happening.  List  a few* 
of  these  on  the  blackboard;  for  example,  leaped,  tumbled, 
creeping,  thump,  scurried,  scattered,  dash  away,  like  a flash, 
darted,  hopped  quickly,  curving. 

Then  say,  “By  looking  at  this  list  of  words  one  by  one,  I think 
you’ll  be  able  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  Hop-Along.  What 
part  of  the  story  do  the  first  two  words  on  the  list  make  you 
think  of?”  Call  on  various  pupils  to  tell  the  story  episode  that 
the  next  word  or  group  of  words  suggests  to  them. 
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Related  Practice 


Recognizing 

word 

variants 


To  promote  the  ability  to  pronounce  word  variants  ending 
in  ed,  write  the  following  words  in  three  columns: 

darted  thumped  stared 

surrounded  escaped  tumbled 

protected  grouped  warned 

Have  pupils  pronounce  each  column  of  words,  and  call 
attention  to  the  three  different  sounds  of  ed.  Lead  pupils  to 
note  that  if  the  root  word  ends  in  t or  d the  ed  usually  sounds 
as  it  does  in  darted;  if  the  root  word  ends  in  k or  p the  ed 
usually  sounds  like  t,  as  it  does  in  thumped. 

Write  such  words  as  killed,  feasted,  and  pricked,  and  ask 
pupils  to  pronounce  them.  If  any  pupil  has  difficulty,  cover 
the  ending  and  ask  him  to  pronounce  the  first  part  of  the  word. 
Then  have  him  pronounce  the  entire  word. 


Work-Book  Use  page  61. 
Correlated  Activities 


Recording 
facts  gained 
from  reading 


Pupils  should  be  given  interesting  new  facts  about  the  snow- 
shoe  rabbit  during  class  discussion.  They  should  know,  for 
example:  (1)  that  the  snowshoe  rabbit  lives  only  where  there 
is  much  snow  in  winter  and  (2)  that  the  snowshoe  rabbit 
changes  his  coat  twice  each  year  and  that  his  fur  is  brown  in 
summer  and  white  in  winter.  Help  pupils  record  information 
about  snowshoe  rabbits  in  their  scrapbooks. 


new  words: 


Streak  Has  Adventures 

(Pages  194-200) 

Streak # opossums  horn*  odd* 

timid  clung*  scratch*  tremble* 

wrapped*  safety*  wandered  perfectly i 

breathing  dead*  killed*  favorite 


stump* 

fear* 

limp* 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “When  we  see  a person  who  is  breathing  very  quietly  and 

ami  vocabulary  Pretencbng  to  be  asleep,  we  sometimes  say  that  person  is  ‘play- 
ing possum.’  Why  do  you  suppose  pretending  is  sometimes 
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called  ‘playing  possum’?  If  you  don’t  already  know,  you’ll  find 
out  when  you  read  the  next  story  in  the  book.  It  is  called 
‘Streak  Has  Adventures,’  and  it’s  about  a baby  opossum. 

“Streak’s  brothers  and  sisters  were  so  timid  that  they  were 
afraid  to  go  very  far  away  from  their  mother,  but  Streak  some- 
times wandered  off  into  the  forest  by  himself.  As  you  read  the 
story,  you’ll  find  out  how  Streak  used  the  opossum’s  favorite 
way  of  protecting  himself  from  his  enemies.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 


Rereading 
and  extending 
interpretation 


Pages  194-197:  After  the  pupils  have  read  the  subtitle,  ask 
them  to  read  the  first  part  of  the  story  to  see  what  kind  of  ride 
the  young  opossums  had.  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Where 
did  the  baby  opossums  live  until  they  were  six  weeks  old? 
What  frightened  the  opossums?  What  did  all  the  babies 
except  Streak  do?  What  did  he  do?  What  real  danger  did  he 
get  into?  How  did  he  try  to  escape?  Explain  how  the  baby 
opossums’  ride  on  their  mother’s  back  saved  their  lives.” 

Pages  198-200:  “The  next  part  of  our  story  tells  how  Streak 
met  another  dangerous  enemy  in  the  woods.  Let’s  find  out  how 
he  escaped  this  time.”  When  the  pupils  have  finished  reading 
the  story,  have  them  tell  how  Streak  fooled  the  fox.  “Why 
wouldn’t  the  fox  eat  Streak?  Do  you  see  now  why  pretending 
is  sometimes  called  ‘playing  possum’?” 

“As  you  read  this  story,  what  difference  did  you  notice  be- 
tween Streak  and  his  brothers  and  sisters?”  Have  the  children 
reread  the  story  rapidly  to  find  out  what  things  Streak  did  that 
the  other  young  opossums  didn’t  do. 


Identifying 

accented 

syllables 


Related  Practice 

To  give  practice  in  discriminating  between  accented  and 
unaccented  syllables,  write  the  following  words  on  the  black- 
board: perfect,  became,  timid,  wander,  account,  safety,  beside . 
Ask  pupils  to  look  at  each  word,  think  how  the  word  sounds, 
and  then  tell  which  syllable  is  the  accented  syllable. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  62  and  63. 


Correlated 

Recording 
facts  gained 
front  reading 


Activities 

During  informal  discussion  compare  the  opossum  with  other 
animals.  Then  suggest  that  they  add  to  their  scrapbook  a 
picture  of  the  opossum  and  a list  of  the  interesting  facts  about 
him  which  they  have  gained  from  reading  and  discussion. 
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Joan  and  the  Deer 

(Pages  201-208) 

new  words:  Joan * scraps*  Bramble*  fed*  patiently 

backward * alarm*  gentle*  serious  break 
silent*  spite * 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “The  next  story  we’re  going  to  read  is  called  ‘Joan  and  the 

vocabulary  Deer.’  It’s  about  a little  girl  named  Joan  who  was  spending  a 
vacation  at  her  Aunt  Susan’s  cottage  in  the  woods.  Joan  loved 
the  woods  because  there  were  so  many  wild  animals  to  watch. 
She  liked  to  break  up  hard  crackers  and  nuts  to  feed  the  squir- 
rels and  chipmunks,  and  she  loved  to  watch  the  deer.  Although 
they  were  more  timid  and  shy  than  the  other  creatures,  she 
tried  patiently  to  get  them  to  eat  from  her  hand. 

“When  we  read  the  story  called  ‘Joan  and  the  Deer,’  we’ll 
find  out  how  Joan  did  some  serious  thinking  in  order  to  keep 
a deer  from  harm.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  201-204:  “Let’s  read  the  first  four  pages  of  the  story 

reading  to  see  how  Joan  fed  a deer  and  what  she  tried  to  get  him  to  do.” 

After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Where  did  Joan  want  to  lead 
Bramble?  What  happened  when  she  got  him  inside  the 
house?” 

Pages  205-208:  As  pupils  look  at  the  picture  on  page  205,  ask 
if  they  can  guess  what  Bramble  may  try  to  do.  “Do  you  think 
Joan  will  find  a way  to  get  Bramble  out  of  danger?  Let’s  finish 
reading  the  story.”  Then  ask,  “What  was  Joan  afraid  Bramble 
might  do?  Why  didn’t  she  call  to  Aunt  Susan?”  Have  the 
children  tell  how  Joan  managed  to  calm  the  fawn  and  warn 
Aunt  Susan  at  the  same  time. 


Extending  Comment  on  Joan’s  cleverness  in  getting  Bramble  to  follow 

interpretation  jnto  the  ilouse  and  in  leading  him  out.  “Can  you  think  of 

any  other  way  Joan  might  have  saved  Bramble?” 

Rereading  Pupils  will  enjoy  reading  this  story  orally.  Encourage  them 

to  bring  out  the  changes  in  Joan’s  voice  at  the  different  times 
when  she  was  talking  to  Bramble  and  Aunt  Susan.  For  sug- 
gestions for  improving  oral  interpretation,  see  the  Introduction 
to  this  Guidebook. 
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Related  Practice 

To  extend  vocabulary  by  giving  practice  in  thinking  of 
words  with  similar  meanings,  write  the  following  words  on 
the  blackboard  in  a column:  inquire,  swiftly,  won,  broad, 
silent,  bent,  least,  arrive,  shy,  halt,  alive,  whole,  remain. 

Ask  pupils  to  read  the  first  word  and  think  of  another  word 
which  means  the  same  or  almost  the  same.  When  pupils  sug- 
gest ask,  write  it  on  the  blackboard  opposite  inquire.  Pupils 
will  be  able  to  think  of  more  than  one  synonym  for  several  of 
the  words  (e.g.,  rapidly  and  quickly,  gained  and  earned,  etc.) 

Use  page  64. 

Correlated  Activities 

Extending  Ask  the  children  if  they  think  anyone  might  hunt  the  deer 

fromreadin  and  otlier  wild  animals  that  lived  in  the  woods  near  Aunt 
Susan’s  cottage.  During  discussion  bring  out  the  idea  that  the 
woods  were  probably  a game  preserve,  and  that  therefore  the 
animals  were  safe  from  hunters.  Ask  the  pupils  if  they  know  of 
any  game  preserves  in  their  own  locality. 

Skinny  Takes  His  Own  Picture 

(Pages  209-216) 

new  words:  parents  darkness * scent  beyond * hunger 

bold*  figures  snug*  den * slice * 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Recall  stories  read  thus  far  in  which  the  fox  has  appeared, 

background  and  discuss  with  pupils  some  of  the  fox’s  characteristics.  Point 
and  vocabulary  1 1 

out  that  he  is  the  enemy  of  many  animals  in  the  forest  because 

he  hunts  them  in  order  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  In  discussion 
bring  out  these  additional  facts:  A young  fox  lives  with  his 
parents;  a fox  has  a keen  nose  and  can  get  the  smell,  or  scent, 
of  another  animal  far  away;  he  has  such  sharp  eyes  that  he  can 
see  the  figures  of  other  animals  even  in  the  darkness. 

Then  say,  “The  last  story  in  this  part  of  our  book  is  about  a 
gray  fox  named  Skinny.  It  is  called  ‘Skinny  Takes  His  Own 
Picture.’  Can  you  imagine  how  a fox  might  take  a picture  of 
himself?  Let’s  read  the  story  to  find  out.” 


Extending 

vocabulary 


Work-Book 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  209-212:  Discuss  the  picture  and  the  subtitle  with  the 

reading  children  and  ask,  “What  is  Skinny  doing?  Can  you  guess  how 

he  is  going  to  help  himself?  We’ll  find  out  when  we  read  the 
first  four  pages  of  the  story.”  After  the  silent  reading  discuss 
what  happened  in  the  first  part  of  the  story.  “Why  was  Skinny 
hungry?  What  two  scents  did  he  get?  Why  was  he  frightened? 
Tell  what  he  saw  beyond  the  wall.  What  happened  when  the 
lights  went  out?  Did  this  part  of  the  story  give  you  a hint 
about  the  way  Skinny’s  picture  might  be  taken?” 


Pages  213-216:  After  pupils  have  read  the  subtitle,  they  may 
finish  reading  the  story  to  see  how  Skinny  helped  his  parents 
and  how  he  took  his  own  picture.  Then  ask,  “How  did  the  old 
foxes  act  when  Skinny  showed  them  the  food?  What  did  they 
do  when  the  people  came  out?  What  plan  did  the  man  have? 
Tell  how  Skinny  took  his  own  picture.” 

Extending  In  informal  discussion  mention  the  things  Skinny  did  in  the 

interpretation  story  because  of  his  hunger.  For  example,  he  followed  the  scent 
of  food  even  when  the  scent  of  people  was  very  strong. 

Ask  why  Skinny’s  parents  were  more  afraid  than  he  was,  and 
bring  out  the  fact  that  they  were  more  cautious  because  they 
were  older  and  had  had  more  experiences  with  danger. 


Related  Practice 


Recognizing 

word 

derivatives 


To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  form  and  meaning  of 
word  derivatives,  write  the  word  dark  and  have  it  pronounced. 
Then  add  the  syllable  ness  and  have  the  word  darkness  pro- 
nounced. Write  the  following  sentences  and  lead  pupils  to  note 
the  similarity  in  meaning  of  the  two  italicized  words: 

It  was  a very  dark  night. 

The  big  light  shone  through  the  darkness. 

Continue  with  the  following  words,  using  each  in  an  oral 
or  written  sentence:  polite,  politeness;  kind,  kindness;  black, 
blackness;  bold,  boldness. 

Then  explain  that  we  can  often  make  several  different 
words  from  one  word  by  changing  the  end  of  the  word.  Write 
the  following  groups  of  words,  have  each  word  pronounced, 
and  use  each  in  a sentence:  hunger,  hungry,  hungrily;  snug, 
snuggle,  snugly. 


Work-Book  Use  pages  65,  66,  and  67. 
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Correlated  Activities 


Extending 
ideas  gained 
from  reading 


Independent 

reading 


Discuss  with  pupils  the  way  the  man  in  the  story  photo- 
graphed wild  animals.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  he  put  food  out 
for  the  animals  to  keep  them  from  starving  after  the  forest 
fire  and  also  because  he  wanted  to  study  them.  Lead  the 
children  to  comment  on  other  dangers  besides  enemies  that 
face  animals,  such  as  fire,  long  winters,  etc. 

When  pupils  have  completed  their  scrapbooks,  summarize 
the  information  by  discussing  each  animal  and  encouraging 
the  children  to  volunteer  interesting  facts  they  have  learned. 

Have  the  pupils  tell  which  story  of  those  they  have  read 
independently  during  the  unit  they  enjoyed  most.  Call  on  a 
few  children  to  read  their  favorite  story  aloud. 


Summarizing  the  Unit 

Organizing  To  promote  the  ability  to  organize  facts  in  simple  chart  form, 

information  write  the  following  headings  on  the  blackboard: 


Animal 

Appearance 

Home 

Food 

Protection 
from  enemies 

Let  the  class  as  a whole  decide  which  of  the  wild  animals 
they  have  read  about  is  the  most  interesting.  Write  the  name 
of  this  animal  in  the  first  column.  Then  ask  the  pupils  if  they 
have  listed  in  their  scrapbooks  any  information  about  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  animal.  As  each  pupil  reads  the  facts  that  he 
has  listed  about  appearance,  the  teacher  may  write  them  on 
the  blackboard  under  the  second  heading.  If  any  pupil  dic- 
tates an  item  that  is  not  a known  fact,  discuss  the  item  with 
him  and  point  out  its  inaccuracy.  Continue  in  like  manner 
with  the  three  remaining  classifications  until  the  composite 
chart  has  been  completed.  Then  add  the  name  of  another 
animal  that  pupils  think  is  interesting  and  classify  the  facts 
pupils  have  gained  about  this  animal. 

By  extending  the  discussion  of  facts  listed  in  individual 
scrapbooks,  the  teacher  may  lead  pupils  to  note  ways  in  which 
certain  animals  are  alike  and  ways  in  which  they  are  different. 
For  example,  she  may  ask  which  animals  hunt  their  food  at 
night,  which  ones  make  their  homes  in  trees,  and  which  ones 
escape  their  enemies  by  running  fast  or  by  climbing  trees. 


Unit  V — On  Roads  of  Early  Days 


Overview  of  the  Unit 

The  group  of  stories  entitled  “On  Roads  of  Early  Days”  pre- 
sents incidents  of  family  life  in  the  days  of  Washington.  These 
stories  provide  opportunity  for  acquainting  pupils  with  basic 
contrasts  between  “then  and  now.”  The  historical  background 
is  woven  into  a convincing  and  interesting  sequence  of  stories 
about  typical  child  activities  of  the  past,  thus  affording  pupils 
a natural  basis  for  comparison  and  contrast  with  the  present. 
Continuity  in  characters  and  in  the  setting  of  the  stories  serves 
to  enliven  and  sustain  interest. 

Preparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

Interest  in  the  general  theme  of  the  unit  may  be  aroused  by 
reading  stories  about  George  Washington.  For  suggested  titles 
see  the  Bibliography,  pages  241  and  245  of  this  Guidebook.  The 
teacher  may  plan  with  the  children  an  exhibit  of  articles  or  of 
pictures  of  articles  and  clothing  which  are  typical  of  the 
period.  During  informal  discussion  the  teacher  should  deter- 
mine what  specific  concepts  must  be  introduced  to  insure 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  six  stories  in  this  unit. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  teacher  herself  will  need  to  be  well 
informed  about  life  in  early  America  in  order  to  provide 
pupils  with  necessary  background  and  to  guide  discussions  that 
will  arouse  interest  in  reading  and  finding  out  more  about  how 
people  lived  in  those  days.  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  by 
Alice  Morse  Earle,  is  an  excellent  source  book  for  the  teacher. 

The  teacher  should  make  a careful  survey  of  available  library 
facilities,  including  source  material  and  other  collateral  reading 
material  which  may  be  used  by  pupils  of  varying  ability. 
Books  for  pupil  use  should  be  attractively  arranged  in  the 
library  corner. 
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The  Little  Cook 

(Pages  218-224) 

new  words:  Betsy*  Washington  president  tend * reason* 

journey  handsome*  soldier  greet* 

gentleman*  question*  forenoon*  pleasure 
linen  ham*  announced*  kissed* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Ask  who  is  now  President  of  the  United  States,  and  who  the 

background  arsi  president  Was.  Present  the  word  Washing-ton.  Explain 

and  vocabulary  ’ \ , & r 

that  in  Washington  s time  there  were  no  railroads  or  auto- 
mobiles. Discuss  how  people  traveled  when  they  made  a jour- 
ney in  those  days.  Show  pictures  of  coaches,  and  explain  that 
the  first  President  traveled  in  a coach  guarded  by  soldiers 
riding  on  horses.  Point  out  that  since  travel  was  slow  and 
difficult  in  those  days  people  didn’t  travel  so  much  as  we  do 
today,  and  they  usually  looked  forward  to  even  a short  trip 
with  great  pleasure. 

Note:  Pupils  should  recognize  the  word  linen  by  checking 
phonetic  analysis  with  context  clues. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  218-220:  Tell  pupils  that  they  are  going  to  read  a story 

reading  about  Betsy  Chase,  who  stayed  at  home  one  forenoon  while  her 

parents  and  her  brother  went  to  town.  Have  pupils  study  the 
picture  on  pages  218  and  219  and  discuss  the  Chase  home. 
Then  have  the  title  and  subtitle  read.  Have  them  read  the 
first  part  of  the  story  to  find  out  why  Betsy’s  family  went  to 
town  and  why  she  stayed  at  home. 

Pages  221-224:  Have  pupils  read  the  subtitle.  Ask  pupils  if 
they  can  guess  who  the  unexpected  visitor  was.  Then  suggest 
that  they  finish  reading  the  story  to  find  out. 

After  the  silent  reading  lead  pupils  to  comment  on  how 
excited  Betsy  must  have  been  when  she  discovered  that  she 
had  entertained  the  President. 

Rereading  This  story  should  be  read  orally  for  enjoyment.  Call  atten- 

tion to  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  Washington,  President, 
soldiers,  and  gentleman.  Guide  the  oral  interpretation  by 
such  questions  and  comments  as,  “Can  you  read  what  Betsy 
said  so  that  we  will  know  how  you  think  she  sounded?’’ 
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Extending  Lead  pupils  to  comment  on  details  shown  in  the  pictures, 

interpretation  gUjding  the  discussion  so  that  they  contrast  the  types  of  cloth- 
ing and  modes  of  travel  with  those  we  have  today. 


Related  Practice 

Phonetic  To  review  the  principles  governing  vowel  sounds  in  accented 

analysis  syllables,  write  the  following  words:  Betsy,  reason,  turnips, 

remain,  escape,  frozen,  darted,  alarm,  alike,  halted.  Have 
pupils  pronounce  each  word  and  tell  whether  the  first  or  the 
second  syllable  is  accented.  Discuss  the  principle  which  gov- 
erns the  vowel  sound  in  the  accented  syllable. 


Work-Book  Use  pages  68  and  69. 


Correlated  Activities 


Continuous 
activity 
for  the  unit 


Independent 

reading 


Pupils  may  decide  to  make  “Then  and  Now”  posters  to 
illustrate  differences  between  modes  of  living  in  Washington’s 
time  and  today.  After  picture  study  and  discussion  of  “The 
Little  Cook”  for  details  representative  of  the  life  of  the  period, 
pupils  may  suggest  headings  for  a class  poster;  e.g.,  “Houses” 
or  “Clothing.”  Have  them  print  the  heading  they  have  chosen 
on  a poster  and  divide  the  poster  into  two  columns,  heading 
one  column  “Then”  and  the  other  column  “Now.” 

Then  they  may  draw,  or  cut  from  magazines,  as  many  pic- 
tures as  possible  to  illustrate  the  phase  of  early  American  life 
they  have  chosen  for  the  poster.  If  “Houses”  is  chosen  as  the 
title,  the  teacher  should  suggest  that  pupils  try  to  find  a picture 
of  George  Washington’s  home.  Explain  that  many  of  the 
houses  in  George  Washington’s  time  were  beautifully  designed 
and  that  we  see  many  imitations  of  such  houses  today.  Explain 
that  there  were  also  brick  and  stone  houses  in  early  days. 

In  order  to  point  out  contrasts  between  then  and  now, 
pupils  should  also  collect  pictures  showing  present-day  houses 
or  clothing.  The  pictures  may  be  mounted  in  the  appropriate 
columns,  and  the  poster  hung  on  the  bulletin  board. 

As  pupils  develop  additional  concepts  during  the  reading  of 
the  unit,  they  may  add  pictures  to  the  poster. 

The  children  will  doubtless  be  interested  in  reading  more 
stories  about  people  who  lived  in  early  American  days.  See  the 
list  of  books  suggested  in  the  Bibliography,  pages  241-242  and 
245  of  this  Guidebook. 
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Mother  Shoots  a Bear 

(Pages  225-229) 

new  words:  shoots*  inch*  gun*  added*  hugging* 

impossible*  hearth 

for  Reading 

Have  pupils  turn  to  page  225  and  discuss  the  picture.  Lead 
the  children  to  note  how  Betsy  and  Mother  are  spreading  the 
wash  on  bushes  to  dry,  and  call  attention  to  the  details  of  the 
wooden  washtub,  bench,  and  rough  door.  Ask,  “What  do  you 
suppose  the  inside  of  the  Chases’  home  is  like?”  During  the 
discussion  develop  the  idea  that  the  Chase  home  probably  had 
a big  fireplace  with  a wide  hearth  in  front  of  it.  Have  pupils 
read  the  story  to  find  out  why  and  how  Mother  shot  a bear. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pupils  of  average  or  superior  reading  ability  will  enjoy 

reading  reading  this  story  independently.  With  slower  reading  groups 

the  teacher  should  adjust  the  amount  and  type  of  guidance 
to  fit  the  needs  of  individual  pupils. 

After  the  silent  reading  discuss  the  story,  making  sure  that 
pupils  understand  why  Father  winked  at  Betsy  and  Ben  when 
he  told  about  Mother  shooting  the  bear.  “What  tells  you  that 
Mother  found  out  she  didn’t  hit  the  bear?” 

Encourage  comments  about  the  picture  on  page  229,  lead- 
ing pupils  to  note  the  kettle,  the  stone  fireplace,  etc. 

Rereading  Guide  the  oral  interpretation  of  the  story  with  such  com- 

ments as:  “Try  to  read  what  Mother  said  in  such  a way  that 
we  will  know  she  was  excited.  Do  you  think  Father  was  cross 
when  he  told  Ben  not  to  ask  any  more  questions?” 

Related  Practice 

Identifying  To  strengthen  the  ability  to  recognize  the  form  and  mean- 

*of  prefix^  ing  Prefixes>  write  the  following  sentence  and  have  it  read: 
It  is  not  possible  to  sleep  and  eat  at  the  same  time. 

Change  the  phrase  not  possible  to  impossible  and  have  the 
sentence  read.  Ask  pupils  to  tell  what  the  syllable  im  in  the 
word  impossible  means.  In  like  manner  write  sentences  to 
illustrate  the  meaning  of  un  in  unhappy  and  dis  in  dislike. 


Preparation 

Presenting 
background 
and  vocabulary 
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Phonetic 

analysis 


Work-Book 


To  strengthen  awareness  of  the  variability  of  vowel  sounds, 
write  the  words  meat,  leaf,  least,  and  team  on  the  blackboard 
and  have  them  pronounced. 

Remind  pupils  that  while  the  letters  ea  often  have  the  sound 
of  long  e,  they  sometimes  have  a different  sound.  Explain  that 
when  we  see  these  letters  in  a word  we  try  the  long  e sound 
first,  but  that  if  this  doesn’t  fit  the  meaning  of  the  word  we 
must  try  another  sound.  Write  the  following  known  words 
on  the  blackboard:  please,  pleasure,  mean,  meant,  creature, 
steady,  peach,  breath,  breathing,  sweater.  Have  each  word 
pronounced  and  ask  pupils  to  use  each  word  in  a sentence. 

Remind  pupils  that  the  vowels  ea  when  followed  by  r may 
have  any  one  of  several  different  sounds.  Have  the  following 
words  pronounced:  fear,  clear,  bear,  pear,  search,  early. 

Use  pages  70  and  71. 


Correlated  Activities 


Adding 
to  the 
posters 


Pupils  may  add  pictures  to  the  “Then  and  Now”  poster. 
If  they  are  interested,  they  may  begin  a new  poster  dealing 
with  one  of  the  subjects  suggested  in  the  previous  lesson  plan. 


A Pot  of  Fire 


(Pages  230-236) 


new  words:  dusk * 

candles * 
glowing* 
repeated* 


spark*  knelt*  ashes*  matches* 

coals*  iron  members*  lid* 

contained*  spilled*  rescue * 

blazed*  beaming*  marble*  dreary 


Preparation 

Presenting 
background 
and  vocabulary 


for  Reading 

Have  pupils  turn  to  page  230  and  read  the  title,  “A  Pot  of 
Fire.”  Stimulate  curiosity  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  title.  Then 
have  them  read  the  subtitle  and  discugs  the  clue  that  this  gives 
to  the  meaning  of  the  main  title.  Have  the  children  turn  to 
page  232,  and  discuss  the  picture  with  them.  Call  attention 
to  the  iron  firepot  and  explain  that  people  in  early  times  used 
iron  firepots  like  this  one  to  carry  burning  coals. 


Note:  The  word  dreary  will  be  presented  during  the  guided 
reading. 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

Pages  230-232:  “We  haven’t  talked  about  why  a family  in  early 
times  needed  a firepot,  why  Ben  had  to  make  a trip  for  fire,  or 
where  he  went  to  get  it— but  the  first  three  pages  of  the  story 
will  tell  us  all  of  those  things.’’ 

After  the  silent  reading  of  pages  230-232,  discuss  the  three 
points  mentioned  above.  Ask  pupils  to  tell  what  Uncle  Zeke  did 
to  keep  the  fire  in  the  pot  from  going  out.  “Can  you  imagine 
how  cold  and  dreary  the  Chases’  home  would  be  at  dusk  with- 
out any  heat  or  light?”  Present  the  phrase  cold  and  dreary. 
Page  233:  “When  Ben  was  halfway  home,  he  had  an  accident. 
Read  page  233  and  be  ready  to  tell  what  happened  and 
whether  or  not  you  think  Ben’s  accident  was  serious.” 

Pages  234-236:  Have  pupils  read  the  subtitle  on  page  234  and 
discuss  the  picture  on  235.  “Who  was  Ben’s  new  friend?  Can 
you  guess  how  he  came  to  the  rescue?  Read  the  last  part  of  the 
story  to  see  if  you  guessed  right.”  After  the  silent  reading  dis- 
cuss how  the  Indian  boy  helped  and  how  Ben  thanked  him. 

Related  Practice 

Organizing  To  promote  the  ability  to  organize  ideas  in  simple  chart 

t(*eas  form  and  to  bring  out  the  contrast  between  early  American  and 

modern  life,  write  in  a column  on  the  blackboard  such  classifi- 
cations as  houses,  heating,  lighting,  cooking,  travel,  etc.  To 
the  right  of  this  column  write  the  two  headings  Early  America 
and  Today.  Encourage  pupils  to  discuss  comparisons  and  con- 
trasts between  early  American  and  present-day  life.  List  sug- 
gested items  under  the  appropriate  headings.  The  chart  below 
indicates  the  type  of  responses  children  may  give: 


Early  America 

Today 

Houses 

log  cabins 
wooden  houses 
brick  or  stone 
houses 

cabins 

wooden  houses 
brick  houses 
apartment  buildings 

Heating 

fireplaces 
wood  stoves 

furnaces 

stoves 

Lighting 

candles 
oil  lamps 

electric  lights 

Guided 

reading 
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When  the  chart  is  filled  in,  ask  pupils  if  they  see  anything 
used  in  early  America  which  we  still  use  today.  Discuss 
present-day  uses  of  wells,  fireplaces,  candles,  oil  lamps,  etc. 
For  example,  in  discussing  our  use  of  candles  and  lamps, 
bring  out  that  they  are  used  in  emergencies  when  modern 
methods  are  not  available,  for  vacation  trips,  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  or  in  addition  to  modern  conveniences  simply  because 
they  look  nice.  The  chart  should  be  left  on  the  blackboard 
so  that  from  time  to  time  additional  items  may  be  entered 
under  the  various  heads. 

To  review  the  principles  of  vowel  sounds  in  words  and  in 
accented  syllables,  proceed  as' follows: 

Write  the  word  coals  on  the  blackboard  and  have  it  pro- 
nounced. Discuss  the  vowel  principle  involved.  Then  write 
the  words  contain,  beaming,  and  repeat  and  ask  pupils  to  pro- 
nounce these  words  and  tell  which  syllable  is  accented  in  each 
word.  Point  out  that  the  accented  syllable  in  thdse  words  is 
governed  by  the  same  vowel  principle  as  that  involved  in  the 
word  coals. 

In  like  manner  write  dusk,  knelt,  lid,  ash,  and  spill  and  have 
them  pronounced.  Proceed  with  a discussion  of  the  accented 
syllables  of  the  following  words:  candle,  members,  rescue. 

Work-Book 

Use  pages  72,  73,  and  74. 

Correlated  Activities 

Adding  After  the  above  discussion  of  the  contrast  between  methods 


to  the 
posters 

of  heating  and  lighting  in  the  time  of  Washington  and  those  of 
today,  pupils  may  decide  to  add  another  poster  to  the  series, 
heading  it  “Heat  and  Light.”  They  may  collect  or  draw  pic- 
tures of  such  objects  as  candles,  firepots,  fireplaces,  etc.,  for  the 
“Then”  column,  and  may  mount  pictures  of  matches,  electric 
lights,  furnaces,  etc.,  in  the  “Now”  column.  They  may  refer  to 
the  chart  suggested  in  the  related  practice  section  of  this  lesson 
plan  for  lists  of  contrasting  objects  for  the  two  columns.  The 
pupils  should  also  add  to  the  posters  on  “Clothing”  and 
“Houses,”  using  the  pictures  in  “A  Pot  of  Fire”  for  suggestions. 

Independent 

reading 

Call  attention  to  other  stories  about  Indians,  particularly 
those  which  describe  Indian  children  or  the  friendly  acts  of  the 
Indians  toward  white  settlers.  See  Bibliography,  pages  241-242 
of  this  Guidebook. 
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Betsy  Goes  Traveling 

(Pages  2S7-245) 

new  words:  forty*  married  wedding*  leather  cloak* 

bonnet*  lap*  pincushion  stagecoach* 
disappointed  shan't*  chatted*  delay* 

delivered.  spied* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “One  day  Mrs.  Chase  got  a letter  inviting  the  Chase  family 

vocabulary  to  a wedding.  Betsy’s  favorite  cousin,  Sarah,  was  to  be  married. 

Sarah  lived  in  a city  forty  miles  from  the  Chases’  home.  If  you 
will  turn  to  page  237  and  read  the  title  of  our  next  story,  you’ll 
know  whether  Betsy  stayed  at  home  or  went  to  the  wedding. 
Do  you  think  Betsy  would  have  been  disappointed  if  she 
hadn’t  been  able  to  go  to  the  wedding?” 

Have  pupils  turn  to  page  238  and  look  at  the  picture.  Lead 
them  to  comment  on  such  details  as  Betsy’s  trunk,  her  bonnet 
and  cloak,  and  the  leather  case  she  is  holding  in  her  lap.  Ex- 
plain that  the  blue  package  on  the  trunk  beside  Betsy  contains 
a pincushion.  “Why  do  you  suppose  Betsy  took  a pincushion 
with  her?”  Develop  the  idea  that  she  is  taking  wedding  presents 
to  her  cousin.  “When  we  read  the  story,  we’ll  find  out  what  is 
in  the  leather  case.  Betsy  promised  her  father  that  she  would 
take  good  care  of  it  and  deliver  it  to  Cousin  Sarah.  Let’s  read 
the  story  to  find  out  why  it  was  important  for  Betsy  to  deliver 
the  leather  case  and  whether  or  not  she  kept  her  promise. 

from  the  Book 

Pages  237-240:  After  pupils  have  read  the  title  and  subtitle, 
have  them  read  the  first  section  of  the  story  to  find  out  how 
Betsy  got  ready  to  go  to  the  city.  After  the  silent  reading  dis- 
cuss what  Betsy  was  going  to  take  to  Cousin  Sarah,  and  why 
she  was  the  only  one  who  could  go  to  the  wedding. 

Pages  241-245:  Have  the  children  read  the  subtitle  and  look 
at  the  picture.  “What  trouble  is  the  stagecoach  in?  When  we 
read  the  rest  of  the  story,  we’ll  find  out  about  another  kind  of 
trouble  Betsy  had.”  After  pupils  have  finished  reading,  ask 
what  Betsy  discovered  when  she  woke  up.  “How  did  Betsy 
lose  the  leather  case?  Tell  how  she  got  it  back.” 


Reading 

Guided 

reading 
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Extending  Discuss  the  hardships  of  travel  in  the  days  of  Washington, 

interpretation  commenting  on  the  time  it  took  to  travel  a short  distance  and 
the  accidents  that  might  delay  a stagecoach.  “Do  you  think  it 
was  Betsy’s  fault  that  she  left  the  leather  case  at  the  farm- 
house? Do  you  think  the  coachman  should  have  gone  back  for 
Betsy’s  package?”  Have  pupils  give  reasons  for  their  answers. 


Related  Practice 


Arranging 
events  in 
sequence 


Phonetic 

analysis 


Work-Book 


To  give  practice  in  recalling  the  sequence  of  story  events, 
write  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 

Off  to  the  City 

Betsy  starts  on  her  journey. 

Betsy  is  invited  to  the  wedding. 

Betsy  says  good-by  to  her  father. 

Betsy  chats  with  the  other  passengers  in  the  stagecoach. 

Betsy  packs  her  trunk. 

Have  pupils  discuss  the  order  of  the  events  listed  and  num- 
ber the  sentences  to  indicate  the  correct  sequence. 

To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  and  pronounce  conso- 
nant combinations  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  consonants 
are  silent,  proceed  as  follows: 

Write  the  words  knelt,  knee,  and  knothole  on  the  black- 
board. Ask  pupils  what  letter  they  see  at  the  beginning  of  each 
word.  Then  ask  them  to  pronounce  the  words  and  tell  what 
sound  they  hear  at  the  beginning  of  each  one.  Explain  that  in 
most  words  which  begin  with  the  combination  kn  the  k is 
silent  and  the  word  is  pronounced  as  if  it  began  with  n. 

Then  write  the  words  light,  night,  and  fright  and  have  them 
pronounced.  Call  attention  to  the  ght  combination  at  the 
end  of  each  word.  Ask  pupils  what  sound  they  hear  at  the  end 
of  the  word  and  lead  them  to  see  that  the  gh  is  silent. 

Continue  in  like  manner  with  silent  t in  ma tch,  patch, 
1 watch , unlatched  and  silent  g in  gnaw  and  sign. 

Use  pages  75  and  76. 


Correlated  Activities 


Adding  If  the  children  are  making  a series  of  posters  for  this  unit, 

^posters  they  may  ac^  one  on  “Travel,”  using  the  suggestions  given  in 

previous  lesson  plans. 
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Betsy  and  the  Parrot 

(Pages  246-252) 

new  words:  parrot  Polly*  knife*  hoarse * amused* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Establishing  Have  the  pupils  open  their  books  to  page  246  and  look  at 
background  the  pjcture_  Ask,  “Have  you  ever  seen  a bird  like  the  one  in 
the  cage?  What  kind  is  it?”  Elicit  and  present  parrot.  Point 
out  some  of  the  other  important  details  in  the  picture  and  ask, 
“What  do  you  think  Betsy  is  going  to  do  with  the  pie  she  is 
holding?  When  we  read  the  story,  we’ll  find  out  how  the 
parrot  helped  her  save  her  pie.” 

from  the  Book 

Most  children  should  be  able  to  read  this  story  independ- 
ently, but  with  slow  reading  groups  the  teacher  may  wish  to 
divide  the  story  into  shorter  reading  units. 

When  the  story  has  been  read,  bring  out  the  humor  of  the 
Indians  being  frightened  by  the  parrot’s  hoarse  voice.  “Why 
didn’t  Betsy  cut  the  pie  for  the  Indians?  Why  did  she  give 
Polly  a piece  of  it?  Tell  how  Uncle  Zeke  acted  when  he  came 
home  and  what  he  did  for  the  Indians.” 

Ask  the  children  what  they  read  in  today’s  story  that 
showed  how  friendly  the  early  Americans  were.  Have  them 
find  and  read  the  sections  of  the  story  that  tell  why  the 
people  who  lived  in  the  woods  left  their  doors  unlocked;  how 
Betsy  treated  the  Indians;  what  Uncle  Zeke  did  for  the  Indians. 

Related  Practice 

Recognizing  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  form  and  meaning 
hyphenated  Qf  hyphenated  adjectives,  write  the  following  phrases  on  the 
5 blackboard: 

a forty-mile  journey 
a bright-colored  bonnet 
a middle-sized  fireplace 
a long-handled  firepot 
the  new-fallen  snow 
a new-born  calf 
a serious-looking  gentleman 
a sleepy-looking  girl 


Rereading 
and  extending 
interpretation 


Reading 

Guided 

reading 
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Ask  pupils  to  read  the  first  phrase  silently.  Then  ask,  “What 
one  word  tells  you  how  long  a journey?”  Call  attention  to 
the  hyphen  in  the  word  and  explain  that  sometimes  two  words 
that  tell  us  one  thing  are  written  as  one  word. 

Ask  pupils  what  one  word  in  the  next  phrase  tells  what 
kind  of  bonnet.  Suggest  that  the  word  “gorgeous”  has  almost 
the  same  meaning  as  the  word  “bright-colored.”  Continue  in 
like  manner  with  the  hyphenated  words  in  the  other  phrases. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  77  and  78. 

Correlated  Activities 

Dramatizing  “Betsy  and  the  Parrot”  is  an  excellent  story  for  pupils  to 

the  story  dramatize.  The  class  should  discuss  the  story  and  decide  how 

it  should  be  divided  into  incidents;  e.g.,  Betsy  arrives  and 
talks  to  the  parrot;  the  first  visit  of  the  Indians,  etc. 

Pupils  may  decide  to  make  plays  from  some  of  the  stories 
they  have  read  in  connection  with  this  unit  (see  Bibliography, 
pages  241-242  of  this  Guidebook).  Excellent  suggestions  on 
criteria  to  use  in  selecting  stories  for  dramatization  as  well  as 
information  on  planning  a program  of  plays  may  be  found 
on  pages  208-217  of  We  Talk  and  Write,  Book  One. 


A Home  for  Sally 

(Pages  253-260) 

new  words:  chopped*  lonesome*  company  axes * tools* 

carriage  women  kindness* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Remind  pupils  that  the  Chases’  nearest  neighbor  was  Uncle 

background  Zeke,  who  lived  three  miles  away.  Bring  out  the  idea  that  since 
and  vocabulary  * 0 

the  settlers  lived  so  far  apart,  they  had  little  company,  and  were 

often  lonesone.  Suggest  that  the  men  and  women  could  drive 
to  their  friends’  cabins  in  carriages  or  wagons. 

Refer  to  the  picture  on  page  253  and  explain  that  the  little 
girl  sitting  on  the  stump  is  named  Sally  and  that  she  has  just 
come  to  live  in  the  settlement.  “Uncle  Zeke  is  helping  Sally’s 
father  cut  down  trees  to  build  a log  cabin.  How  long  do  you 
think  it  would  take  to  build  a cabin  of  logs?  We’ll  find  out 
when  we  read  the  story.” 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  253-255:  “How  do  you  think  Sally  feels  about  her  new 

reading  home  in  the  woods?  Let’s  read  the  first  three  pages  to  find  out.’’ 

After  the  silent  reading  discuss  why  Sally  was  unhappy  and 
what  Uncle  Zeke  said  to  her.  “Do  you  think  a whole  log  cabin 
could  be  built  in  a day?  How?  Why  are  all  the  people  coming 
to  see  Sally’s  father?” 

Pages  256-260:  Have  pupils  finish  reading  the  story  to  find 
out  how  the  Frosts’  cabin  was  built  and  how  Betsy  and  Sally 
helped.  Then  have  them  describe  the  building  of  the  cabin 
and  tell  how  the  women  worked.  “How  did  Sally  feel  at  the 
end  of  the  story?  Why  was  she  happy?” 

Extending  In  informal  discussion  comment  again  on  the  friendliness 

interpretation  ancj  helpfulness  of  the  early  Americans. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  think  of  other  kinds  of  work  the 
settlers  did  together,  such  as  making  quilts,  tilling  the  fields, 
etc.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  people  enjoyed  these  social  gather- 
ings where  they  had  fun  while  getting  their  work  done. 

Related  Practice 

To  give  practice  in  evaluating  statements,  have  pupils  read 
such  sentences  as  the  following,  tell  whether  each  is  true  or 
false,  and  give  reasons  for  their  answers. 

1.  The  early  Americans  usually  lived  in  tents. 

2.  They  could  travel  hundreds  of  miles  in  one  day. 

3.  They  grew  many  things  they  needed  to  eat. 

4.  Ben  and  Betsy  Chase  often  went  to  the  movies. 

5.  Most  early  Americans  used  candles  for  light. 

6.  Uncle  Zeke  heated  his  house  with  a furnace. 

Use  pages  79,  80,  and  81. 

Summarizing  the  Unit 

Planning  After  the  pupils  have  arranged  the  “Then  and  Now”  posters 

a program  a frjeze  for  the  classroom  walls,  they  may  use  the  frieze  as  a 

background  for  a program  to  summarize  a few  important  con- 
trasts between  Washington’s  time  and  today.  They  may  plan 
a simple  pageant  of  scenes  representing  the  contrasts  shown  in 
each  poster.  They  may  also  plan  to  give  talks  explaining  how 
the  main  event  described  in  one  or  two  stories  in  the  unit 
might  take  place  today. 


Evaluating 

statements 


Work-Book 


Unit  VI- — On  the  Road  to  Story-Land 


Overview  of  the  Unit 

The  closing  unit  of  More  Streets  and,  Roads  presents  a de- 
lightful group  of  folk  tales  and  fables  that  should  be  part  of 
the  literary  heritage  of  children.  It  includes  such  old  favorites 
as  “The  Sleeping  Beauty”  and  “Cinderella,”  which  pupils  will 
enjoy  being  able  to  read  for  themselves. 

The  stories  in  this  unit  should  promote  an  appreciation  of 
new  forms  of  folk  lore  and  of  the  adaptation  of  style  to  the 
content  and  type  of  story.  In  such  stories  as  “The  Brownie 
of  Blednock”  and  “The  Sleeping  Beauty”  the  characteristic 
flavor  of  the  original  folk  tale  has  been  preserved.  Such  stories 
as  “The  Three  Giants”  and  “Cinderella”  are  filled  with  de- 
scriptions of  magical  powers  which  will  delight  children.  In 
keeping  with  their  generalized  content,  the  fables  in  the  unit 
are  written  in  an  impersonal,  unadorned  style  which  is  in 
contrast  to  the  rich  descriptions  of  the  folk  tales.  Pupils  will 
enjoy  the  absorbing  plot  and  the  unique  flavor  of  each  tale. 

Preparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

To  stimulate  interest  in  fanciful  stories,  display  collections 
of  familiar  folk  tales  and  show  pictures  of  folk-tale  characters. 
Retell  some  of  the  children’s  favorite  tales  and  read  stories 
from  standard  collections  of  fairy  tales,  such  as  Household 
Stories  from  the  Collection  of  the  Brothers  Grimm,  Andersen’s 
Fairy  Tales,  and  Told  under  the  Green  Umbrella.  Make  illus- 
trated editions  of  such  collections  available  on  the  library  table. 

When  pupils’  interest  is  aroused,  have  them  open  their  books 
and  glance  through  the  pictures  in  the  unit,  identifying  fa- 
miliar characters  and  enjoying  the  magical  atmosphere. 
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The  Brownie  of  Blednock 

(Pages  262-269) 

new  words:  brownie  Blednock  beard * Aiken-Drum 

offer*  Duncan*  Jean*  allow  ashamed 

stable*  agreed*  woolen*  indeed* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Have  the  children  recall  stories  they  have  heard  or  read 

vocabulary  about  brownies.  Then  tell  them  that  the  first  old  tale  they  will 
read  is  called  The  Brownie  of  Blednock. 

Explain  that  Blednock  is  the  name  of  a small  village  and  that 
the  brownie’s  name  is  Aiken-Drum.  Tell  pupils  that  when 
the  brownie  first  came  to  Blednock  the  people  tried  to  drive 
him  away  but  that  later  they  were  ashamed  of  themselves  and 
decided  to  allow  him  to  stay.  Arouse  the  desire  to  find  out 
what  kind  of  brownie  Aiken-Drum  was  and  what  he  did  when 
he  came  to  Blednock. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Have  the  children  read  and  discuss  each  of  the  three  sub- 

readmg  titles  in  the  story.  Lead  them  to  conclude  that  the  first  part 

of  the  story  tells  what  happened  when  the  brownie  first  came 
to  Blednock,  that  the  second  part  tells  how  he  helped  the  vil- 
lagers, and  that  the  third  part  tells  why  he  went  away. 

Tell  pupils  that  they  may  read  the  whole  story  for  them- 
selves. After  the  silent  reading  have  them  tell  in  their  own 
words  the  main  idea  of  each  of  the  three  parts  of  the  story. 

Rereading  The  cadenced  use  of  language  and  the  refrains  make  this 

story  excellent  for  oral  reading.  For  suggestions  for  promoting 
artistic  oral  interpretation,  see  pages  33-37  of  this  Guidebook. 


Related  Practice 


Recognizing 

word 

derivatives 


To  give  practice  in  recognizing  word  derivatives,  write  the 
words  shame,  ashamed,  unashamed,  shameful  on  the  black- 
board. Ask  pupils  to  tell  what  one  word  they  see  in  all  of  the 
four  words.  Then  have  them  pronounce  each  word. 

In  like  manner  present  the  words  wool,  woolen,  woolly. 

Use  pages  82  and  83. 


W ork-Book 
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Correlated  Activities 

Singing  Suggest  that  the  class  compose  a tune  for  the  song  Aiken- 

a song  Drum  sang  when  he  first  came  to  Blednock.  Or  they  may  sing 

his  song  to  the  tune  given  below. 


k,tMj  MmeujUu*-Dnm,jUdiedoti<mrwrleirectMC.  A foie  toot,  A itionhtuf  You.  Ututfouj paS. 


Independent 

reading 


The  easy,  flowing  style  of  folk  tales  and  the  absorbing  inter- 
est of  their  plots  enable  children  to  read  such  stories  at  maxi- 
mum speed.  Children  who  read  slowly  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  much  independent  reading  of  simple  folk  tales.  They 
should  be  instructed  to  find  out  quickly  what  a story  is  about 
and  how  it  ends,  and  should  be  given  ample  opportunity  to 
tell  about  and  discuss  the  stories  they  have  read.  (See  the 
Bibliography,  pages  242-244  and  246  of  this  Guidebook.) 


Simpleton 

(Pages  270-275) 

new  words:  Simpleton  stupid * pearls * desire * 

frowning * 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Tell  pupils  that  the  next  old  tale  in  the  book  is  called 

vocabulary  Simpleton.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  word  “simpleton.” 
Then  say,  “Once  upon  a time  there  was  a boy  whose  brothers 
called  him  Simpleton.  When  you  read  the  story,  see  if  you 
think  that  was  a good  name  for  the  boy.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pupils  will  enjoy  reading  this  story  independently.  The 

reading  teacher  may  give  individual  pupils  help  in  word  recognition 

or  interpretation. 

After  the  silent  reading  guide  the  discussion  by  asking  such 
questions  as:  “Do  you  think  Simpleton  is  a good  name  for  the 
boy?  Why  not?  What  trick  did  the  servants  try  to  play? 
What  trick  did  Simpleton  play  on  the  servants?  What  reward 
did  the  king  give  Simpleton?” 
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Rereading  Encourage  the  children  to  tell  how  they  think  various  char- 

acters talked,  and  have  different  pupils  read  aloud  at  least  one 
speech  of  each  character  to  show  how  they  think  the  characters 
spoke. 

Related  Practice 


Listing 
events 
in  sequence 

To  give  practice  in  listing  important  events  of  a story  in 
sequence,  suggest  that  the  story  of  Simpleton  would  make  a 
good  play.  Have  pupils  reread  the  story  rapidly  to  get  in  mind 
the  main  incidents.  Then  have  them  as  a group  select  and  list 
the  main  incidents  of  the  story  in  preparation  for  dramatizing 
it. 

Work-Book 

Use  pages  84  and  85. 

new  words: 

The  Man  and  His  Donkey 

(Pages  276-279) 

ourselves*  mount*  selfish*  distance* 

firmly* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Establishing  “Today  we’re  going  to  read  a story  about  a man  and  his  son 
background  who  triecj  to  please  everyone  they  met.  Have  you  ever  tried  to 
please  everyone?  What  happened?”  After  discussion  of  these 
questions  suggest  .that  the  pupils  read  the  story  to  see  what  les- 
son the  man  and  his  son  learned  about  trying  to  please  people. 

Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 

Allow  pupils  to  read  and  enjoy  the  story  independently. 
After  the  silent  reading  encourage  the  children  to  comment 
freely  on  the  story.  Enjoy  with  them  the  humor  of  the  pictures 
and  of  the  situations  described  in  the  story.  Discuss  the  mean- 
ing of  such  phrases  as  “drawing  water  from  a well,”  “mount 
the  beast  and  ride,”  “selfish  boy,”  “ought  to  be  ashamed,”  “To 
satisfy  his  friends,”  “The  father  patiently  answered.” 

Extending 

interpretation 

Have  the  children  read  what  the  old  man  said  in  the  last 
paragraph  on  page  279.  Ask  them  to  tell  whether  or  not  they 
agree  with  him  and  to  give  reasons  for  their  answers. 
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Related  Practice 

Listing  To  give  practice  in  listing  events  in  sequence,  proceed  as 


events  in 
sequence 

suggested  below. 

Tell  pupils  that  this  story  is  a fable  that  has  been  told  many, 
many  times  by  people  of  different  lands.  Suggest  that  they 
may  want  to  tell  the  story  at  home. 

Remind  the  pupils  that  before  telling  a story  we  must  have  in 
mind  the  important  things  that  happened.  Have  them  reread 
silently  and  list  the  important  events  which  they  would  need 
to  remember  in  order  to  tell  the  story.  After  the  rereading  sug- 
gest that  pupils  compare  the  lists  of  events  they  have  made  and 
decide  as  a group  which  events  are  most  important.  The 
teacher  may  then  have  one  or  two  children  practice  retelling 
the  story. 

Work-Book 

Use  pages  86  and  87. 

NEW  words: 

The  North  Wind  and  the  Sun 

(Pages  280-283) 

boasting*  scarlet*  succeeded  sweeping* 

admitted*  fail* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “Today  we’re  going  to  read  a story  about  the  North  Wind, 

vocabulary  called  ‘The  North  Wind  and  the  Sun.’  It  tells  how  the  North 
Wind  tried  to  prove  that  he  was  stronger  than  the  Sun.  Do 
you  think  he  succeeded?  We’ll  find  out  when  we  read  the 
story.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 

The  class  will  enjoy  reading  this  fable  independently.  After 
the  children  have  finished  reading,  ask  such  questions  as,  “How 
did  the  North  Wind  try  to  prove  he  was  stronger  than  the 
Sun?  What  did  the  traveler  do  when  the  North  Wind  blew 
with  all  his  might?  Why  did  he  take  off  his  cloak  when  the 
Sun  shone  on  him?” 

Rereading 
and  extending 
interpretation 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  difference  between  the  North 
Wind  and  the  Sun  and  ask  them  to  reread  the  parts  of  the 
story  that  show  the  gentleness  of  the  Sun  and  the  boastfulness 
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of  the  North  Wind.  Then  ask  them  to  reread  the  last  sentence 
in  the  story  and  to  think  about  what  it  means.  “What  lesson 
does  this  story  teach?” 


Related  Practice 


Individual 

practice 


Phonetic 

analysis 


Work-Book 


At  this  time  the  teacher  should  evaluate  each  pupil’s  prog- 
ress in  the  light  of  the  chart  of  desirable  aims  and  attainments 
given  in  the  introduction  to  this  Guidebook.  She  should  then 
group  the  pupils  according  to  their  needs  and  work  with  each 
group.  During  such  practice  periods  superior  pupils  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  read  independently. 

To  strengthen  ability  to  identify  the  accented  syllable  in 
known  words  and  to  review  the  general  principles  which 
govern  vowel  sounds  in  accented  syllables,  write  on  the  black- 
board the  words  boasting,  stable,  desire,  scarlet,  awful. 

Have  pupils  pronounce  each  word  and  tell  whether  the  first 
or  second  syllable  is  accented.  Then  discuss  the  principle  that 
governs  the  vowel  sound  in  the  accented  syllable. 

Use  pages  88  and  89. 


Correlated  Activities 

Independent  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  a fable  is  a story  which  teaches  a 
reading  lesson  and  suggest  that  they  keep  this  in  mind  as  they  read 

other  fables.  Then  call  on  various  children  to  tell  the  class 
the  story  of  one  of  the  fables  they  have  read  independently 
and  let  the  class  decide  what  lesson  it  teaches. 


The  Three  Giants 

(Pages  284-294) 

new  words:  giants  bride*  perform*  tasks*  haystack* 

enormous  cruel  striding*  simple*  necklace* 

fifteen* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Write  the  title  The  Three  Giants  on  the  blackboard  and  tell 

vocabulary  the  pUpiis  that  the  next  story  in  their  book  is  about  three 
enormous  giants.  Ask  if  they  have  ever  read  any  stories  about 
giants.  Explain  that  the  giants  in  this  story  are  not  cruel  and 
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wicked,  like  most  giants,  but  that  they  have  unusual  magic 
powers  with  which  they  help  people. 

“One  of  the  people  the  three  giants  helped  was  a young 
prince.  Let’s  read  the  story  to  find  out  why  the  prince  needed 
help  and  what  sort  of  help  the  giants  gave  him.” 


Guided 

reading 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Pages  284-287:  Direct  attention  to  the  pictures  on  pages  284 
and  285,  and  ask  the  children  how  they  think  the  beautiful 
princess,  the  ugly  queen,  the  young  prince,  and  the  giant  all 
fit  into  the  story.  Have  them  read  the  first  four  pages  to  find 
out.  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Why  was  the  young  prince 
going  to  the  palace?  How  did  he  happen  to  meet  Long  Fel- 
low? How  did  Long  Fellow  help  the  prince?” 

Pages  288-291:  “What  is  the  name  of  the  next  part  of  our  story? 
Can  you  guess  who  the  giant  in  the  picture  is?  Let’s  see  how 
the  prince  happened  to  meet  the  other  two  giants.”  Discuss 
what  Bright  Eyes  and  Sharp  Ears  could  do  and  the  amusing 
way  in  which  they  talked  about  themselves. 

Pages  292-294:  When  the  children  have  finished  reading  the 
story,  have  them  tell  what  the  three  tasks  were  and  how  the 
giants  helped  the  prince  perform  them.  “What  did  the  wicked 
queen  do  when  the  prince  performed  each  one  of  the  three 
tasks?  Tell  how  the  prince  rewarded  the  giants.” 

The  children  will  enjoy  reading  this  story  aloud.  Select  one 
pupil  to  read  the  narrative  sections  of  the  story  and  five  pupils 
to  take  the  parts  of  the  characters.  Encourage  them  to  show  by 
their  voices  what  kind  of  person  each  character  was. 


Rereading 


Related  Practice 

Continue  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  for  individual  prac- 
tice periods  outlined  on  page  230  of  this  Guidebook. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  90  and  91. 


Individual 

practice 


Correlated  Activities 

Having  Pupils  will  enjoy  reading  aloud  some  of  the  fanciful  tales 

^wur^  suggested  in  the  Bibliography,  pages  242-244  of  this  Guide - 

• book.  When  several  children  have  read  the  same  story  silently, 
they  may  present  that  story  orally  to  the  class. 
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The  Sleeping  Beauty 

(Pages  295-302) 

new  words:  beauty  feast*  celebrate  twelve  prick* 

spinning*  die*  gentlemen*  hedge*  thorn* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “Have  you  ever  heard  the  story  of  The  Sleeping  Beauty? 

vocabulary  This  fairy  story  has  thirteen  fairies  in  it  instead  of  just  one. 

Twelve  of  them  were  invited  to  a party  to  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of  a princess.  The  story  tells  about  the  strange  things  that 
happened  because  the  thirteenth  fairy  was  not  invited.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Have  the  pupils  find  the  story  in  their  books  and  allow  them 

reading  to  study  and  enjoy  the  pictures.  Call  attention  to  the  picture 

on  page  296  and  ask  the  children  if  they  can  tell  which  fairy 
was  not  invited.  Comment  on  her  angry  look  and  have  pupils 
read  the  story  to  find  out  what  happened  because  she  wasn’t 
invited  to  the  princess’s  party.  Superior  pupils  will  be  able  to 
read  the  story  independently.  Guide  slower  readers  by  indi- 
vidual questions. 


Rereading 
and  extending 
interpretation 


Ask  pupils  what  things  happened  in  this  story  that  make 
them  know  it  is  not  a true  story.  Call  attention  to  such  inci- 
dents as  the  fairies’  promises  and  how  they  all  came  true, 
and  the  magic  sleep  that  fell  upon  everyone  in  the  castle. 

To  make  sure  that  pupils  understand  and  appreciate  the 
language  used  in  this  story,  have  them  find  and  discuss  the 
meaning  of  such  phrases  as:  “They  held  a great  feast,”  “every- 
thing in  the  world  that  a child  could  desire,”  etc. 


Related  Practice 

Vocabulary  Words  with  which  pupils  have  had  difficulty  should  be  writ- 

review  ten  in  columns  on  the  blackboard  for  vocabulary  review.  To 

keep  the  review  interesting,  use  a variety  of  techniques  in 
having  the  children  read  the  words.  For  example:  (1)  Indicate 
a word  in  the  list  and  ask  the  child  to  say  it;  (2)  say  a word 
and  ask  a child  to  find  it;  (3)  use  meaning  clues,  such  as  “Find 
a word  that  is  the  name  of  a country”;  (4)  use  phonetic  clues, 
such  as  “Find  two  words  beginning  with  the  letters  str.” 
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Work-Book  Use  pages  92  and  93. 


Correlated  Activities 


Recalling 

story 

characters 


To  heighten  pupils’  appreciation  of  the  content  of  the 
stories  and  to  check  on  their  retention  of  story  plots  and  char- 
acters, write  on  the  blackboard  the  names  of  the  stories  that 
pupils  have  read  thus  far.  Have  a pupil  mention  one  story 
character,  describing  him  with  an  appropriate  adjective,  as  a 
queer  little  man  or  a cruel  old  woman,  and  ask  other  pupils 
to  guess  in  what  story  this  character  appears.  If  nobody  can 
guess  on  the  basis  of  one  descriptive  clue,  the  pupil  may  add 
another  descriptive  word  or  phrase  as  a clue. 


Cinderella 

(Pages  303-313) 

new  words:  Cinderella  godmother * gowns*  wand 

obeyed  rat * lizards  footmen*  ruffled* 

slippers*  midnight*  admired* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

“Do  you  know  the  story  of  Cinderella,  the  girl  whose  fairy 
godmother  touched  a pumpkin  with  her  magic  wand  and 
changed  it  into  a beautiful  coach  with  six  horses  and  six 
footmen?”  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  “godmother.” 

“If  you  know  the  story,  you  will  remember  that  Cinderella’s 
godmother  told  her  she  could  go  to  the  king’s  ball  but  that  she 
must  be  sure  to  leave  by  midnight  or  her  coach  would  turn 
back  into  a pumpkin  and  her  footmen  into  lizards . Do  you 
remember  whether  Cinderella  obeyed  her  godmother? 

“Cinderella  is  such  an  old  story  that  it  has  been  told  many 
different  ways.  I think  you  will  enjoy  reading  the  story  for 
yourselves  to  see  if  our  book  tells  it  the  way  you  have  heard  it.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Superior  pupils  should  be  able  to  read  this  story  independ- 

readmg  ently  as  a unit.  With  slower  reading  groups  it  may  be  advisable 

to  read  each  of  the  three  parts  as  a unit  and  discuss  it  before 
going  on  to  the  next.  Use  questions  such  as  the  following: 


Presenting 

vocabulary 
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“How  did  Cinderella  get  her  name?  How  did  her  fairy  god- 
mother help  her  get  to  the  ball?  Why  was  she  supposed  to  leave 
the  ball  before  midnight?  What  happened  when  she  forgot 
about  leaving?  How  did  the  prince  find  her?  How  did  her 
sisters  feel  when  they  found  out  who  the  princess  was?” 

Have  pupils  reread  the  story  to  find  good  descriptive  words. 
As  they  find  each  word,  the  teacher  may  write  it  in  a list  on  the 
blackboard.  When  the  list  is  complete,  ask  pupils  to  find  all 
the  words  in  the  list  that  describe  Cinderella,  the  two  sisters, 
Cinderella’s  coach,  etc. 

Discuss  the  characters  in  the  story  to  bring  out  the  magical 
powers  of  the  fairy  godmother  and  the  contrast  between 
Cinderella  and  her  sisters. 

Related  Practice 

Individual  The  teacher  should  continue  to  give  special  help  to  indi- 

practice  vidual  pupils  as  suggested  on  page  230  of  this  Guidebook. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  94,  95,  and  96. 

Summarizing  the  Unit 

To  review  the  stories  in  the  unit,  the  children  may  make  up 
riddles  in  which  they  act  out  incidents  from  the  various  stories. 
Suggest  that  each  pupil  select  one  interesting  thing  a story 
character  did  and  plan  to  dramatize  the  incident  for  the  class. 
If  the  incident  involves  more  than  one  character,  the  pupil 
may  select  other  pupils  to  take  the  additional  parts,  making 
sure  that  they  know  exactly  what  to  do.  Encourage  the  children 
to  use  imagination  and  ingenuity  in  acting  out  their  riddles. 

For  further  suggestions  on  how  to  act  out  riddles,  see  We 
Talk  and  Write,  Book  One,  pages  128-129. 

Summarizing  More  Streets  and  Roads 

Lead  pupils  to  recall  the  different  kinds  of  streets  and  roads 
which  they  have  “traveled”  in  reading  this  book.  In  addition 
to  City  Streets,  Village  Roads,  Animal  Trails,  etc.,  they  may 
mention  such  make-believe  roads  as  the  Road  to  Laughter  and 
the  Road  to  Story-Land.  Discuss  ideas  gained  from  the  two 
units,  “On  Roads  That  Lead  Different  Ways”  and  “On  Roads 
of  Early  Days.”  Have  children  refer  to  the  table  of  contents, 
review  story  titles,  look  up  any  story  they  want  to  read  again, 
and  then  select  the  story  they  liked  best. 


Acting 

riddles 


Rereading 
and  extending 
interpretation 
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*#“A  Trip  in  a Trailer,”  pp.  9-34,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  Book  Four,  Laid- 
law, 1941. 

EASTERN  UNITED  STATES 

*“Seashore  Days,”  pp.  169-192,  Friendly  Village  (II),  Row,  1941. 

##“The  Flood,”  pp.  100-118,  Let’s  Read  (III),  Augsburg,  1937. 

SOUTHEASTERN  UNITED  STATES 

*“Stories  about  Cotton,”  pp.  147-184,  Round  About  You  (II),  Silver,  1940. 

**“In  the  Land  of  Cotton,”  pp.  211-258,  Meeting  Our  Neighbors  (HI),  Houghton, 
1939. 

#*“The  Story  of  the  South’s  Cotton,”  and  “A  Cotton  Plantation,”  pp.  173-197, 
Best  Stories  (III),  Wheeler,  1937. 
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MIDDLE-WESTERN  UNITED  STATES 

**“ Where  the  Tall  Corn  Grows,”  pp.  157-210,  Meeting  Our  Neighbors  (III), 
Houghton,  1939. 

WESTERN  AND  NORTHWESTERN  UNITED  STATES 

*“Crazy  Rider,”  pp.  180-188,  Fun  and  Frolic  (III),  Heath,  1942. 

**“When  Mattie  Went  Potato  Picking,”  pp.  298-313,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers , 
Book  Three,  Laidlaw,  1940. 

**“A  Shepherd  Boy  in  the  West,”  pp.  45-56,  Exploring  New  Fields  (IV),  Hough- 
ton, 1938. 

SOUTHWESTERN  UNITED  STATES 

‘‘The  Lost  Nut  Tree,”  and  ‘‘In  the  Cave,”  pp.  236-256,  Friends  Here  and  Away 
(II),  Bobbs,  1934. 

^‘‘Singing  Boy,”  pp.  141-152,  Friendly  Village  (II),  Row,  1941. 

*“The  Silver  Bracelet,”  pp.  153-168,  Friendly  Village  (II),  Row,  1941. 
*“Chi-Wee,”  pp.  181-187,  Wide  Windows  (111),  Johnson,  1935. 

*“Indians  of  Today,”  pp.  79-80,  Near  and  Far  (III),  Silver,  1940. 

*“Chot-say’s  Trip  in  the  Desert,”  pp.  86-94,  Near  and  Far  (III),  Silver,  1940. 
*“Doki  and  Pah-ta,”  pp.  95-101,  Near  and  Far  (III),  Silver,  1940. 

**“Indian  Children  of  the  Pueblos,”  pp.  9-19,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  Book 
Three,  Laidlaw,  1940. 

**“Blossom  Bud,  a Hopi  Indian  girl,”  pp.  263-290,  Neighbors  and  Helpers  (III), 
Lyons,  1936. 

*#“The  Jar  of  Tassai,”  pp.  165-174,  Luck  and  Pluck  (IV),  Heath,  1942. 

**“Strong  Boy,”  pp.  247-270,  The  Elephant’s  Friend  (IV),  Ginn,  1936. 

FAR  NORTH — ALASKA 

“Tingook  of  the  Far  North,”  pp.  223-243,  Friends  About  Us  (II),  Lyons,  1936. 
‘‘Stories  of  the  North,”  pp.  105-146,  Round  About  You  (II),  Silver,  1940. 
*“The  Flying  Whale,”  pp.  90-97,  Wide  Windows  (III),  Johnson,  1935. 

##“Kah-da  Captures  a Pet,”  pp.  56-64,  People  and  Places  (III),  Ginn,  1940. 

**  “Inemak’s  Letter,”  pp.  172-182,  Now  and  Long  Ago  (III),  Rand,  1935. 


Unit  Three — On  the  Road  to  Laughter 

lambkin’s  terrible  hat,  page  114 

“Long  Ears,  Bob  Tail,  and  Fuzzy,”  pp.  113-128,  The  Story  Road  (II),  Winston, 
1940. 

“The  Black  and  White  Lamb,”  pp.  61-69,  Friends  Here  and  Away  (II),  Bobbs, 

1934. 

mrs.  goose’s  bath,  page  122 

“The  Twelve  Sillies,”  pp.  61-70,  It  Happened  One  Day  (II),  Row,  1938. 

*#“The  Whispering  Game,”  pp.  273-278,  The  Great  Idea  (III),  Ginn,  1934. 

THE  SQUIRREL  THAT  COULD  READ,  page  128 

*“The  Five  Little  Bears  Have  Their  Pictures  Taken,”  pp.  2-8,  Now  and  Long 
Ago  (III),  Rand,  1935. 

*“The  Bears  and  the  Trolley  Car,”  pp.  260-266,  Wide  Windoivs  (III),  Johnson, 

1935. 
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sojo  gets  some  fish,  page  1 36 

*“A  Rain  in  the  Night,”  pp.  133-140,  Friends  Around  the  World  (III),  Bobbs, 
1938. 

**“Brer  Rabbit,  Rain-Maker,”  pp.  240-251,  Meeting  Our  Neighbors  (III),  Hough- 
ton, 1939. 

HOT  AS  SUMMER,  COLD  AS  WINTER,  page  141 

*“ Johnny  Visits  Jineleland,”  pp.  71-102,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  Book  Two, 
Laidlaw,  1940. 

*“The  Prince  Who  Lost  His  Appetite,”  pp.  118-133,  Enchanting  Stories  (III), 
Winston,  1940. 

**“The  King’s  Cream,”  pp.  256-280,  Now  and  Long  Ago  (III),  Rand,  1935. 

BE  CAREFUL  WHAT  YOU  WISH!  page  148 

*“The  Nose,”  pp.  342-354,  Luck  and  Pluck  (IV),  Heath,  1942. 

*“The  Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in  a Vinegar  Bottle,”  pp.  220-231,  We  Look 
Around  Us  (II),  Augsburg,  1937. 

**“The  Very  Untidy  Country,”  pp.  182-195,  Let’s  Look  Around  (IV),  Macmillan, 
1940. 

**“The  Glass  Ball,”  pp.  117-130,  Friends  Around  the  World  (III),  Bobbs,  1938. 


Additional  Stories  for  the  Unit 

“Little  Elephant  and  the  Water,”  pp.  47-58,  Fun  in  Story  (Primer),  Winston, 
1940. 

“The  Straw  Ox,”  pp.  83-108,  I Know  a Story  (I),  Row,  1938. 

“The  Lollipop  Twins,”  pp.  132-141,  Munching  Peter  and  Other  Stories  (II), 
Ginn,  1934. 

“Lazy  Jack,”  pp.  43-60,  It  Happened  One  Day  (II),  Row,  1938. 

“Mr.  Salt  and  Mrs.  Pepper,”  pp.  174-179,  Wheels  and  Wings  (II),  Johnson, 
1935. 

“How  Waddles  Junior  Learned  to  Swim,”  pp.  16-34,  Faratuay  Ports  (I'll),  Win- 
ston, 1940. 

“Pat  and  the  Fairies,”  pp.  29-52,  After  the  Sun  Sets  (III),  Row,  1938. 

“The  Good  Flea  and  the  Wicked  King,”  pp.  274-280,  Fun  and  Frolic  (III), 
Heath,  1942. 

*“The  Three  Sillies,”  pp.  180-189,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  Book  Three, 
Laidlaw,  1940. 

#“Mrs.  Rabbit’s  Vacation,”  pp.  12-28,  Enchanting  Stories  (III),  Winston,  1940. 

*“Paddy  Bear,  Patriot,”  pp.  209-216,  Now  and  Long  Ago  (III),  Rand,  1935. 

*“The  Tame  Giraffe,”  pp.  213-225,  Fun  and  Frolic  (III),  Heath,  1942. 

*“Over  the  Cat  to  the  Kitchen,”  pp.  106-112,  The  Great  Idea  (III),  Ginn,  1934. 

#“The  Story  of  the  Cake  of  Soap,”  pp.  160-167,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers, 
Book  Three,  Laidlaw,  1940. 

*“The  Cat  Who  Kept  Halloween,”  pp.  54-62,  Enchanting  Stories  (III),  Winston, 
1940. 

*“Oscar,  the  Trained  Seal,”  pp.  36-60,  Faraway  Ports  (III),  Winston,  1940. 

^“Elizabeth  Eliza’s  Piano,”  pp.  169-174,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  Book 
Three,  Laidlaw,  1940. 

**“A  Hole  and  Three,”  pp.  142-174,  The  Great  Idea  (III),  Ginn,  1934. 
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*#“A  Nice  Quiet  Morning,”  pp.  256-267,  The  Great  Idea  (III),  Ginn,  1934. 
#-#“The  Tiger  with  a Knot  in  His  Tail,”  pp.  274-286,  Wide  Windows  (III), 
Johnson,  1935. 

**“Three  Meals  Shorten  the  Day,”  pp.  171-178,  Let's  Look  Around  (IV),  Mac- 
millan, 1940. 

**“Ebenezer  Never-Could-Sneezer,”  pp.  202-212,  Fun  and  Frolic  (III),  Heath, 
1942. 


Unit  Four — Along  Animal  Trails 

turnips  for  whoofy,  page  168 

Bears  at  Home  (I),  Silver,  1937. 

‘‘The  Black  Bear  Cubs,”  pp.  7-21,  Making  New  Friends  (II),  Ginn,  1940. 

‘‘A  Winter  Home  for  the  Bears,”  pp.  97-105,  Outdoors  and  In  (II),  Rand,  1935. 
“Pudgy,  the  Cub  Bear,”  pp.  30-38,  Busy  World  (III),  Allyn,  1940. 

“Little  Brownie  Bear’s  Surprises,”  pp.  67-71,  Joyful  Trails  (III),  Webster,  1940. 
*“More  about  Bears,”  pp.  34-38,  Meeting  Our  Neighbors  (III),  Houghton,  1939. 
*#“An  Orphan  Cub,”  pp.  211-218,  Exploring  New  Fields  (IV),  Houghton,  1938. 

A STUBBORN  LITTLE  PRAIRIE  DOG,  page  175 

“Prairie  Dogs,”  pp.  78-80,  Faces  and  Places  (II),  Allyn,  1940. 

#“Prairie  Dog  Town,”  pp.  15-16,  Cowboys  (II),  Unit  Study  Books  No.  210,  Am. 
F.duc.,  1936. 

*“Prairie-Dog  Town,”  pp.  357-359,  The  Earth  We  Live  On  (IV),  Bobbs,  1937. 
PORKY  AND  THE  SALT,  page  182 

“A  Visitor  in  the  Night,”  pp.  10-11,  and  “Porky  Comes  Back,”  pp.  16-18, 
Neighbors  and  Helpers  (III),  Lyons,  1936. 

“Pax  Meets  Mr.  Porcupine,”  pp.  221-225,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  Book 
Three,  Laidlaw,  1940. 

*“Camping  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,”  pp.  291-308,  Friends  Around  the  World 
(III),  Bobbs,  1938. 

HOP-ALONG  AND  THE  FOX,  page  190 

“Raggylug,”  pp.  6-11,  Busy  World  (III),  Allyn,  1940. 

#*“The  Rabbit  That  Came  Back,”  pp.  45-51,  Here  and  Far  Away  (IV),  Rand, 
1941. 

*#“Lady,  the  Red  Fox,”  pp.  52-56,  Here  and  Far  Away  (IV),  Rand,  1941. 

STREAK  HAS  ADVENTURES,  page  194 

“How  Patrick  Opossum  Changed,”  pp.  293-298,  Joyful  Trails  (III),  Webster, 
1940. 

JOAN  AND  THE  DEER,  page  201 

“The  House  of  the  Three  Deer,”  pp.  2-10,  Animals  Are  Fun  (II),  Macmillan, 
1940. 

#“On  the  Western  Plains,”  pp.  208-218,  Distant  Doorways  (IV),  Silver,  1940. 
SKINNY  TAKES  HIS  OWN  PICTURE,  page  209 

##“Skinny  the  Gray  Fox,”  pp.  360-373,  The  Earth  We  Live  On  (IV),  Bobbs,  1937. 
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Additional  Stories  for  the  Unit 

“An  Autumn  Walk,”  and  “Homes  for  the  Animals,”  pp.  13-23,  Through  the 
Year  (I),  Singer,  1937. 

“Jack  Goes  for  a Ride,”  pp.  34-35,  Through  the  Year  (I),  Singer,  1937. 

“The  Alligator,”  pp.  121-124,  Friends  About  Us  (II),  Lyons,  1936. 

“Baby  Seal,”  pp.  214-222,  Friends  Here  and  Away  (II),  Bobbs,  1934. 

“The  Kangaroo,”  pp.  217-218,  We  Look  Around  Us  (II),  Augsburg,  1937. 
“Animal  Friends,”  pp.  53-67,  Indoors  and  Out  (II),  American  Book,  1935. 

“Gray  Squirrel,”  and  “Little  Chipmunk,”  pp.  81-95,  Outdoors  and  In  (II), 
Rand,  1935. 

*“Wild  Animal  Stories,”  pp.  147-220,  New  Stories  (II),  Wheeler,  1937. 

*“By  Wood  and  Stream,”  pp.  138-164,  Wide  Windows  (III),  Johnson,  1935. 
^“Bringing  Down  the  Sheep,”  and  “The  Deer,”  pp.  85-93,  The  Seasons  Pass 

(III) ,  Singer,  1938. 

*“High  in  the  Mountains,”  and  “The  Woodchuck,”  pp.  100-110,  The  Seasons 
Pass  (III),  Singer,  1938. 

*“Frisk  and  Frolic,”  pp.  38-44,  Here  and  Far  Away  (IV),  Rand,  1941. 

##“Harry  and  Henry,”  pp.  208-215,  The  Great  Idea  (III),  Ginn,  1934. 

**“The  Dormouse,”  pp.  216-219,  The  Great  Idea  (III),  Ginn,  1934. 

**"A  Bit  of  Forest  Magic,”  pp.  302-306,  Joyful  Trails  (III),  Webster,  1940. 
**“Tails  and  Flippers,”  pp.  175-202,  Luck  and  Pluck  (IV),  Heath,  1942. 

**“Jimmy  Catches  an  Otter — Almost,”  pp.  403-410,  The  Elephant’s  Friend  (IV), 
Ginn,  1936. 

##“Animals  You  Know — and  Some  You  Don’t,”  pp.  188-245,  Distant  Doorways 

(IV) ,  Silver,  1940. 

Unit  Five — On  Roads  of  Early  Days 

THE  LITTLE  COOK,  page  218 

#“George  Washington’s  Boyhood,”  pp.  249-262,  Neighbors  and  Helpers  (III), 
Lyons,  1936. 

*#“When  Washington  Came  to  Town,”  pp.  317-329,  The  Great  Idea  (III),  Ginn, 
1934. 

MOTHER  SHOOTS  A BEAR,  page  225 

“The  Bear  and  the  Baby,”  pp.  229-235,  Friends  Here  and  Away  (II),  Bobbs, 

1934. 

a pot  of  fire,  page  230 

** “Great-Grandfather’s  Penny,”  pp.  103-111,  Now  and  Long  Ago  (III),  Rand, 

1935. 

BETSY  GOES  TRAVELING,  page  237 

“The  Mount  Vernon  Coach,”  pp.  218-224,  Wheels  and  Wings  (II),  Johnson, 
1935. 

*“A  Story  of  Long  Ago,”  pp.  114-149,  Faraway  Ports  (III),  Winston,  1940. 
*#“Tommy  Tucker’s  Trip,”  pp.  228-240,  Here  and  Far  Away  (IV),  Rand,  1941. 

BETSY  AND  THE  PARROT,  page  246 

“How  a Red  Woolen  Petticoat  Saved  a Baby,”  pp.  69-75,  Let’s  Read  (III), 
Augsburg,  1937. 
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*“A  Visit  from  the  Indians,”  pp.  57-68,  Let’s  Read  (III),  Augsburg,  1937. 
#*“Three  Platefuls  and  Five  Squaws,”  pp.  279-290,  The  Great  Idea  (III),  Ginn, 
1934. 

**“Jean’s  Red  Shoes,”  pp.  188-196,  Wide  Windows  (III),  Johnson,  1935. 

#*“The  Indians  and  the  Jack-o-Lanterns,”  pp.  84-92,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers, 
Book  Three,  Laidlaw,  1940. 


Additional  Stories  for  the  Unit 

“A  Story  of  Long  Ago,”  pp.  233-251,  We  Look  Around  Us  (II),  Augsburg,  1937. 
“Injun,  an  Indian  Boy,”  pp.  175-181,  Faces  and  Places  (II),  Allyn,  1940. 
“Indian  Times,”  pp.  193-198,  Joyful  Times  (II),  Webster,  1939. 

*“Little  Eagle,  Ojibwa  Indian  Boy,”  pp.  177-202,  Friends  About  Us  (II),  Lyons, 

1936. 

*“Indian  Stories,”  pp.  189-216,  Indoors  and  Out  (II),  American  Book,  1935. 
^“Indian  Children,”  p.  161,  Making  Visits  (II),  Houghton,  1939. 

* Little  Bear,  the  Indian  Boy  (III),  Macmillan,  1940. 

#“How  an  Indian  Found  His  Game,”  pp.  250-256,  Joyful  Trails  (III),  Webster, 
1940. 

*“The  Story  of  Man-Made  Light,”  pp.  276-291,  Joyful  Trails  (III),  Webster, 
1940. 

*“When  Eli  Heard  the  Turkey’s  Call,”  pp.  43-50,  Near  and  Far  (III),  Silver, 
1940. 

*“Tittle  Bird  of  the  Wigwam,”  pp.  73-79,  Now  and  Long  Ago  (III),  Rand,  1935. 
##“A  Happy  Family  of  Long  Ago,”  pp.  9-53,  Best  Stories  (III),  Wheeler,  1937. 
**“Early  Travel,”  and  “Two  Brave  Boys,”  pp.  221-226,  Busy  World  (III),  Allyn, 
1940. 

##“Stories  of  Early  Days,”  pp.  248-275,  Joyful  Trails  (III),  Webster,  1940. 

** “Soap-Making  at  the  Howlands’,”  pp.  75-82,  The  -Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  Book 
Three , Laidlaw,  1940. 

**“Children  of  the  Long  Ago,”  pp.  83-111,  Now  and  Long  Ago  (III),  Rand,  1935. 
**“In  Colonial  Days,”  pp.  217-248,  Neighbors  and  Helpers  (III),  Lyons,  1936. 
#*“Building  New  Homes,”  pp.  126-140,  Wide  Wings  (III),  Macmillan,  1939. 
**“The  Ship  Comes  In,”  pp.  86-96,  The  Earth  We  Live  On  (IV).  Bobbs,  1937. 
**“The  Little  Log  School,”  pp.  111-118,  The  Earth  We  Live  On  (IV),  Bobbs, 

1937. 

**“Useful  Inventions,”  pp.  169-181,  The  Earth  We  Live  On  (IV),  Bobbs,  1937. 
*#“jack  Jouett’s  Ride,”  pp.  193-203,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  Book  Four, 
Laidlaw,  1941. 

**“Setting  Back  the  Clock,”  pp.  148-157,  Let’s  Look  Around  (IV),  Macmillan, 
1940. 

**“Making  Soap  in  Pioneer  Days,”  pp.  35-40,  More  Adventures  (IV),  Ginn,  1940. 
*#“Early  Colonial  Schools,”  pp.  185-189,  More  Adventures  (IV),  Ginn,  1940. 


Unit  Six — On  the  Road  to  Story-Land 

THE  BROWNIE  OF  BLEDNOCK,  page  262 

“Aiken-Drum,  the  Brownie,”  pp.  5-28,  After  the  Sun  Sets  (III),  Row,  1938. 

* Brownie  and  His  Friends  (II),  Macmillan,  1940. 

^“Brownie  and  the  New  Cook,”  pp.  88-104,  We  Grow  Up  (II),  Macmillan,  1939. 
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*“The  Brownie  Who  Wanted  the  Moon,”  pp.  98-105,  Enchanting  Stories  (III), 
Winston,  1940. 

**“Two  Boys  Who  Turned  into  Brownies,”  pp.  84-99,  Let’s  Read  (III),  Augs- 
burg, 1937. 

simpleton,  page  270 

*“The  Treasure  in  the  Castle,”  pp.  33-41,  Now  and  Long  Ago  (III),  Rand,  1935. 
:**“The  Golden  Goose,”  pp.  242-262,  Let’s  Look  Around  (IV),  Macmillan,  1940. 

THE  MAN  AND  HIS  DONKEY,  page  276 

“A  Foolish  Man  and  His  Donkey,”  pp.  104-111,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers, 
Book  Two,  Laidlaw,  1940. 

THE  NORTH  WIND  AND  THE  SUN,  page  280 

“The  Boy  Who  Went  to  the  North  Wind,”  pp.  129-157,  I Know  a Story  (I), 
Row,  1938. 

“A  Foolish  Dog,”  pp.  5-7,  We  Look  Around  Us  (II),  Augsburg,  1937. 

“The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,”  pp.  31-42,  It  Happened  One  Day  (II),  Row,  1938. 
*“The  Wind  and  the  Sun,”  pp.  201-203,  Joyful  Trails  (III),  Webster,  1940. 

*“The  Lion  and  the  Mosquitoes,”  pp.  272-275,  Let’s  Read  (III),  Augsburg, 
1937. 

THE  THREE  GIANTS,  page  284 

“Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,”  pp.  165-197,  It  Happened  One  Day  (II),  Row,  1938. 
“The  Giant  and  the  Little  Hill,”  p.  478,  The  Elephant’s  Friend  (IV),  Ginn, 
1936. 

*“Prince  Hal  and  the  Giant,”  pp.  157-184,  After  the  Sun  Sets  (III),  Row,  1938. 
*“Molly  Whuppie,”  pp.  281-294,  Fun  and  Frolic  (III),  Heath,  1942. 

*“The  Selfish  Giant,”  pp.  196-203,  Let’s  Read  (III),  Augsburg,  1937. 
**“GrombuSkin,”  pp.  471-474,  The  Elephant’s  Friend  (IV),  Ginn,  1936. 

THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY,  page  295 

#“Brier  Rose,”  pp.  141-156,  After  the  Sun  Sets  (III),  Row,  1938. 

**“The  Princess’  Birthdays,”  pp.  134-152,  Enchanting  Stories  (III),  Winston,  1940. 

“Fairy  Foot,”  pp.  282-299,  Wide  Wings  (III),  Macmillan,  1939. 

*-*“The  Tinder  Box,”  pp.  311-337,  Wide  Wings  (III),  Macmillan,  1939. 

Cinderella,  page  303 

*“ Cinderella,”  pp.  69-88,  After  the  Sun  Sets  (III).  Row,  1938. 

*“Snow-White  and  Rose-Red,”  pp.  89-112,  After  the  Sun  Sets  (III),  Row,  1938. 
** “Seven  Brothers  Who  Were  Changed  into  Ravens,”  pp.  229-239,  Let’s  Read 
(III),  Augsburg,  1937. 

Additional  Stories  for  the  Unit 

“Little  Red  Riding  Hood,”  pp.  109-128,  I Know  a Story  (I),  Row,  1938. 
“Drakesbill,”  pp.  141-164,  It  Happened  One  Day  (II),  Row,  1938. 

*“The  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker,”  pp.  105-116,  We  Grow  Up  (II),  Macmillan, 
1939. 

#“Snip,  the  Tailor,”  pp.  113-140,  After  the  Sun  Sets  (III),  Row,  1938. 

#“Hansel  and  Gretel,”  pp.  185-212,  After  the  Sun  Sets  (III),  Row,  1938. 
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*“East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon,”  pp.  245-299,  After  the  Sun  Sets  (III), 
Row,  1938. 

*“The  Man  Who  Tried  to  Live  Alone,”  pp.  106-112,  Faraway  Ports  (III),  Win- 
ston, 1940. 

#“The  Real  Princess,”  pp.  176-179,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  Book  Three, 
Laidlaw,  1940. 

#“The  Enchanted  Frog,”  pp.  252-257,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  Book  Three, 
Laidlaw,  1940. 

*“The  Miller’s  Son  and  the  Cat,”  pp.  116-127,  Now  and  Long  Ago  (III),  Rand, 
1935. 

**“The  Little  Brass  Kettle,”  pp.  214-232,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  Book  Two, 
Laidlaw,  1940. 

**“The  Story  of  Tom  Thumb,”  pp.  264-271,  Let’s  Read  (III),  Augsburg,  1937. 

**“Boots  and  His  Brothers,”  pp.  128-140,  Now  and  Long  Ago  (III),  Rand,  1935. 


LIBRARY  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Unit  One — On  Village  Roads  and  City  Streets 

Collodi,  C.  The  Adventures  of  Pinocchio.  Macmillan. 

Eppenstein,  Louise.  Sally  Goes  Shopping  Alone.  Platt. 

Fanciulli,  Giuseppe.  The  Little  Blue  Man.  Houghton. 

Field,  Rachel.  Little  Dog  Toby.  Macmillan. 

Phillips,  Ethel.  Wee  Ann.  Houghton. 

Pyle,  Katherine.  The  Black-Eyed.  Puppy.  Dutton. 

Spring,  Howard.  Tumbledown  Dick.  Viking. 

Tudor,  Tasha.  A Tale  for  Easter.  Oxford. 

Whitney,  Elinor.  Tyke-y.  Macmillan. 

Unit  Two — On  Roads  That  Lead  Different  Ways 

Armer,  Laura  A.  The  Forest  Pool.  Longmans. 

Beim,  Lorraine  and  Jerrold.  The  Burro  That  Had  a Name.  Harcourt. 

Credle,  Ellis.  Down,  Down  the  Mountain.  Nelson. 

. Pepe  and  the  Parrot.  Nelson. 

Eliot,  Frances,  Pablo’s  Pipe.  Dutton. 

Flack,  Marjorie.  What  To  Do  About  Molly.  Houghton. 

, and  Larsson,  Karl.  Pedro.  Macmillan. 

Hader,  Berta  and  Elmer.  Midget  and  Bridget.  Macmillan. 

. Tommy  Thatcher  Goes  to  Sea.  Macmillan. 

Henderson,  Le  Grand.  (Le  Grand,  pseud.)  Augustus  and  the  Mountain.  Bobbs. 

. Augustus  and  the  River.  Bobbs. 

James,  Will.  Young  Cowboy.  Scribner. 

Justus,  May.  Betty  Lou  of  Big  Log  Mountain.  Garden  City  Pub.  Co. 

. Here  Comes  Mary  Ellen.  Lippincott. 

. The  Other  Side  of  the  Mountain.  Doubleday. 

Lowrey,  Janette  S.  The  Silver  Dollar.  Harper. 

Morrow,  Elizabeth.  The  Painted  Pig.  Knopf. 

Simon,  Charlie  May.  Robin  on  the  Mountain.  Dutton. 

Stong,  Phil.  Honk,  the  Moose.  Dodd. 

Tousey,  Sanford.  Cowboy  Tommy’s  Roundup.  Doubleday. 
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Unit  Three — On  the  Road  to  Laughter 

Austin,  Margot.  Peter  Churchmouse.  Dutton. 

Becker,  Charlotte.  Stories  for  Fun.  Scribner. 

Bell,  Thelma  H.  Black  Face.  Doubleday;  Cadmus  (special  school  edition). 

Best,  Aliena.  (Erick  Berry,  pseud.)  Sojo.  Harter. 

Brock,  Emma  L.  The  Hen  That  Kept  House.  Knopf. 

. The  Runaway  Sardine.  Knopf. 

De  Huff,  Elizabeth.  Taytay’s  Tales.  Harcourt. 

Fox,  Frances  M.  The  Little  Cat  That  Could  Not  Sleep.  Dutton. 

Fyleman,  Rose.  The  Rainbow  Cat.  Doubleday. 

. Tea  Time  Tales.  Doubleday. 

Gag,  Wanda.  Nothing  at  All.  Coward. 

Geisel,  T.  S.  (Dr.  Seuss,  pseud.)  The  500  Hats  of  Bartholomew  Cubbins.  Vanguard. 
Hogan,  Inez.  Little  Black  and  White  Lamb.  Macrae. 

Hutchinson,  Veronica  S.  Candlelight  Stories.  Putnam. 

. Chimney  Corner  Fairy  Tales.  Putnam. 

Lawson,  Robert.  Just  for  Fun.  Rand. 

O’Brien,  Maurice.  Rory  O’Mory.  Longmans. 

Potter,  Beatrix.  Tale  of  Benjamin  Bunny.  Warne. 

. The  Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit.  Warne. 

. The  Tale  of  Squirrel  Nutkin.  Warne. 


Unit  Four — Along  Animal  Trails 

Atkinson,  Agnes  Akin.  Blinky,  a Biography  of  a Ringtail.  Viking. 

. Crooktail,  a Young  Raccoon.  Harper. 

. Perkey,  a Biography  of  a Skunk.  Viking. 

. Skinny,  the  Gray  Fox.  Viking. 

Lau,  Josephine  S.  Cheeky,  a Prairie  Dog.  Whitman,  Albert. 

Orton,  Helen  Fuller.  Prancing  Pat.  Stokes. 

. Queenie:  The  Story  of  a Cow.  Stokes. 

Rey,  H.  A.  Curious  George.  Houghton. 

St.  Clair,  Mabelle  Halleck.  Max.  Harcourt. 

Salten,  Felix.  Bambi's  Children.  Bobbs. 

Stearns,  David  M.  Whisk:  The  Story  of  a Chipmunk.  Farrar. 
Tompkins,  Jane.  The  Beaver  Twins.  Stokes. 

. The  Polar  Bear  Twins.  Stokes. 

Troxell,  Eleanor,  and  Dunn,  Fannie.  Baby  Animals.  Row. 
Untermeyer,  Louis.  Chip:  My  Life  and  Times.  Harcourt. 


Unit  Five — On  Roads  of  Early  Days 

Aulaire,  Ingri  and  Edgar  d’.  George  Washington.  Doubleday. 
Dalgliesh,  Alice.  America  Travels.  Macmillan. 

Embree,  Louise.  A Child's  Life  of  George  Washington.  Dutton. 
Nida,  Stella  Humphrey.  Letters  of  Polly  the  Pioneer.  Macmillan. 
Olcott,  F.  J.  Good  Stories  for  Great  Birthdays.  Houghton. 
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Unit  Six — On  the  Road  to  Story-Land 

Aesop.  Aesop  for  Children,  illus.  by  Milo  Winter.  Rand. 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian.  Fairy  Tales,  illus.  by  the  Robinsons.  Dutton. 

Association  of  Childhood  Education.  Told  under  the  Green  Umbrella.  Macmillan. 
Baldwin,  James,  ed.  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables.  American  Book. 

Boggs,  R.  S.,  and  Davis,  M.  G.  Three  Golden  Oranges.  Longmans. 

Craik,  Dinah  Mulock.  Adventures  of  a Brownie.  Macmillan. 

Dalgliesh,  Alice.  Happily  Ever  After.  Scribner. 

Evans,  C.  S.  The  Sleeping  Beauty.  Lippincott. 

Fillmore,  Parker.  Czechoslovak  Fairy  Tales.  Harcourt. 

. The  Laughing  Prince.  Harcourt. 

. Mighty . Mikko.  Harcourt. 

. The  Shoemaker's  Apron.  Harcourt. 

Gibson,  Katharine.  Cinders.  Longmans. 

Grimm,  J.  L.  K.,  and  Grimm,  W.  K.  Tales  from  Grimm,  tr.  and  illus.  by  Wanda 
Gag.  Coward. 

Jacobs,  Joseph,  ed.  Fables  of  Aesop.  Macmillan. 

, ed.  English  Fairy  Tales.  Putnam. 

Lang,  Andrew,  ed.  Blue  Fairy  Book.  Longmans. 

, ed.  Cinderella;  or,  The  Little  Glass  Slipper.  Longmans. 

, ed.  Red  Fairy  Book.  Longmans. 

Thorne-Thomsen,  Gudrun.  East  o'  the  Sun  and  West  o’  the  Moon.  Row. 


POETRY  FOR  CHILDREN 

Austin,  Mary.  Children  Sing  in  the  Far  West.  Houghton. 

Brewton,  John  E.,  comp.  Under  the  Tent  of  the  Sky.  Macmillan. 

Drinkwater,  John.  All  About  Me:  Poems  for  a Child.  Houghton. 

Field,  Rachel.  Taxis  and  Toadstools.  Doubleday. 

Hubbard,  Alice,  and  Babbitt,  Adeline,  comps.  The  Golden  Flute.  Day. 

Huber,  Miriam  B.,  ed.  Story  and  Verse  for  Children.  Macmillan. 

Huffard,  Grace  T.,  Carlisle,  Laura  M.,  and  Ferris,  Helen,  comps.  My  Poetry  Book. 
Winston. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  A Child’s  Garden  of  Verses.  Scribner. 


COLLECTIONS  OF  STORIES  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian.  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales,  ed.  by  E.  L.  Thorndike. 
Appleton-Century. 

Association  of  Childhood  Education.  Told  under  the  Green  Umbrella.  Macmillan. 
Brink,  Carol  R.,  comp.  Best  Short  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Third  Collection. 
Row. 

Earle,  Alice  Morse.  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days.  Macmillan. 

Ficklen,  Bessie  Alexander.  A Handbook  of  Fist  Puppets.  Stokes. 

Grimm,  J.  L.  K.,  and  Grimm,  W.  Iv.  Household  Stories  from  the  Collection  of  the 
Brothers  Grimm,  tr.  by  Lucy  Crane.  Macmillan. 

Moses,  Montrose  J.  A Treasury  of  Plays  for  Children.  Little,  Brown. 

Story  Parade,  Green  Book.  Winston. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  TEACHER 

American  Library  Association.  Booklist  Books;  Easy  Reading  Books  for  the  First 
Three  Grades;  Inexpensive  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls,  2nd  ed.  A.L.A. 

Dolch,  E.  W.  Manual  for  Remedial  Reading.  Garrard. 

. Teaching  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades.  Garrard. 

Durrell,  Donald.  Improvement  of  Basic  Reading  Abilities.  World  Book. 

Eaton,  Anne  T.  Reading  with  Children.  Viking. 

Gray,  W.  S.  “The  Nature  of  Basic  Instruction  in  Reading,”  The  Teaching  of  Read- 
ing: A Second  Report,  pp.  65-107.  Thirty-Sixth  Yearbook,  Part  I.  (National  So- 
ciety for  the  Study  of  Education.)  Public-School. 

. “Reading,”  Child  Development  and  the  Curriculum,  pp.  185-207.  Thirty- 

Eighth  Yearbook,  Part  I.  (National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.)  Public- 
School. 

, ed.  and  comp.  Recent  Trends  in  Reading,  1939;  Reading  and  Pupil  De- 
velopment, 1940;  and  Adjusting  Reading  Programs  to  Individuals,  194L  Chicago: 
Department  of  Education,  The  University  of  Chicago. 

Harris,  A.  J.  Hoiu  to  Increase  Reading  Ability.  Longmans. 

Hockett,  John  A.  The  Vocabularies'  and  Contents  of  Elementary  School  Readers. 
Sacramento,  Calif.:  State  Department  of  Education. 

Joint  Committee  of  the  American  Library  Association,  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, and  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  Nora  Beust,  chairman. 
Graded  List  of  Books  for  Children.  A.L.A. 

Kirk,  S.  A.  Teaching  Reading  to  Slow-learning  Pupils.  Houghton. 

Lee,  J.  Murray,  and  Lee,  Dorris  M.  The  Child  and  His  Curriculum.  Appleton- 
Century.  Selected  References  for  the  Teacher:  Pp.  23-61,  “The  Child  As  a Grow- 
ing Organism.”  Pp.  115-132,  “The  Child  As  Motivated  by  Purposes  and  Interests.” 
Pp.  133-162,  “Concepts  of  Learning.”  Pp.  320-414,  “Language  Experiences.” 

McKee,  Paul.  Reading  and  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School.  Houghton. 

Mahony,  Bertha  E.,  and  Whitney,  Elinor,  comps.  Five  Years  of  Children  s Books. 
(A  Supplement  to  Realms  of  Gold.)  Doubleday. 

Piaget,  Jean.  The  Language  and  Thought  of  the  Child.  Harcourt. 

Rue,  Eloise.  Subject  Index  to  Readers.  A.L.A. 

Stone,  Clarence.  Better  Primary  Reading,  Webster. 

DIRECTORY  OF  PUBLISHERS 

A.  L.  A.  American  Library  Association,  Chicago,  111. 

Allyn.  Allyn  & Bacon,  New  York  City. 

American  Book.  American  Book  Company,  New  York  City. 

Am.  Educ.  American  Education  Press,  Inc.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Appleton-Century.  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  New  York  City. 

Augsburg.  Augsburg  Publishing  House,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Bobbs.  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Cadmus.  Cadmus  Books,  New  York  City. 

Comstock  Pub.  Co.  Comstock  Publishing  Company,  Cornell  Heights,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Coward.  Coward-McCann,  New  York  City. 

Crowell.  The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York  City. 

Day.  John  Day  Company,  New  York  City. 

Dodd.  Dodd,  Mead  & Company,  New  York  City. 

Donohue.  M.  A.  Donohue  & Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Doubleday.  Doubleday,  Doran  & Company,  New  York  City. 

Dutton.  E.  P.  Dutton  & Company,  New  York  City. 
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Farrar.  Farrar  8c  Rinehart,  New  York  City. 

Garden  City  Pub.  Co.  Garden  City  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City. 

Garrard.  Garrard  Press,  Champaign,  111. 

Ginn.  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Greystone.  Greystone  Press,  New  York  City. 

Grosset.  Grosset  & Dunlap,  New  York  City. 

Harcourt.  Harcourt,  Brace  8c  Company,  New  York  City. 

Harper.  Harper  8c  Brothers,  New  York  City. 

Harter.  Harter  Publishing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Heath.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Holiday.  Holiday  House,  New  York  City. 

Houghton.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Johnson.  Johnson  Publishing  Company,  Richmond,  Va. 

Knopf.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York  City. 

Laidlaw.  Laidlaw  Brothers,  New  York  City. 

Lippincott.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Little,  Brown.  Little,  Brown  8c  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Longmans.  Longmans,  Green  8c  Company,  New  York  City. 

Lyons.  Lyons  8c  Carnahan,  Chicago,  111. 

Macmillan.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  City. 

Macrae.  Macrae  Smith  Company,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

McKay.  David  McKay  Company,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Messner.  Julian  Messner,  New  York  City. 

Morrow.  William  Morrow  8c  Company,  New  York  City. 

Nelson.  Thomas  Nelson  8c  Sons,  New  York  City. 

Oxford.  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York  City. 

Platt.  The  Platt  8c  Munk  Company,  New  York  City. 

Public-School.  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  111. 

Putnam.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York  City. 

Rand.  Rand  McNally  8c  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Random.  Random  House,  New  York  City. 

Row.  Row,  Peterson  8c  Company,  Evanston,  111. 

Sanborn.  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  8c  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Scott,  W.  R.  William  R.  Scott,  North  Bennington,  Vt. 

Scribner.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York  City. 

Silver.  Silver,  Burdett  8c  Company,  New  York  City. 

Singer.  The  L.  W.  Singer  Company,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Stokes.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York  City.  (Books  now  handled  by  J.  B. 

Lippincott  Company.) 

Vanguard.  Vanguard  Press,  New  York  City. 

Viking.  Viking  Press,  New  York  City. 

Warne.  Frederick  Warne  8c  Company,  New  York  City. 

Webster.  Webster  Publishing  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wheeler.  Wheeler  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Whitman.  Whitman  Publishing  Company,  Racine,  Wis. 

Whitman,  Albert.  Albert  Whitman  8c  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Wilde.  W.  A.  Wilde  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Winston.  John  C.  Winston  Company,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

World  Book.  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 


Index  of  Lessons  in  Phonetic  Analysis 


Identification  of  syllabic  units  in  words: 

Guidebook,  pages  154,  156-157,  159,  184,  187,  188-189,  196. 
Work-Book,  pages  7,  13,  16,  23,  30,  33,  40,  49. 

Recognition  of  words  or  syllables  in  which  the  vowel  sound  is 
governed  by  the  following  general  principles: 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  only  one  vowel,  the  vowel  is 
usually  short  unless  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the  word  or  syllable. 
Guidebook,  pages  154,  159,  161,  163-164,  170,  191,  196,  215,  219. 
Work-Book,  pages  13,  16,  40,  49,  51. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  two  vowels,  one  of  which  is  final 
e,  the  first  vowel  is  usually  long,  and  the  final  e is  silent. 
Guidebook,  pages  154,  159,  170,  182,  191,  215,  230. 

Work-Book,  pages  40,  51. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  the  vowel  combinations  ee,  ea, 
oe,  oa,  ai,  and  ay,  the  first  vowel  is  usually  long,  and  the  second 
silent. 

Guidebook,  pages  154,  159,  170,  191,  196,  215,  217,  219,  230. 
Work-Book,  pages  16,  49,  51. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  only  one  vowel  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  r,  the  sound  of  the  vowel  is  usually  controlled  by  the  r. 
Guidebook,  pages  170,  182,  196,  215,  230. 

Work-Book,  pages  16,  40,  49. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  only  the  one  vowel  a followed 
by  l or  w,  the  a usually  has  neither  the  long  nor  the  short  sound. 
Guidebook,  pages  166,  170,  182,  215,  230. 

Work-Book,  page  16. 

Recognition  and  application  of  the  following  general  principles: 

If  the  first  vowel  in  a word  is  followed  by  two  consonants,  the 
first  syllable  usually  ends  with  the  first  of  the  two  consonants. 
Guidebook,  pages  161,  163-164,  166,  170,  182,  184,  187,  191. 
Work-Book,  pages  13,  16,  23,  49. 

If  the  first  vowel  in  a word  is  followed  by  a single  consonant, 
the  first  syllable  usually  ends  with  the  vowel. 

Guidebook,  pages  163-164,  166,  170,  182,  184,  187,  191. 
Work-Book,  pages  16,  23,  49. 
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If  a word  ends  in  le,  the  consonant  preceding  the  l begins  the 
last  syllable. 

Guidebook,  page  196. 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that  different  letters  may  represent  the 
same  sound: 

Guidebook,  page  190. 

Work-Book,  pages  1,  57,  96. 

Discrimination  between  the  variant  sounds  of  vowels: 

-Guidebook,  page  217. 

Work-Book,  page  51. 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that  some  consonants  may  be  silent: 
Guidebook,  pages  161,  221. 

Work-Book,  page  85. 

Recognition  of  the  form  and  meaning  of  word  derivatives  formed 
by  adding  prefixes  or  suffixes  to  known  words: 

Guidebook,  pages  173,  211,  216,  226. 

Work-Book,  pages  33,  70. 

Auditory  discrimination  between  accented  and  unaccented  syl- 
lables: 

Guidebook,  pages  203,  205,  208,  215,  219,  230. 

Work-Book,  page  73. 

Recognition  of  word  variants: 

Guidebook,  pages  178,  207. 

Work-Book,  page  58. 

Recognition  of  compound  words: 

Guidebook,  pages  122-123. 

Work-Book,  pages  30,  33. 

Discrimination  between  words  which  are  alike  except  for  one 
vowel  or  consonant  element: 

Work-Book,  pages  72,  75. 


Index 


Activities:  correlated,  50  and  the  lesson 
plans;  preparatory,  53,  71,  93,  109,  126, 
j 151,  167,  185,  199,  213,  225;  see  also  Col- 
lecting Pictures,  Construction  Activities, 
Creative  Art  Activities,  Dramatization,  Ex- 
hibits, Hearing  Stories  and  Poems,  Inde- 
i pendent  Reading,  Language  Activities, 
Music  Activities. 

Aims  and  Attainments:  chart  of,  19;  in 

j reading,  18-20. 

Alphabetizing,  67,  89,  106,  175,  180,  192. 

| Association  of  Meanings  and  Printed  Sym- 
} bols:  provision  for  difficulties  in,  40-41; 
see  also  Meaning  Associations. 

Basic  Reading  Program:  characteristics  of, 
11-12;  nature  and  use  of,  43-50;  scope  of, 
17-18;  see  also  Books,  Guidebook,  Work- 
! Books. 

Bibliographies,  139-146,  235-248. 

I Book  Corner:  see  Independent  Reading. 

; Books  ( Streets  and  Roads  and  More  Streets 
and  Roads):  content  of,  43;  introducing, 
54,  151;  meaning  vocabulary  in,  45-46;  or- 
ganization of,  44;  pictures  in,  44;  signifi- 
cant features  of,  43-46;  style  of,  44-45; 
summarizing,  138,  234;  verbal  text  of,  44. 

Classifying  and  Generalizing,  87. 

Collecting  Pictures,  215,  217,  219,  221. 

Comprehension:  checks,  38;  provision  for 

difficulties  in,  41-42;  see  also  Interpreta- 
tion, Meaning  Associations. 

Construction  Activities:  making  gifts,  92; 
j making  puppets,  128,  157. 

j Content  Fields:  materials  in,  14-15,  17; 

! reading  in,  17. 

j Context  Clues:  training  in  use  of,  67,  84, 

I 100,  119,  164,  182,  187,  188-189,  196; 
using,  24-25,  29,  30,  31. 

i Creative  Art  Activities:  making  a picture 
map,  87;  making  a poster  frieze,  224;  mak- 


ing illustrations,  65,  192-193;  making  pup- 
pets, 128,  157;  making  scrapbooks,  175, 
201,  208,  212. 

Curriculum  Foundation  Series,  13-15. 

Dramatization,  60,  96,  137,  157,  173,  224, 
234. 

Exhibits,  89,  213. 

Growth:  child,  7-9;  in  reading,  9-10,  18. 

Guidebook:  significant  features  of,  47-50. 

Hearing  Stories  and  Poems,  93,  99,  104,  108, 
111,  and  other  lesson  plans. 

Independent  Reading,  57,  58,  67,  82,  108, 
111,  other  lesson  plans,  139-144,  235-244. 

Individual  Differences:  diagnosis  of,  39-42; 
grouping  for,  39;  providing  for,  37-42; 
studying  progress  and  needs  of  pupils, 
37-38. 

Interpretation:  anticipating  and  relating 

meanings,  22;  arranging  events  in  se- 
quence, 221,  228,  229;  associating  meaning 
with  words,  21-22,  106;  comparing  ideas 
gained  from  reading,  164;  establishing 
background  for  reading,  20,  48  and  the 
lesson  plans;  evaluating  statements,  224; 
extending  ideas  gained  from  reading,  65, 
79-80,  92,  180,  205,  210,  212;  extending 
interpretation  of  stories,  49  and  the  lesson 
plans;  identifying  sentence  sequence,  70, 
159;  inferring  emotional  reactions,  75-76; 
interpreting  descriptive  phrases,  169-170; 
interpreting  sequence  words,  205;  making 
judgments,  67;  organizing  ideas,  56,  89, 
121,  123,  177-178,  212,  218-219;  perceiving 
relationships,  75-76,  81,  102,  108,  163,  182; 
promoting  growth  in,  20-23;  promoting 
sustained  interest,  20-21,  39-40;  reading 
for  different  purposes,  23,  64,  78-79,  114- 
115,  119,  195-196,  201;  recognizing  para- 
graph unity,  194;  selecting  relevant  ideas, 
156;  using  ideas  gained  from  reading,  23, 
70,  82,  and  other  lesson  plans;  see  also 
Comprehension,  Meaning  Associations. 
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Language  Activities:  composing  descrip- 

tions, 74,  170-171;  composing  letters,  184; 
composing  rimes,  89,  106,  187,  191,  192- 
193,  194,  196;  composing  stories,  77,  119, 
161;  expressing  ideas  in  sentences,  201; 
having  radio  programs,  96,  101,  103;  hav- 
ing puppet  shows,  128;  informal  discus- 
sion, 108,  125,  135;  making  charts  and 
posters,  121,  123,  125;  making  reports, 
79-80,  178;  making  scrapbooks,  175,  201, 
205,  207,  208,  212;  recognizing  paragraph 
unity,  194;  recording  facts  gained  from 
reading,  201,  203,  205,  207,  208;  securing 
information,  79-80,  85,  113,  115,  121,  122, 
124;  telling  familiar  stories,  57,  198,  230. 

Lesson  Plans:  steps  in,  48-50. 

Library  Table:  See  Independent  Reading. 

Meaning  Associations:  clarifying  meanings, 
210;  comparing  word  meanings,  153; 
identifying  word  meanings,  198;  language 
usage,  205;  provisions  for  development  of, 
21-22,  40-41;  recognizing  similar  and  con- 
trasting meanings,  95,  134;  recognizing 
variant  meanings,  84;  studying  word  forms 
and  meanings,  59-60,  190,  216,  222-223; 
using  simple  definitions,  59-60,  62,  117, 
184;  see  also  Interpretation. 

Meaning  Vocabulary:  treatment  of,  45-46. 

Music  Activities:  composing  and  singing 

songs,  130,  227. 

Oral  Interpretation:  audience  and  reader, 
37;  breath  control,  34-35;  enunciation,  35; 
facial  expression,  36;  posture,  36;  promot- 
ing artistic,  33-37;  pronunciation,  35; 
punctuation,  36-37;  standards  for,  33; 
voice,  33-34;  see  also  Tests. 

Oral  Reading:  to  an  audience,  153,  192, 
209,  214,  216,  226,  231. 

Phonetic  Analysis:  indexes  of  lessons  in, 
147-148,  249-250;  instruction  in,  26-28; 
using,  29-30,  30-31,  31-32  and  the  lesson 
plans;  values  of,  26. 

Pictures:  see  Books,  Streets  and  Roads  and 
More  Streets  and  Roads. 


Reading:  aims  of  basic  instruction  in, 

10-11;  as  an  aid  to  child  growth,  8-9;  es- 
sential types  of  training  in,  10;  from  the 
book,  48-49  and  the  lesson  plans;  im- 
portant stages  of  development  in,  9-10; 
preparation  for,  48  and  the  lesson  plans; 
see  also  Basic  Reading  Program,  Growth, 
Independent  Reading,  Oral  Reading. 

Retention:  acting  riddles,  234;  recalling 

story  characters,  233. 

Speech:  difficulties  in,  42;  see  also  Tests. 

Speech  Improvement  Cards,  42. 

Style:  see  Books,  Streets  and  Roads  and 
More  Streets  and  Roads. 

Table  of  Contents:  introducing,  54,  151; 
using,  185. 

Tests:  oral  reading,  38;  sight  vocabulary,  38, 
91-92;  word  recognition,  38. 

Units:  introducing,  54,  151;  overview  of,  53, 
71,  93,  109,  126,  151,  167,  185,  199,  213, 
225;  preparation  for,  53,  71,  93,  109,  126, 
151,  167-168,  185,  199,  213,  225;  summariz- 
ing, 70,  92,  108,  125,  138,  166,  184,  198, 
212,  224,  234. 

Vocabulary:  presenting,  48  and  the  lesson 
plans;  review,  91,  125,  138,  232;  see  also 
Meaning  Vocabulary,  Tests. 

Word  Derivatives:  recognizing,  173,  211, 
226. 

Word  Forms:  distinguishing,  25-26,  29,  31, 
59-60,  110,  166;  identifying  meaning  of 
prefixes,  216;  recognizing  compound 
words.  111,  222-223;  recognizing  contrac- 
tions, 112-113. 

Word  Perception:  abilities  developed  in, 
29-32;  aids  to,  24;  determining  syllables, 
32  and  the  Index  of  Lessons  in  Phonetic 
Analysis,  249-250;  developing  efficient  hab- 
its of,  24-32,  182;  see  also  Context  Clues, 
Phonetic  Atjalysis,  Word  Forms. 

Word  Variants:  see  Indexes  of  Lessons  in 
Phonetic  Analysis,  147-148,  249-250. 

Work-Books:  significant  features  of,  46-47. 
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